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PREFACE. 


X  HE  following  fheets  contain  the  fub- 
flance  of  a  courfe  of  lectures,  which  the 
author  delivered  to  his  pupils,  upon  fome 
pf  the  moll  interelling  fubjects  which  can 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  human  mind. 

The  author's  fole  end  was  the  inveltiga- 
tion  and  difFufion  of  ufeful  truth,  and  his 
defire  was,  not  to  influence  his  pupils  to 
adopt  his  own  opinions,  but  to  excite  in 
them  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  afhll;  anc} 
encourage  them  to  think,  and  to  judge  for 
themfelves. 

With  this  view,  in  all  difputable  quef- 
tions  he  has  endeavoured  to  flate  the  evi- 
dence on  both  fides  with  fairnefs  and  im- 
partiality ;  and  has  in  no  cafe  intentionally 
omitted,  or  misdated  any  arguments  which 
have  been  produced  in  favour  of  hypo- 
thefes,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  erro- 
neous. 
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neous.  Neverthelefs,  while  he  was  fo* 
licitOLis  to  do  juftice  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  he  did  not  regard  himfelf  as  under 
any  obhgation  to  conceal  his  own. 

He  laments  that  difcudion,  which  is  of  fo 
much  real  ufe  for  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
lliould  ever  degenerate  into  perfonal  alter- 
cation and  abufe  :  and  he  has  been  anxious 
to  avoid  all  unbecoming  reflections  upon 
the  underllandings,  and  the  motives,  of 
thofe  vvhofe  opinions  he  controverts.  Men 
of  equal  talents  and  integrity  will,  from  the 
different  bias  of  their  education,  and  from 
the  influence  of  other  circumflances,  often 
thi.ik  differendy  upon  the  fame  fubjects, 
and  will  even  Torm  different  concluflons 
from  the  fame  premifes.  This  circum- 
flance  does  not  indeed  diminifh  the  value 
of  truth,  but  It  ought  to  promote  candour, 
and  to  flimulate  inquiry.  The  flncere 
lover  of  truth  will  be  as  much  gratified  by 
the  corre61ion  of  an  error,  or  by  an  ac- 
ceflion  to  his  own  iatelleftual  flores,  as  by 
lilencing  an  opponent.  To  him,  truth  is 
viftory.  And  when^  truth  is  the  objed, 
evidence  alone  muil:  be  fought  for,  and 
examined  withcalmnefs  and  rigour.  Self- 
3  interell, 
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intereft,  prejudice,  and  paffion,  mud  keep 
aloof. 

The  doclrine  of  AflTociatlon,  opened  by 
Locke,  improved  by  Gay,  matured  by 
Hardey,  and  illuftrated  by  die  luminous 
difquifitions  of  Dr.  Prieitley*  the  author 
regards  as  eftablifhed  beyond  the  poffibility 
of  controverfy,  in  the  judgment  of  thofe 
philofophers  who  have  fludicd,  and  who 
underftand  it.  He  does  not  prefume  to 
think  that  he  has  added  any  thing  material 
to  what  thefe  great  metaphyficians  have  ad- 
vanced ;  and  fhall  deem  it  fufficient  praife, 
if  he  has  fucceeded  in  placing  the  elements 
of  their  profound  invelligations  in  a  light  fo 
clear,  and  diRinct,  as  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  acquir- 
ing information  upon  the  interefting  fci^ 
ence  of  the  human  mind. 

As  the  author's  ambition  was  not  fo 
much  to  attain  the  reputation  of  an  origi- 
nal writer,  as  to  communicate  to  his  pu- 
pils the  moft  valuable  inftruclion  in  the 
moil  eligible  form,  he  has  made  no  fcruple 
of  collecting  information  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  has  ufed  without  hefitation  the  me- 
thod, and  fometimes  even  the  words,  of 
A  other 


other  authors,  when  they  have  fulted  his 
purpofe.  To  Dr.  Hartley  he  is  principally 
indebted;  it  having  been  the  author's  main 
defign,  in  the  firll  part  of  the  work,  to 
illuflrate  Hartley's  Theory  of  Aflbciation. 
Of  other  authors  he  has  alfo  made  a  liberal 
ufe,  but  not  without  acknowledging  his 
obligation,  as  the  references  in  the  margin 
will  fufficiendy  teftify.  The  plan  he  his 
adopted,  has  alfo  made  it  neceffary  for 
him  occafionally  to  ufe  fome  repetitions, 
which  he  trufts  that  the  candid  reader  will 
excufe. 

The  author  has  taken  no  notice  of  the 
theory  of  Kant,  fo  much  celebrated  amongfl 
the  metaphylicians  upon  the  continent ;  be- 
caufe,  though  he  has  perufed  the  pub- 
lications of  Dr.  Willich,  and  Mr.  Nitfch, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  attain  a  diftin^ 
conception  of  that  philofopher's  peculiar 
principles,  nor  of  the  extraordinary  difco- 
veries  which  he  is  faid  to  have  made,  iti 
the  philofophy  of  mind. 

The  author  flatters  himfelf,  that  he  has 
dated  the  evidence  for  the  do61:rines  of  Ne- 
ceflity,  and  Materialifm,  in  a  form  fo  obvi- 
ous and  fuccincl,  and  that  he  has  fuggefted 
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fuch  anfwers  to  the  popular  objections,  as, 
if  they  fail  to  convince,  will  at  lead  abate 
the  clamour  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
againft  thefe  principles,  as  if  they  were 
unfavourable  to  virtue,  and  fubverfive  of 
religion. 

The  Theory  of  Morals,  defended  in  this 
work,  is  that  which  neceffarily  follows  from 
the  Hardeyan  Theory  of  the  Mind,  and 
from  the  doclrlne  of  the  Alfociation  of 
Ideas.  And  the  author  has  endeavoured, 
briefly,  to  point  out  the  errors  into  which 
eminent  writers  who  have  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent theory  have  fallen,  in  their  attempts 
to  explain  the  nature  of  virtue,  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  and  of  moral  obligation. 

A  Compendium  of  Logic  is  prefixed,  as 
a  proper  introduction  to  the  inveftigation 
of  fubjecls  of  an  abftract  and  metaphy  (ical 
nature.  The  formality  of  fyllogiflic  reafon- 
ing  is  indeed  juflly  laid  afide  in  modern 
compofition;  but  the  ability  to  define  cor- 
rectly, to  think  juflly,  to  analyfe  a  complex 
procefs  of  argumentation,  to  detect  plaufi- 
ble  fophiflry,  and  to  arrange  ideas  and 
reafonings  in  a  clear  and  luminous  method, 
will  alwavs  be  of  ufe. 
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Jull  views  of  human  nature,  and  of 
moral  obligation,  have  a  tendency  to 
imprefs  upon  the  mind  a  proper  fenfe  of 
the  inellimable  value  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
velation, which  places  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture life  upon  the  only  foundation  which 
true  philofophy  can  approve,  a  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  dead  ;  and  which,  by  the  afTur- 
anceof  this  intere fling  facl,  reconciles  hu- 
man nature  to  itfelf,  and  enforces  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  by  the  mod  efficacious  and 
awful  fandions.  The  truth,  and  importance 
of  genuine  Chriftianity,  is  the  grand  con- 
cluiion  which  the  author  wiflies  to  efta- 
blifh  :  for  he  is  firmly  perfuaded  that  to 
be  a  rational  and  practical  believer  in  the 
Chriflian  religion,  is  to  employ  the  nobieft 
powers  of  human  nature  under  the  beft 
direction,  and  for  the  attainment  of  the 
beft  ends :  it  is  to  be  wife,  virtuous,  and 
happy. 


Hackney, 

July  3,  1801. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1  HE  ufe  of  LOGIC  is  to  guide  and  aflift  the 
intelled:ual  powers  in  the  inveftigation  of 
truth,  and  the  communication  of  it  to  others. 

This  end  it  accompUfhes  by  tracing  the 
progrefs  of  the  intelled:  in  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge,  and  thus  fuggefling  the  bell  me- 
thod of  avoiding  error  and  difcovering  truth. 

Hence  it  follows  that  logic  is  not,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed,  a  mere  explanation  of  fcho- 
laftic  phrafes,  nor,  as  others  have  imagined, 
the  art  of  difputing  by  mechanical  forms  ; 
but  it  is  one  branch  of  the  theory  of  the  human 
mind  applied  to  a  valuable  pradical  purpofe. 
a  2  Percep- 


iv  introduction, 

Perception,  judgment,  reasoning, 
and  DISPOSITION,  are  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  the  acquifition  and  communication  of 
knowledge. 

Hence  Logic  is  ufually  divided  into  four 
parts,  correfponding  with  thcfe  four  opera^ 
tions  of  the  mind. 

Perception,  is  the  attention  which  the 
mind  pays  to  impreffions  made  upon  it. 

The  refults  of  percept'  ^h  are,  sensations 
and  IDEAS.  Thefe  are  the  materials  of  all 
our  knowledge. 

Words,  are  the  exprefTions  of  ideas. 

Judgment,  is  the  aflbciation  or  reparation 
cf  ideas,  correfpondent  to  the  perception  of 
their  agreement  or  difagreement. 

The  refuk  of  this  operation  is  called  a 
judgment,  or  a  mental  propofition ;  the 
expreffion  of  a  judgment  is  called  a  verbal 
proposition,  or  fimply  a  propofition. 

Reasoning,  is  determining  the  relation 
between  two  ideas,  by  comparing  them  with 
a  third  idea,  or  middle  term. 

The  refult  of  reafoning  is  an  inference. 
The  expreffion  of  an  ad  of  reafoning  is  called 
a  syllogism  j  for  example, 

A  Crc- 
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A  Creator  is  to  be  worfhipped, 
God  is  a  Creator, 

Therefore,  God  is  to  be  worfhipped. 
All  realbning  is  founded   upon    intuitive 
principles,  and  is  the  chief  means  of  extending 
knowledge. 

Disposition,  is  the   proper  arranging  of 
our  ideas  upon  any  fubjed:. 

The  refult  of  difpofition  is  method*. 

*  Duncan's  Logic,  Introducftlon. 
Bentham's  Refledlions  on  Logic. 


a  3  PART 


P  ART    THE    FIRST, 

OF    PERCEPTION. 

SECTION    I. 
Of  Simple  Ideas, 

Perception,  is  the  attention  which  the 
mind  pays  to  a  variety  of  impreflions  made 
upon  it  by  external  objeds,  or  by  internal 
feelings ;  or,  it  is  the  faculty  by  which  we 
acquire  fenfations  and  ideas. 

Of  perception  there  are  two  modes,  Sen- 
fation  and  Refledion. 

Sensation  is  the  perception  of  an  objedt 
by  the  organs  of  fenfe ;  thefe  are  fight, 
hearing,  tafte,  fraell,  and  touch. 

Reflection  is  the  mind's  perception  of  its 
own  faculties  and  operations. 

By  perception  we  acquire  fenfations  and 
ideas. 

A  sensation, is  the  impreflion  made  upon 
the  mind  by  an  object  actually  prefent. 

An  idea,  is  a  revived  impreflion  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  object. 

a  4  The 
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The  objeds  of  our  ideas  are  called  arclic-» 
types. 

Ideas  of  Refle£lIon,  in  tlie  attainment  of 
which  the  mind  is  vohmtary  and  active,  are 
acquired  later  than  ideas  of  Senfation,  in  the 
reception  of  which  the  mind  is  wholly  paf- 
five. 

Ideas  are  either  Simple  or  Complex*. 

Simple  ideas  are  fuch  as  exift  in  the  mind 
under  one  uniform  appearance,  and  cannot  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  ideas  :  for  example, 
a  colour,  a  found. 

Complex  ideas,  are  fuch  as  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  fimple  ideas,  as  matter, 
gold,  a  circle,  a  fquare. 

Simple  ideas  may  always  be  traced  up  to 
Senfation,  or  Refledion,  or  both. 

*  Dr.  Hartley,  in  his  Obfervations  on  Man,  defines 
fimple  ideas  to  be  ideas  of  fenfation  of  individual  obje£ls. 
Complex  ideas  are  formed  by  the  coalefcence  of  Hmple 
ideas,  and  are  what  he  calls  intellc£tual  ideas.  This  is 
unqueftionably  the  moft  accurate  account  of  our  ideas. 
But  Mr.  Locke's  definition  being  more  intelligible  to 
learners,  I  have  for  this  reafon  retained  it ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  if  Dr.  Hartley  had  ufed  the 
words  Ji'^gle  and  compoundy  rather  than  terms  to  which 
long  cuflom  had  annexed  a  different  fenfe,  and  the  ufe 
of  which  tended  to  throw  obfcurity  upon  his  admirable 
theory. 

Of 
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Of  fimple  ideas  fome  may  be  traced  up  to 
one  Senfe  only,  as  light,  found,  hardnefs, 
fmoothnefs. 

Some  to  7?iore  Senfes  than  one,  as  extenhon. 
But  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  vifible  and 
tangible  extenfion  be  not  as  different  as  any 
other  two  ideas  of  different  fenfes. 

Some  ideas  may  be  traced  up  to*  Reflection 
only,  as  thought,  volition,  and  the  like. 

And  feme  to  every  mode  both  of  Senfation 
and  Refledion,  as  exiftence,  unity,  fuccefiion, 
pleafure,  and  painf . 

Of  fimple  ideas  it  may  be  obferved, 

1.  That  the  mind  has  no  power  of  in- 
venting new  ones. 

2.  That  they  enter  the  mind  only  by  in- 
lets appropriated  to  this  purpofe. 

3.  That,  when  certain  imprellionsare  made 
upon  the  fenfes,  the  mind  cannot  refufe  to 
receive  the  correfponding  ideas. 

4.  That  thefe  ideas  are  incapable  of  change. 

*  According  to  Hartley's  theory,  Ideas  of  refle£lion  arc 
nothing  more  than  very  complex  ideas  of  fenfation;  but 
there  is  a  fufficietit  difference  between  thefe  and  the  pri- 
mary ideas  of  fenfation  to  lay  a  foundation  for  Mr, 
Locke's  diftin(flion  of  them  into  the  two  clafles  of  fen- 
fation and  refle£lion. 

f  Locke's  Eflays  on  Hum.  Underfl.  booi:  ii.  ch.  xxvii. 

5.  That 
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5.  That  they  gradually  wear  out  of  the 
mind,  and  can  only  be  revived  by  the  fame 
means  by  which  they  were  originally  ac- 
quired. 

6.  That  neverthelefs  they  are  capable  of 
combination  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms, 
and  are  the  elements  and  materials  of  all  our 
knowledge*. 


SECTION  11. 

Of  Complex  Ideas ^  of  Stihjlances^  and  Modes* 

COMPLEX  ideas  are  fuch  as  may  be  di- 
•vided  into  two  or  more  ideas. 

Complex  ideas  are  either  reprefentations 
of  objedts  really  exifting,  or  colledions  made 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  mind. 

First.  Of  objeds  really  exiftiDg.  Thefe 
are  either  fubftances  or  modes. 

Substances,  are  beings  fubfifting  by  them- 
felves,  without  any  apparent  fupport,  as 
wood,  ivory,  a  man. 

Modes,  are  properties  of  fubftances,  and 
dependent  upon  them  for  fupport,  as  hard- 

*  Duncaa's  Lpgic,  book  i.  chi  i.  ii. 

nefs, 
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nefs,  extenfion,  memory,  thought,  and  the 
like. 

Ideas  of  fubftances  are  ideas  of  colle£lions 
of  properties,  combined  together  by  fome 
unknown  bond  of  union. 

All  fubftances,  the  exiftence  of  which  Is 
known  to  us,  are  either  body  or  fpirit. 

Body,  or  matter,  is  extended  refifting* 
fubftance. 

Spirit,  is  thinking  fubftance. 

Whether  the  power  of  thinking  be  in  any 
circumftances  the  property  of  matter,  w^ill  be 
a  fubje(ft  of  future  inquiry. 

There  may  be  a  vaft  variety  of  fubftances 
in  the  univerfe  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
fphere  of  our  apprehenfion.  The  divine 
fubftance  muft  differ  infinitely  from  all  created 
fubftance. 

Matter,  in  various  circumftances,  under- 
goes a  variety  of  aftonifhing  tranfmutations. 
Thus  air,  moifture,  earth,  heat,  &c.  fupport 
vegetables,  vegetables  nourifh  animals,  and 
animals  man  :  man  dies  and  is  refolved  into 

*  Matter  is  ufually  defined  extended  folid  fubftance  ; 
but  the  exiftence  of  folidity  or  impenetrability  has  of  late 
been  called  in  queftion. 

his 
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his  component  principles,  which  are  agaiii 
formed  into  different  combinations,  and  fo  on, 
ad  infinitum. 

Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  matter 
is  an  uniform  fubftance  ;  in  other  words,  that 
all  ultimate  atoms  poffefs  the  fame  elTential 
properties ;  and  that  the  variety  obfervable 
in  different  fubftances  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  various  arrangement  of  their  conftituent 
particles. 

Hence  arifes  the  diftincflion  between  the 
real  and  the  nominal  effences  oijubjlances. 

The  real  ejfence  of  any  fubftance  is  that 
peculiar  contexture  of  its  conftituent  particles 
upon  which  its  peculiar  properties  depend. 

Of  real  effences  we  know  nothing ;  only 
that  in  different  fubftances  they  muft  necef- 
farily  be  different. 

The  7iommal  ejfence  is  that  colleclion  of 
properties  which  conftitutes  our  idea  of  any 
fubftance,  and  to  which  the  najne  is  conftantly 
applied. 

Our  ideas  of  fubftances  extend  no  farther 
than  to  their  properties ;  how  thefe  proper- 
ties are  combined  we  know  not. 

Modes,  are  either  cffentlal  or  accidental. 

An 
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An  ejfent'ial  mode  is  that  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  exiftence  of  its  fubjed,  as  round- 
nefs  to  a  bowl. 

An  accidental  mode  is  that  which  is  not 
neceflary  to  the  exiftence  of  its  fubjcdt,  v.  g. 
roughnefs  to  a  bowl. 

Writers  on  logic  commonly  add  many 
other  diftindtions  of  modes,  fuch  as  abfolute 
and  relative,  intrinfical  and  extrinfical,  in- 
herent and  adherent,  and  the  like,  which 
for  the  fake  of  brevity  are  not  enumerated 
here*. 

SECTION  111. 

Of  Voluntary   ColleHions  of  Ideas. — Of  Coni^. 
poftion  a7id  Mixed  Alodes, 

THE  SECOND  clafs  of  complex  ideas  con- 
fifts  cf  CoUedions  formed  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  mind. 

In  the  production  of  thefe  ideas  the  mind 
exerts  three  voluntary  ads,  composition, 
ABSTRACTION,  and  comparison. 

*  Duncan's  Logic,  book  i.  ch.  vi, 

Locke's  Eflajr,  book  il.  ch.  xii.  xxill.  book  Iv.  ch.  vi. 
Walts's  Logic,  part  i.  ch.  xi.  fe6l.  iii.  iv. 

COMPO- 
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Composition,  is  joining  together  two  or 
more  fimple  ideas,  and  confidering  them  as 
one  pidure  or  reprerentation. 

Abstraction,  is  fcparating  from  a  parti- 
cular idea  thofe  circumftances  which  render 
it  the  reprefentatlve  of  a  fingle  determinate 
object,  and  thereby  making  it  to  denote  a 
•whole  rank  or  clafs  of  things. 

Comparison,  is  bringing  two  or  more 
ideas  at  once  into  the  view  of  the  mind,  and 
examining  their  mutual  correfpondencies. 

Ideas  acquired  by  compofitian  are  by  Mr. 
Locke  called  fimple  or  mixed  modes.  Ideas 
formed  by  abftradlion  are  denominated  ab- 
ftradl  or  univerfal  ideas.  And  from  com- 
parifon  we  gain  our  ideas  of  relations. 

First,  Composition  is  the  uniting  of 
many  conceptions  into  one, 

I.  The  mind  fometimes  combines  ideas  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  fometimes  of  different 
kinds. 

Simple  ideas  of  the  same  kind  which  are 
capable  of  compofition,  are  number,  extenfion, 
and  duration.  Combinations  of  thefe  ideas 
fire  called  by  Mr.  Locke  simple  modes. 

Unity  is  a  fimple  idea,  capable  of  per- 
petual addition  to  itfelf. 

The 
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The  great  exadnefs  with  which  the  mind 
clafles  its  ideas  of  number,  and  the  paucity 
of  the  terms  made  ufe  of  to  exprel's  thefe 
combinations,  renders  it  very  eafy  to  arrange 
and  manage  the  mod  complex  ideas  of 
this  clafs. 

Ideas  of  DURATION  and  extension  be- 
come clear  and  diftind:,  in  confequence  of 
their  connexion  with  ideas  of  number. 

From  »the  perpetual  addibility  of  the  ideas 
of  number,  fpace,  and  duration,  the  idea  of 
INFINITY  is  acquired. 

The  facility  with  which  very  complex 
ideas  of  number  are  managed,  fhows  the  great 
advantage  of  a  proper  arrangement  of  ideas 
in  general.  In  proportion  to  the  excellence 
of  method,  ceteris  paribus,  will  be  the  extent 
and  precifion  of  knowledge,  and  the  facility 
of  attaining  or  recolleding  our  ideas. 

II.  The  mind  frequently  combines  ideas  of 
DIFFERENT  KINDS,  as  harmony,  gratitude, 
treafon,  herolfm.  Thefe  are  denominated  by 
Mr.  Locke  mixed  modes. 

The  power  which  the  mind  poflefles  of 
framing  ideas  of  this  clafs  is  boundlefs.  It  is 
directed  in  the  exercife  of  it  by  the  occafion 
jt  has  for  various  combinations  of  ideas. 

To 
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To  combinations  which  frequently  recur, 
NAMES  are  ufually  given,  which  ferve  to  con- 
nect the  ideas  and  to  fuggefl:  them  to  the 
mind,  as  king,  judge,  ador,  merchant,  and 
the  like. 

Combinations  of  ideas  which  are  common 
in  one  age  and  country  are  unufual  in  another, 
and  many  combinations  of  ideas  occur  fre- 
quently in  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  do  not 
pccur  in  common  Hfe. 

Hence  it  happens  that  fome  words  in  pro^ 
cefs  of  time  become  obfolete,  and  new  ones 
?ire  invented.  Hence  there  are  in  all  lan- 
guages words  which  cannot  be  tranflated 
without  circumlocution  into  other  languages  ; 
and  hence  likewlfe  all  arts  and  fciences  have 
terms  peculiar  to  themfelves  which  do  not 
pccur  in  common  life*, 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  AbJlraSlion  and  Uriiverfal  Ideas, — Of  Com- 
farifon  and  Kelatlons, 

THE  SECOND  a6t  of  the  mind  in  the  for- 
mation of  complex  ideas  is  abstraction. 

*  Duncan's  Logic,  ch.  iv.  fe(5l.  i. 

3  Abstrac- 
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Abstraction  is  the  attention  of  the 
mind  to  thofe  properties  in  any  object  which 
it  poffefTes  in  common  with  others,  while  it 
overlooks  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 
Hence  we  acquire  universal  ideas*. 

All  our  ideas  are  originally  particular. 

*  According  to  this  definition  of  ab{lra£lion,  an  ab- 
flraft  idea  refembles  a  mathematical  diagram,  which, 
though  an  individual  object,  is  neverthelefs  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  a  clafs  of  figures ;  thofe  properties  only  being 
taken  into  account  in  which  it  agrees  with  other  figures. 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Bifliop  Berkeley. 
Berkeley's  Princip.  Introd.  feci.  6 — 20. 

The  true  notion  of  abftradlion,  however,  according  to 
the  Hartleyan  theory,  is  the  intimate  coalefcence  of  a 
niultitude  of  fimple,  or  fingle  ideas  into  one  complex 
idea;  which  idea,  though  compounded  of  a  great  number 
of  parts,  often  bears  no  refemblance  to  any  of  its  condi- 
tuent  principles,  but,  like  the  whitenefs  of  the  fun's 
light,  which  is  compounded  of  the  feven  primary  colours, 
aflumes  a  fimple  appearance  in  the  m.lnd,  and  is  frequently 
miftaken  for  a  fimple  idea.  Thus  the  abftracl  idea  of 
man,  houfe,  horfe,  or  dog,  is  formed  by  the  coalefcence 
of  the  ideas  of  all  the  individual  objecls  to  which  the 
words  man,  houle,  &:c.  have  been  applied.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  Mr  Locke's  account  of  abftraft  ideas,  though 
he  did  not  perfectly  underftand  the  theory  of  them,  is  by 
no  means  dcferving  of  the  ridicule  fo  liberally  beftowed 
upon  it  by  Berkeley — Hartley,  vol,  1.  prop.  12.  Prieft- 
ley's  Abridgement  of  Hartley,  Introd  ucl ion,  eiTay  iii. 

b  Comparing 
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Comparing  together  a  number  of  parti- 
cular ideas,  we  obfervefome  properties  which 
they  pofTefs  in  common  ;  to  this  colledioti 
of  properties  we  affign  a  name  which  de- 
notes a  SPECIES,  as  man,  horfe,  &c.  and  the 
like. 

Comparing  various  fpecies,  we  find  fome 
particulars  in  which  they  agree.  To  thefe 
we  annex  .1  name,  and  call  it  a  genus  ;  thus 
horfe,  dog,  fheep,  elephant,  &c.  agree  in  the 
property  of  being  living  creatures,  with  four 
feet.  Hence  we  form  the  genus  quadruped^ 
and  all  creatures  having  thefe  properties  are 
faid  to  belong  to  this  genus. 

Comparing  together  various  genera,  we  dif- 
cover  fome  properties  in  which  they  all  agree. 
This  colledtion  of  properties  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  name,  forms  a  superior  genus  ; 
thus  man,  beaft,  bird,  fifh,  infed:,  reptile, 
agree  in  the  coaimon  properties  of  animal, 
that  is  ill  perception,  and  voluntary  motion, 
united  to  organized  bodies.  Animal  there- 
fore is  a  fuperior.  genus,  of  which  man,  bird, 
&c.  are  fpecies. 

Advancing  in  the  comparifon  of  genera,  we 

at  lafi;    fmd    one  property    common    to   all 

things  which  exlft  ;   namely,  bung.     This, 

8  therefore. 
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therefore,  is  the  higheft  genus,  which  logicians 

call  GENUS   GENERALISSIMUM. 

Genus  general'ijfimum  is  never  confidered  as 
a  fpecies.  The  lowell  fpecies,  which  extends 
only  to  individuals,  and  is  never  confidered  as 
a  genus,  is  called  species  specialissima. 
Intermediate  clafTes,  which  are  fometimes  ge- 
nera, and  fometimes  fpecies,  are  called  y^(^c?r- 
dinate  genera. 

Univerfal  projierties  are  thofe  in  which 
many  individuals  agree.  Univerfal  ideas  are 
reprefentations  of  thefe  properties.  Univerfal 
terms  are  the  expreflions  of  univerfal  ideas. 

Singular  or  particular  ideas  are  the 
ideas  of  individuals,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

Collective  ideas,  are  ideas  which  re- 
prefent  a  number  of  individuals,  as  an  army, 
a  flock. 

The  proximate  genus  of  any  fpecies, 
is  the  genus  immediately  above  it,  or  that 
colle6lion  of  properties,  which  it  poiTeffes  in 
common  with  the  feweft  claffes  of  beings. 
Thus,  quadruped  is  the  proximate  genus  of 
horfe.  The  remote  genus,  is  genus  gene- 
raliffimum,  or  that  property  which  it  has  in 
common  with  all  other  beings,  as  exiftence. 
Other  genera  are  called  intermediate. 

b  2  Specific 
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Specific  difference,  is  that  property, 
or  collection  of  properties,  which  diftinguifhes 
the  fpecies  from  the  proximate  genus,  and 
from  all  fpecies  under  the  fame  genus.  Thus, 
creature  is  the  proximate  genus  of  animal  ; 
and  perception,  and  voluntary  motion  by 
means  of  corporeal  organs,  is  the  fpecific  dif- 
ference by  which  animal  is  diftinguifhed  from 
creature,  the  genus,  and  from  vegetable,  an- 
other fpecies  under  the  fame  genus.  Plane 
reililinear  figure  is  the  proximate  genus  of 
triangle  :  having  three  fides,  and  three  angles, 
is  the  fpecific  difference. 

Hence  it  follows  that  proximate  genus 
comprehends  all  the  common  properties,  and 
fpecilic  difference  all  the  peculiar  properties, 
of  an  univerfal  idea. 

Numerical  difference,  is  that  collec- 
tion of  properties  which  diftinguifhes  an  indi- 
vidual from  the  fpecies  fpecialiffima,  and  from 
every  individual  under  the  fame  fpecies.  Man 
is  the  fpecies  fpecialilTima  of  Julius  Caefar. 
The  peculiarities  of  time,  place,  birth,  fignrCp 
exploits,  and  other  incidents,  conftitute  the 
numerical  difference  which  d ifl: in gui flies  Julius 

Csefar  from  the  reft  of  the  fpecies. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  follows  that  fpecies  fpeciaHfTima 
comprehends  all  the  commo7i  properties,  and 
numerical  difference  all  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties, of  a  particular  iilea. 

Univerfal  ideas  are  confidered  according  to 
their  comprehe?iJi07i  and  their  extenfion. 

The  COMPREHENSION  of  an  idea  ex- 
preffes  the  colledtion  of  fimple  ideas  con- 
tained in  a  complex  one.  The  extension 
of  an  univerfal  idea  refpe6ts  the  number  of 
fpecies  and  individuals  included  under  it. 

Genera  and  fpecies  are  creatures  of  the 
mind,  and  not,  as  formerly  fuppofed,  models 
of  fubftances  exifting  in  nature.  They  are 
contrivances  of  the  intelledl,  invented  for  the 
convenience  of  claffing  its  ideas. 

Genus,  Species,  Difference,  Property,  and 
Accident,  are  called  the  ^i^^^/W/V^/^/^j  ;  for 
whatever  is  predicated  or  affirmed  of  any 
fubje6l  muft  be  one  or  other  of  thefe*. 

The  THIRD  aft  of  the  mind  in  the  for- 
mation of  complex  ideas,  is  comparison  ; 
by  which  two  or  more  objeds  being  brought 

*  Duncan's  Logic,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  feci.  ii. 
Watts's  Logic,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  feci.  iii. 
Locke's  Effay,  book  ii.  ch.  xi.  feci,  ix.  — xiii. 

b  3  at 
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at  once  into  the  view  of  the  mind,  their  mu- 
tual correfpondencies  are  difcovered. 

Hence  arife  our  ideas  of  relations,  fuch 
as  greater  and  lefs,  older  and  younger,  father 
and  fon,  king  and  fubjed,  creator  and  crea- 
ture, and  the  like. 

Ideas  of  relation  are  very  numerous.  The 
mind  is  directed  in  the  choice  of  them,  and 
in  annexing  words  to  them,  by  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence. 

Ideas  of  relation  are  of  the  higheft  import^ 
ance,  the  duties  of  life  depending  upon  the 
relations  which  moral  agents  fuftain  with  re- 
gard to  each  other. 

Ideas  of  relation  are  often  clear,  when  the 
fubjeds  of  thefe  relations  are  very  imper-» 
fedly  known,  as  creator  and  creature,  caufe 
and  effcdt,  and  the  like*. 

SECTION  V. 

Concerning  Words  as  the  Signs  of  Ideas. 

WORDS,  are  articulate  founds,  ufed  as  the 
figns  of  ideas. 

*  Duncan's  L'^g'c,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  feci.  iii. 
Locke's  EflaV)  book  ii.  ch.  xxv. 

The 
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The  connexion  between  words  and  ideas 
IS  perfe6lly  arbitrary.  The  want  of  attention 
to  this  circumftance  has  been  the  fource  of 
innumerable  errors  in  judgment  and  rea- 
foning. 

By  frequent  ufe,  a  term  becomes  fo  ftrongly 
aflbciated  with  an  idea  that  it  never  fails  to 
fuggefl  it,  and  converfe^y,  the  idea  with  the 
name. 

The  ufe  of  words  is  to  record  our  own 
trains  of  ideas,  and  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  others. 

Our  own  ideas  are  recorded,  by  being 
clothed  in  words,  and  committed  to  writing. 

Men  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each 
other  by  language,  in  confequence  of  an 
agreement,  tacit  or  exprefs,  to  annex  the 
fame  ideas  to  the  fame  w'ords. 

All  language  may  be  refolved  into  nouns 
and  verbs,  with  their  refpedive  abbreviations. 

Nouns  exprefs  names  of  things  :  they  are 
divided  into  fubftantives,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal things  fpoken  of;  and  adjedives,  which 
denote  qualities,  or  circumftances  belonging  to 
them. 

Verbs  exprefs  modes  of  exiftence.     They 

are  of  three  kinds,    fuch  as  denote  fimple 

b  4  exiftence  j 
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exiftence  ;  for  example,  to  be  :  fuch  as  exprefs 
exiftence  in  an  active  ftate ;  for  example,  to 
eat :  and  fuch  as  exprefs  exiftence  in  a  paffive 
ftate  ;  as,  to  be  eaten, 

Words  which  are  ufually  reprefented  as  in- 
declinable particles,  having  no  determinate 
fignification  of  their  own,  are  abbreviations 
of  nouns  or  verbs,  invented  for  the  greater 
expedition  of  communicating  our  thoughts. 
Thus,  If  fignifies  give ;  ^nd  fignifies  add, 
being  imperatives  of  correfponding  verbs.  See 
this  theory  of  language  ftated  and  evinced  in 
Mr.  Home  Tooke's  Diverfions  of  Purley*. 

As  fimple  ideas  are  the  elements  of  all 
knowledge,  fo  words  expreffive  of  fimple 
ideas  are  the  elements  of  language,  beyond 
which  we  cannot  explain  the  meaning  of 
terms^ . 

Names  of  fimple  ideas  ftanding  for  fimple 
perceptions  only,  are  of  all  words  the  leaft 
ambiguous. 

Words  are  properly  only  the  figns  of  a 
man's  own  ideas ;  but  they  are  fecretly, 
though  improperly,  ufed  as  the  figns  of  other 

*  Home  Tooke's  Diverfions  of  Purley,  praes.  page  185. 
Darwin's  Zoonomb,  vol.  i.  page  53 t. 

men's 
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men's  ideas,  and   alio  of  objeds   really  ex- 
ifling. 

Words  expreflive  of  intelledual  ideas,  fuch 
as  underftanding,  imagination,  and  the  like, 
are  generally  borrowed  from  fenfible  obje<Sts. 
This  circumflance  points  to  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  and  indicates,  that  fenfible  ideas 
are  the  tiift  which  gain  admifTion  into  the 
mind*. 

SECTION  VI 

Of  Definition, 

DEFINITION,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word. 

All  words  capable  of  definition,  exprefs 
either  fimple  or  complex  ideas. 

Words  which  exprefs  fimple  ideas  may  be 
explained  either,  i,  by  an  intelligible  fyno- 
nymous  w^ord  ;  or,  2,  by  a  reference  to  the 
archetype  of  the  idea.  Thus,  vert  fignifies 
green  ;  or,  it  is  the  colour  of  grafs. 

Words  expreffing  complex  ideas  may  be 
explained,  i,  by  a  fynonymous  term  ;   or,  2, 


*  Duncan's  Lopjic,  book  i.  ch,  v. 
Logke's  Eflay,  book  iii.  ch.  i.  ii. 
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by  referring  to  the  archetype  ;  or,  3,  by  enu- 
merating the  fimple  ideas  comprehended  in 
the  complex  idea. 

Thus,  for  example,  verre  -is  glafs  ;  or,  it  is 
the  fubftance  of  which  windows  are  made ; 
or,  it  is  a  fubftance,  tranfparent,  brittle, 
elaftic,  &c.  &c. 

The  explication  of  words  by  fynonymous 
terms,  or  by  reference  to  the  archetypes  of  the 
ideas,  is  called  by  logicians  the  definition 

OF  THE  NAME. 

The  explication  of  a  term  expreflive  of  a 
complex  idea,  by  the  enumeration  of  its 
component  fimple  ideas,  is  called  the  defi- 
nition OF  THE  THING ;  our  idcas  being 
fuppofed,  though  erroneoufly,  to  be  repre- 
fentations  of  things. 

The  refolution  of  a  very  complex  idea  im- 
mediately into  its  component  fimple  ideas 
would  puzzle  and  confound  the  underftand- 
ing,  as  if  a  perfon  fliould  attempt  to  convey 
a  diftindt  idea  of  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  men,  by  repeating  the  names  of  all  the 
individuals. 

The  method  in  which  the  mind  attains  a 
diftindl  view  of  a  very  complex  idea,  is  by 
dividing  it  into  a  few  large  parts ;   fubdivid- 

ing 
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ing  each  large  divifion  into  fmaller ;  and  each 
fmaller  divifion  into  lefs  ;  till  at  laft  it  re- 
folves  the  whole  co:nplex  idea  into  its  coa- 
ftituent  fimple  ones,  or  at  leaft  into  parts  fo 
fmall  that  it  can  eafily  comprehend  each. 

Thus  a  million  is  divided  into  ten  hundreds 
of  thoufands ;  each  hundred  thoufand  into 
ten  ten-thouiands  ;  each  ten-thoufand  into 
ten  thoufands  ;  eacti  thoufand  into  ten  hun- 
dreds ;  each  hundred  into  ten  tens  j  and 
each  ten  into  ten  units. 

Upon  this  principle  logicians  have  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  rules  they  have  laid  down  for 
the  refolution  of  a  complex  idea,  or  what 
they  call,  the  definition  of  the  thing. 

All  objects,  confequently  all  ideas  of  ob- 
jedls,  have  fome  properties  in  common  with 
other  objcds,  and  ideas,  and  fome  peculiar  to 
themfelves. 

If  a  perfon  defirous  of  refolving  a  very 
complex  idea  into  its  conflituent  principles, 
fhould  exprefs  all  the  common  properties  by 
one  term,  and  fhould  either  enumerate  the 
fpecial  properties,  or  exprefs  them  together 
by  another  term,  it  is  evident  that  he  divides 
the  given  idea  into  its  larger  parts.  Tiuis, 
quadruped\%  an  animal^  w'ltii  Jour  Jeet, 

If 
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If  the  common  properties  be  exprefTed  by  a 
term  not  fufficiently  .intelligible,  and  if  he 
proceed  farther  to  divide  this  complex  idea 
in  the  fame  manner  into  its  common  and 
fpecial  properties,  he  will  then  have  refolved 
the  original  idea  into  flill  fmaller  parts. 
Thus,  animal  is  a  creature^  which  perceives 
and  moves,  by  means  of  corporeal  organs. 

If  in  this  manner  he  proceeds  with  the 
fcveral  parts  of  the  complex  idea,  he  will 
gradually  reduce  it  to  its  component  fimple 
ideas,  and  render  it  perfedly  comprehenfible 
to  the  mind.  Thus,  creature^  is  derived  fub- 
ftance;  ftibfiance  is  being  felf-fubfifting  ;  beirtg 
is  a  fimple  idea. 

In  conformity  to  thefe  principles,  logicians 
have  laid  down  their  rules  for  the  definition 
of  all  complex  ideas,  whether  univerfal  or 
particular ;  that  is,  for  the  definition  of  the 
thing. 

To  DEFINE  AN  UNIVERSAL  IDEA,   "join 

"  the  name  of  the  proximate  genus,  with  the 
*'  fpecific  difference." 

For  example,  a  quadruped  is  an  animal, 
with  four  feet.  A  fquare  is  a  quadrilateral 
figure,  having  four  equal  fides  and  four  right 
arigles. 

To 
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To  DEFINE  A  PARTICULAR  IDEA,    "join 

*•'  the  name  of  the  fpecies  fpeciaUffiina,  with 
"  the  numerical  difFerence." 

Thus,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  was  an  Englifh- 
man  who  was  born  in  fuch  a  place,  at  fuch  a 
time,  who  was  of  fuch  a  ftature,  complexion, 
&c.  who  poflefled  fuch  and  fuch  talents,  and 
who  made  fuch  and  fuch  extraordinary  dif- 
coveries  in  philofophy,  &c.  &c. 

Definitions  of  individuals  are  called  de- 
scriptions. 

If  the  term  which  exprefTes  the  fpecies 
fpecialiflima,  or  the  proximate  genus,  be  not 
underftood,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  define  it 
according  to  the  rule,  and  fo  on  till  you  come 
to  genus  generaliifimum,  which  is  a  fimple 
idea  and  therefore  indefinable.  By  this 
means  the  original  idea,  how  complex  fo- 
ever,  is  gradually  refolved  into  its  component 
fimple  ideas. 

This  rule  of  definition  is  cowpkley  for  it 
comprehends  all  the  common,  and  all  the  pe- 
culiar properties  of  the  thing  defined. 

The  rule  of  definition  is  al.'b  umverfal^  for 
all  complex  ideas  are  either  univerfal  or  par- 
ticular,   or,    in    other   words,  they  reprefent 

either  fpecies  or  individuals. 

Univerfal 
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Unlverfal  ideas,  in  their  afcent  from  in- 
dividuals to  genus  geiieraliffimum,  become 
gradually  more  fimple  ^  lofujg  the  fpecific 
difference,  that  is,  the  peculiar  properties  of 
fome  Ipecies,  in  every  ftep  of  the  progrefs. 

Univerf  jI  ideas,  in  their  defcent  from  genus 
generaliiTi.au m  to  in^  ividuals,  become  gra- 
dually more  complex,  taking  up  in  every  ftep 
of  the  progrefs  the  fpecific  difference,  or  pe- 
culiar properties  of  fome  fpecies,  till  they 
reach  the  individual,  v^hich  is  the  moft  com- 
plex of  all  ideas*. 

*  Duncan's  Logic,  book  i.  ch.  vi.  vii. 

Locke's  Effay,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  xi.  fe£l.  I4 — 22 
Watts's  Logic,  part  i.  ch.  vi.  fed  i. 
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PART  THE   SECOND. 

OF  JUDGMENT, 

SECTION   I. 

Of  Judgmcfit  and  Evidence, 

W  HEN  two  ideas  are  compared  together, 
they  either  concur,  as  milk  and  whitenefs  ;  or 
they  coincide,  as  God  and  Creator  ;  or  they 
do  not  concur,  as  vice  and  ufefulnefs  ;  or 
they  do  not  coincide,  as  man  and  brute. 

The  CONCURRENCE    Or    COINCIDENCE  of 

ideas,  or  the  want  of  this  concurrence  or 
coincidence,  is  perceived  either  immediately, 
or  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  idea. 

The  immediate  perception  of  the  concur- 
rence or  coincidence  of  two  ideas,  or  of  the 
want  of  concurrence  or  coincidence,  is  called 

JUDGMENT. 

This  is  the  second  operation  of  the 
mind  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  and  is 
to  be  diftinguilhed  from  reasoning,  which 
is  the  perception  of  the  concurrence  or  coin- 
cidence 
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cidencc  of  two  ideas,  or  of  the  want  of  It,  !)y 
the  intervention  of  fome  third  idea,  as  will 
hereafter  be  explained. 

The  SOURCES  of  Judgment  are  Confciouf- 
nefs,  Senfe,  Intuition,  and  Teilimony. 

Consciousness  is  the  mind's  perception 
of  its  own  exiftence,  faculties,  and  operations. 

The  SENSES  teach  us  the  exiftence,  pro- 
perties, and  powers  of  external  objects,  and 
the  co-exiftence  of  different  properties  in  the 
fame  fubftance. 

For  example:  we  learn  by  the  fenfes  that 
matter  exifts,  that  milk  is  white,  that  fire  dif- 
folves  wax  and  hardens  clay,  that  glafs  is 
brittle  and  tranfparent,  that  gold'  is  malleable 
and  fufible,  &c. 

The  fenfes  do  not  teach  us  the  real  eiTences 
of  fubflances,  the  original  caufes  of  their  pe- 
culiar properties  and  powers,  nor  the  reafon 
of  the  coexidence  of  different  properties  in 
lh(5  fame  fubftance, 

Obfervations  of  the  fenfes  are  the  foun- 
dations of  natural  knowledge,  and  of  what  is 
called  Experimental  Philofophy. 

Intuition,  is  the  perception  of  the  re- 
lation between  two  ideas  by  the  immediate 
6  infpection 
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infpe<^lon  of  the  mind,  as  the  whole  Is  greater . 
than  its  part*. 

Intuition  is  the  foundation  of  demonftra^ 
tion,  and  the  knowledge  fo  acquired  is  caled, 
by  way  of  eminence,  Science. 

Testimony,  is  the  criterion  of  fad:s 
which  do  not  fall  immediately  under  our 
own  obfervation. 

Moft  of  our  natural  knowledge  is  acquired 
by  tellimony,  the  experiments  which  can  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  any  individual,  being 
very  few  in  comparifon  with  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  natural  philofophy  ;  but  all  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  is  ultimately  founded  upon 
experiment. 

The  proper  province  of  teflimony  is  the 
proof  of  fadSj  which,  having  happened  in 
paft  times,  or  in  diftant  places,  have  not  fallen 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  fenfes. 

*  Properly  fpeaking.  Intuition  is  not  a  diflintl  mode'of 
knowledge.  Intuitive  propofitions  are  general  inferences 
from  the  moft  obvious^fenfible  appearances.  Thus,  The 
whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  is  not  aiTented  to  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  coincidence  of 
abftradl  ideas,  but  as  a  izCt  veiihed  by  conftant  invariable 
obfervation. — Vid.  Hartley,  part  i.  prop.  £6.  Eeddoes's 
Obfervations  on  Mathematical  Evidence. 

c  Teflimony 
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Tefllinony  miift  be  true  when  the  relater 
Is  not  himfelf  deceived,  and  does  not  intend  to 
irr.pofe  upon  others. 

The  knowledge  acquired  by  teftimony  Is 
called  Hiftorical*. 

SECTION    11. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Propofitions^ — Divfion   of 
them  into  ^Affirmative  and  Negative, 

•  A  JUDGMENT,  or  what  Mr.  Locke 
calls  a  mental  propofitlon,  is  that  union  or 
reparation  of  the  ideas  which  is  the  refult  of 
the  a£t  of  judgingf. 

Judgment,  that  is,  aflbclatlons  of  ideas, 
may  exiil  without  any  connexion  with  words, 
and  this  muft  neceffarily  be  the  cafe  with 
perfons  who  are  born  deaf  and  dumb.  But 
men  are  fo  much  ufed  to  connect  ideas  with 
words,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  treat  of 
judgments  as  diftinguiflied  from  verbal  pro- 
pofitions. 

•  Duncan's  Logic,  book  ii.  ch.  1. 

Prieftley  againft  Reld,  SfC.  Introduiflion,  p.  37 — 61, 
Wiitts's  Logic,  part  ii.  fefl.  ix. 
|-  It  comprehends  in  reality  every  clafs  of  aflbciationt 
of  ideas,  excepting  thofe  which  are  the  refult  of  reafoning. 

A  PROPO- 
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A  PROPOSITION,  is  a  judgment  clothed  in 
words  :  as  Gold  is  precious,  Virtue  is  excellent. 

Every  propofition  confifts  of  three  parts : 
the  fubje6l,  the  predicate,  and  the  copula. 

The  SUBJECT  of  a  propofition  is  the  idea 
concerning  which  fomething  is  affirmed  or 
denied.  The  predicate,  is  the  idea  united  to 
or  feparated  from  the  fubjedl.  The  copula, 
is  the  artificial  fign  which  rcprefents  the  union, 
or  the  feparation,  of  the  fubjedt  and  the  pre- 
dicate. 

Thus,  in  the  propofition,  God  is  good ; 
God,  is  the  fubjed;,  good,  is  the  predicate,  and 
f  J,  is  the  copula. 

The  feveral  parts  of  a  propofition  are  not 
always  difllndly  exprelTed.  A  propofition 
may  fometimes  be  expreffed  in  two  words,  or 
even  in  one.  But  every  propofition  may  be 
refolved  into  thefe  three  parts  :  thus,  I  go  5 
that  is,  I  am  going.  Ambulo  ;  i.  e.  ego  fum 
ambulans. 

The  various  inflexions  of  the  declinable 
parts  of  fpecch  in  all  languages,  fupply  the 
place  of  formal  propofitions. 

The  FIRST  divifion  of  propofitions  is  into 
affirmative  and  negative. 

An  AFFIRMATIVE  PROPOSITION  conneds 
c  2  the 
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the  predicate  with  the  fubjedt,  as,  Virtue  i& 
wifdom. 

A  NEGATIVE  PROPOSITION,  feparates  the 
predicate  from  the  fubjedt,  a&,  God,  is  not,  a 
tyrant. 

The  negative  particle  belongs  to  the  co- 
pula, whofe  property  it  is  to  unite  or  feparate 
the  terms  of  the  propofition*. 

In  an  affirmative  proportion  the  predicate 
is  taken  in  its  whole  comprehenfiojiy  that  is, 
every  property  of  the  predicate  is  affirmed  of 
the  fubjed:.  Thus,  when  it  is  faid,  Man  is  an 
animal,  every  idea  included  in  animal  is  pre- 
dicated of  man. 

In  a  negative  propofition  the  predicate  is 
taken  in  its  whole  extenjion,  that  is,  all  fpe- 
cies  and  individuals  of  the  predicate  are  de- 
nied of  the  fubje<St.  Thus,  in  the  propofition, 
Vegetables  are  hot  animals,  all  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals are  denied  of  vegetables. 

*  Duncan's  Logic,  part  ii.  ch.  il. 
Locke's  Eflay,  book  iv.  ch.  v. 
Watts's  Logic,  part  ii.  ch.  i.  ii.  fc£l.  ii. 
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SECTION  III. 


Of  Univerfal  and  F articular  Propofitions — of 
Oppofite  and  Suhalternate  Propofitions, 

THE  SECOND  divifion  of  propofitions  is 
into  UNIVERSAL  and  particular. 

An  UNIVERSAL  PROPOSITION,  IS  a  propo- 
fition  the  fubject  of  which  is  an  univerfal 
idea,  and  the -predicate  extends  to  the  whole 
cf  the  fubjed  ;  as,  All  men  are  mortal ;  No 
man  is  perfedly  happy. 

The  figns  of  an  univerfal  propofition  are 
ufually  the  w^ords  all,  every,  no,  none, 

A  PARTICULAR  PROPOSITION,  is  a  pro- 
pofition  the  fubjed  of  which  is  an  univerfal 
idea,  but  the  predicate  is  limited  to  a  part  of 
the  fubje£l.  The  figns  of  this  clafs  of  pro- 
pofitions are,  ufually,  the  words  fomc,  many, 
few  :  as,  Some  men  are  wife  ;  Many  philo" 
fophers  have  fallen  into  error. 

Collective  propositions,  are  propo- 
fitions the  fubjed  of  w^hich  is  a  colledive 
idea :  as,  The  Greeks  were  a  polifhed  people ; 
The  Romans  conquered  the  world. 

C  3  A  SINGULAR 
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A  SINGULAR  PROPOSITION,  IS  a  propo? 
fition  the  fubje6l  of  which  is  a  fingular  idea, 
or  an  individual ;  as,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was 
the  inventor  of  fluxions. 

Coiledive  propcfitions  are  generally  fin- 
gular propofitions,  the  univerfal  epithets 
which  are  fometimes  ufed,  only  ferving  to 
combine  the  various  ideas  comprehended 
under  the  univerfal  term  which  is  the  fubjedt 
of  the  propofition. 

Indefinite  propositions,  are  thnfe  in 
which  the  fubjedl  is  indefinitely  exprefled. 
Thefe  are  generally  univerfal  propofitions, 
but  in  fome  cafes  they  may  be  particular  ;  as, 
men,  that  is  all  men,  are  mortal ;  the  vir- 
tuous, that  is  the  majority  of  the  virtuous,  are 
happy. 

In  fingular  propofitions  the  predicate  ne- 
ceiTarily  belongs  to  the  whole  fubjed:  ;  con- 
fequently,  though  with  refped  to  the  fubjed 
they  are  of  all  propofitions  the  moft  par- 
ticular, they  are  neverthelefs  uniformly  go- 
verned by  the  rules  of  univerfals  j  and  by  lo- 
gicians they  are  claffed  as  fuch. 

All  propofitions  are  either  univerfal  or 
particular ;    and  they  are  all  either  negative 

or 
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or  affirmative  :  all  propofitions  therefore  are 
reducible  to  four  clafles,  univerfal  affirmative, 
univerfal  negative,  particular  affirmative,  or 
particular  negative, 

Thefe  feveral  claflcs  of  propofitions  are  by 
logicians  diftinguifhed  by  the  vowels  A,  E, 
1,  Oj  of  which  A,  fignifies  univerfal  affir- 
mative ;  E,  univerfal  negative ;  I,  particular 
affirmative  ;  and  O,  particular  negative,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  diftich ; 

Afierit  A,  neg;at  E,  verum  generaliter  ambos. 
Aflerit  I,  negat  O,  fed  pardcuk'riter  ambo. 

Propofitions,  as  they  are  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, are  faid  to  differ  in  quality  ;  as  uni- 
verfal  or  particular,    they   differ   in   quan- 

-TITY. 

If  two  propofitions  differ  in  quality,  they 
are  called  opposite  ;  if  in  quantity  the  parti- 
cular is  faid  to  be  subaltePvN  to  the  univerfal. 

Of  OPPOSITE  propofitions  there  are  three 
claffes  ;   contradictory,  contrary,  and 

SUBCONTRARY. 

Propofitions  differing  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  are  called  contradictory.  Of 
thefe  one  muft  be  true,  and  the  other  flilfe : 
thus, 

c  4  All 
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All  men  are  wife. 

Some  men  are  not  wife. 
Two   uniyerfals   differing   in   quality,   are 
called  CONTRARY  PROPOSITIONS.  Of  thefc, 
both  may  be  falfe,but  they  cannot  both  be  true. 

All  men  are  wife. 

No  men  are  wdfe. 
Two    particular  proportions  differing    in 
quality,  are  faid  to  be  subcontrary.     Of 
thefe,  both  may^be  true,  but  they  cannot  both 
be  falfe  :    thus, 

Some  men  are  wife. 

Some  men  are  not  wife. 
If  proportions  differing  in  quantity  agree 
in  quality,  then 

1 .  If  the  univerfal  be  true,  the  particular 
muft  be  true ;  but  not  vice  verfa :   thus, 

All  men  are  mortal. 
Some  men  are  mortal. 

2.  If  the  particular  be  falfe,  the  univerfal 
muft  be  falfe  ;    but  not  vice  verfa  :   thus, 

All  men  have  wings. 
Some  men  have  wings. 

3.  Sometimes  both   proportions  are  true, 
and  fometimes  both  are  falfe*. 

*   Duncan's  Logic,  book.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Watts's  Logic,  book  il.  ch.  II  fed.  i.  iii. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  Abfolute  and  Modal ^   Simple^-  Cojnpoundy 
and  Disjunclive  Propnfitions. 

THE  THIRD  divifion  of  propofitions,  is 
into  ABSOLUTE  and  modal.    * 

An  ABSOLUTE  PROPOSITION  aflerts  the 
actual  connexion  or  coincidence  of  the  fub- 
jeft  and  predicate,  or  the  wagt  of  that  con- 
nexion or  coincidence  ;  as,  Learning  is  ufeful; 
No  man  is  perfedt. 

A  MODAL  PROPOSITION  affirms  the  man- 
ner of  connexion  between  the  fubjed:  and  the 
predicate ;  as.  Men  ought  to  be  virtuous ; 
Truth  muft  prevaiL 

Modal  propofitions  may  be  reduced  to  ab- 
foiute  ones,  by  making  the  connexion  of  the 
two  ideas  the  fubjedl,  and  the  mode  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  propofition  :  tlius,  That  men 
Ihould  be  virtuous  is  morally  obligatory;  The 
prevalence  of  truth  is  necefTary. 

Hypothetical  propositions, are thofe 
in  which  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  one  pro- 
portion, called  the  antecedent,  is  made  the 
condition  of  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  another 
6  propofition. 
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propofition,  called  the  confequent :  thus,  if 
God  be  good,  the  virtuous  will  be  happy. 

Thefe  indeed  are  not,  properly  fpeaking, 
propofitions,  but  fyllogifms,  as  will  hereafter 
appear. 

The    FOURTH   divifion  of  propofitions  is 

into    SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

A  SIMPLE  PROPOSITION  has  but  one  fub' 
jed  and  one  predicate  ;,  as,  vice  is  difhonour- 
able. 

A  COMPOUND  OR  COPULATIVE  PROPO- 
SITION has  two  or  more  fubjedls,  or  predi- 
cates, or  both ;  as,  learning  and  virtue  are 
better  than  riches  and  power. 

A  compound  propofition  may  be  refolved 
into  as  many  fimple  propofitions  as  it  con- 
tains fubjeds,  or  predicates,  or  both. 

A  DISJUNCTIVE  PROPOSITION  Compares 
two  or  more  predicates  with  the  fubjedl,  but 
affirms,  that  one  only  belongs  to  it,  without 
determining  which;  as,  the  earth  either  moves 
or  is  at  reft  ;  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  either  greater  or  lefs  than  two  right 
angles,  or  they  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

A  ditjun61ive  propofition  is  properly  a  fimple 
propofition,  for  though  various  predicates  are 
compared  with  the  fubjeci,  one  only^  exclufive 

of 
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of  all  the  reft,  is  affirmed  to  be  connected 
with  it^'. 

SECTION   V. 

OfPropofiUons  True  a?id  Falfe^  Certain  and 
Uncertain^  Intuitive  and  Denicnjirable. 

THE  FIFTH  divifion  ofpropofitions  is  into 

TRUE,  AND   FALSE. 

A  TRUE  PROPOSITION,  Unites  ideas  that 
agree,  and  feparates  thofe  which  difagree. 

A  FALSE  PROPOSITION,  affirms  an  agree- 
ment between  ideas  which  difagree,  and  a 
difagreement  between  thofe  which  agree. 

Of  true  propofitions,  fome  are  certain 
and  fome  are  uncertain. 

A  certain  PROPOSITION,  IS  a  propo- 
fition  the  truth  of  which  is  clearly  perceived. 

An  uncertain,  or  dubious  proposi-' 
TION,  is  a  propofition  the  evidence  of  which 
is  not  perfe£lly  fatisfadtory. 

Of  certain  propositions,  fome  are  in- 
tuitive and  fome  demonftrable. 

An  intuitive  proposition,  is  one  the 
truth  of  which  is  perceived  immediately  upon 

*  Duncan's  Logic,  book  ii.  feft.  iv.  v. 

the 
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the  comparlfon  of  the  ideas  ;  as,  The  whole  is 
equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  together. 

A     DEMONSTRABLE     PROPOSITION,    IS   a 

propofition  which  may  be  proved  by  a  train 
of  reafoning  called  denionftration  ;  as,  The 
fquare  of  the  hypptenufe,  is  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  the  fides,  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 

Demonstration,  is  a  fucceilion  of  pro- 
pofitions,  beginning  with  felf-evident  and  ad-» 
vancing  to  remoter  truths,  in  which  every 
fuccelTive  propofition  is  intuitively  connected 
with  the  preceding,  till  in  the  end  the  con- 
clufion  becomes  intuitive. 

The  moft  perfecfl  fpecimen  of  the  procefs 
of  the  mind  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge 
is  found  in  mathematics. 

Mathematicians  begin  with  clear  and  accu- 
rate DEFINITIONS  of  their  terms,  to  which 
they  always  rigidly  adhere. 

From  definitions  they  advance  to  felf-evi- 
dcnt  propofitions,  fome  of  which  are  fpecu- 
lative,  and  are  called  axioms;  others  are 
praclical,  and  are  called  postulates. 

They  next  proceed  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  remoter  truths,  of  which  the  fpecu^ 
lative,  are  called  theorems,  and  the  pradi- 

cal,  PROBLEMS. 

From 
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From  eafy  and  intuitive  principles,  they 
thus  advance,  by  regular  gradation,  to  more 
difficult  and  complex  truths,  till  they  at  lad 
arrive  at  conclufions  the  moft  remote  from 
the  firft  principles  of  fcience,  and  fuch  as,  to 
a  perfon  not  converfant  in  thefe  inquiries, 
would  appear  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
intellect :  fuch  are  many  of  the  demonftra- 
tions  in  aftronomy,  and  in  other  branches 
of  natural  philofophy. 

Corollaries,  are  felf-evldent  inferences 
from  demonftrated  truths.  Scholia,  are  ob- 
fervations.  which  tend  to  illuiirate  a  fubje£t. 
Lemmas,  are  preliminary  propolitions. 

Mr.  Locke  thought,  that,  as  moral  ideas 
are  equally  capable  of  ftrict  definition  with 
mathematical  ideas,  demonftration  is  equally 
applicable  to  moral  fubjeds*. 

*  Duncan's  Logic,  book  li.  ch.  vi, 

Warts's  Logic,  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  feft.  vM.  vili. 
Locke's  Effav,  book  iv.  ch.  iv.  fed^.  vi.  vli. 
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OF  REASONING. 

SECTION   I. 

Of  Reafonlng^  and  the  Stru&ure  of  Sylloglfms^ 

1  HE  THIRD  OPERATION  OF  THE  MIND 
IN  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE  IS 
REASONING. 

Reasoning,  determines  the  relation  be- 
tween two  ideas  by  the  intervention  of  a 
third  with  which  they  are  compared. 

If  the  two  given  ideas  agree  with  the  third 
idea,  it  is  evident  that  they  muft  agree  with 
each  other  ;  if  one  agrees  and  the  other  dif- 
agrees,  their  mutual  difagreement  is  inferred. 

Hence  it  appears  that  every  a£t  of  reafon- 
ing  confifts  of  three  judgments,  in  two  of 
which  the  given  ideas,  that  is,  the  ideas 
whofe  relation  is  fought,  are  compared  with 
the  third  idea,  and  in  the  laft  they  are  joined 
to,  or  feparated  from  each  other. 
r  A  SYLLOGISM,  is  the  exprefTion  of  an  ad 
of  reafoning.  If,  for  example,  the  queftion 
8  be 
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be  concerning  the  relation  between  virtue 
and  honour,  let  utility  be  the  third  idea,  and 
the'fyllogifm  will  ftand  in  this  form  : 

Whatever  is  ufeful,  is  honourable. 

"Virtue,  is  ufeful,  * 

Therefore,  Virtue,  is  honourable. 
Again,  let  the  queftion   be   propofed  con- 
cerning the  relation  between  vice  and  hap«- 
pinefs,  and  let  odious  be  the  third  idea ;  the 
fyllogifni  will  ftand  thus : 

Nothing  odious  is  happy. 

Vice  is  odious, 

Therefore,  Vice  is  not  happy. 
Fropofitions  capable  of  being  proved  hf 
fyllogiftic  reafoning,  are  chiefly,  if  not  folely, 
thofe  which  exprefs  coincidences,  or  the  want 
of  them.  Such  are  all  propofitions  relating 
to  quantity  and  number ;  and  particularly 
the  dodtrlne  of  proportions.  Propofitions 
which  relate  to  concurrences  are  proved  by 
confcioufnefs,  fenfe,  or  teftimony.  Such  are 
the  fads  In  experimental  philofophy,  che- 
miftry,  and  hiftory. 

Logicians  have  invented  various  rules  for 
the  conftrudlon  of  fyllogifms,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce true  and  legitimate  conclufions ;:  thefe 
they  have  thrown  into  a  mathematical  form : 

they 
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they  are  chiefly  valuable  as  curious  fpeclmens 
of  logical  ingenuity  ;  but  they  may  alfo  be  of 
fome  ufe  to  airift  the  mind  in  analyfing  a  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning,  and  thus  detecting  fophiftry, 
and  eftabliOiing  truth^. 

SECTION  IL 

The  General  and  Special  Rules  of  Syllog'tfm 
demonjl  rated  from  their  Firjl  Principle:. 

DEFINITIONS. 
DEF.    I. 

A  SYLLOGISM,  is  the  exprefTion  of  an 
a£t  of  reafoning,  in  which  a  propofition  af- 
firming the  agreement  or  difa2;reement  of  two 
ideas,  is  inferred  from  two  preceding  propo- 
fitions,  in  which  thofe  ideas  are  compared 
with  fome  third  idea. 

DEF.    II. 

The  proportion  containing  the  inference 
is  called,  the  conclusion  ;  the  two  pre- 
ceding propofitions  are,  the  premises. 

•  Duncan's  L'^gic,  book  ili.  ch.  i. 

^  DEF. 
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DEF.    HI. 

The  ideas  compared  in  the  premlfes  and 
the  conclufion,  are  in  general  called  terms. 

I>EF.    IV. 

Both  the  terms  of  the  conclufion  are  called 
EXTREMES  ;  and  the  idea  with  which  they 
are  compared  is,  the  middle  term, 

DBF.    V. 

The  fubjecl  of  the  concludon  is  called,  the 
LESS,  and  the  predicate  of  it  is,  the  greater 

EXTREME,  or  TERM. 

t)EY.    VI. 

That  of  the  two  premifes  in  which  the 
greater  extreme  is  compared  with  the  middle 
term  is,  the  major  proposition  ;  that  in 
which  the  lefs  extreme  is  compared  with  it  is 
called,  the  minor  proposition,  and  fome- 
times,  the  assumption*, 

DEI. 

*  In  the  following  fyllogifm  : 

Truth  is  venerable  : 
Chriftianity  is  truth  ; 
Therefore,  Chriftianity  is  venerable. 
Chriftianity,  Venerable,  and  Truth,  are  the  terms  of 
the  fyllogifm.     Chriftianity  and  Venerable,  are  the  ex- 
tremes, and  Truth  the  middle  term.     Venerable,  is  the 
major,  and  Chriftianity,  the   minor  extreme.      Truth  is 

venerable, 
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DEF.    VII. 

A  propofidon  is  faid  to  be  universal, 
when  its  fubjeift  is  taken  unlverfally,  and 
PARTICULAR,  whcn  its  fubje6t  is  taken  par* 
ticularly*. 

DEF.    VIII, 

An  affirmative  proposition,  is  a 
propofition  in  which  two  ideas  are  aflerted  to 
agree.  A  negative  proposition,  is  one 
in  which  they  are  aflerted  to  difagree. 

AXIOMS. 

AX.    I. 

Particular  ideas,  and  propofitions,  are  con- 
tained in  univerfals,  but  not  vice  verfa. 

AX,    II. 

In  affirmative  propofitions,  the  predicate  is 

venerable,  Chriftianlty  is  Truth,  are  the  premifes.  There- 
fore Chriftianity  is  venerable,  is  the  conclufion.  Truth 
is  venerable,  is  the  major  propoGtion.  Chriftianity  is 
Truth,  is  the  minor  propofition,  or  the  aflumption. 

*  In  an  unlverfal  propofition  the  predicate  extends  to 
the  whole  Cubjefl,  whether  it  be  a  particular  or  univerfal 
idea;  in  a  particular  propoGtion  the  predicate  is  limited 
to  a  part  of  the  fubjeft. 

d  2  taken 
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taken   particularly,  in  negative  propofitions, 
univerfally*. 

Ax.    III.  ,,, 

If  two  ideas  agree  with  a  third,  they  agree 
with  each  other. 

AX.    IV. 

The  agreement  of  two  ideas  with  a  third, 
cannot .  prove  ^ their  difagreement  .with,  each 
other.-  rij.-  ;  ';.  i-irj^:  G-v!    ,ii  pc'i  ''      .iq 

If,  two  ideas  being*  compared  with  a  third, 
one  agrees,  and  the  other  difagrees,  they  dif- 
agree  with  each  other,oiXA 

Ax.    VI,. 

If  one  agrees,  and  the  other  difagrees,.  It 
cannot  be  inferred  that  they  agree  vvith  each 
other. 

AX.    VII. 

Nothing  can  be  inferred  concerning  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement  of  ideas  with  each 
other,  by  comparino;  them  with  two  diifercnt 

*  The  predicate"  irf  '*i  afErmatlve  propofition  being 
taken  iil  its  comprehenfion  only  •,  that  of  a  negative  pro- 
pofition in  its  extenfion.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  proving 
a  negative  propofition,  and  the  reafonablenefs  of  gene- 
rally  nnponh'g  the^onus' probanHi  upon  the  afRrmative 
fide  pf  the  queftion. 

•  ^^**  6  ideas 
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ideas  with  which  they  may  be  found  refpec- 
tively  to  agree.  r/i^t^  -^d  lon-.-.c-y  ■: 

AX.    VIII, 

Neither  can  any  thing  be  inferred,  concern- 
ing their  mutual  agreement  or  difagreement, 
by  comparing  them  with  one  and  the  fame 
idea,  with,  which  they  both  difagree. 

GENERAL  RULES  OF  SYLLOGISM. 

G.  Rule  i. 

If  the  middle  term  be  not  taken  once,  at 
leaft,  univcrfally,  nothing  can  be  inferred. 

DEM, 

I.  The  middle  term  being 
taken    twice    particu- 
larly may  fignify  two^ 
different  ideas*, 
gr.  I.  Ax.  7.  2.  No    conclufion    can    be 

drawn.     Q^,  E.  d. 

*  Thus,  from  the  premifes,  SDme  men  are  learned. 
Some  men  are  unlearned,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  they 
who  are  unlearned  are  learned,  becaufe  the  middle  term 
"  men"  in  both  the  premifes,  being  reitricled  by  the 
form  of  the  propofition  to  a  particular  clafs  under  the 
general  idea,  is  evidently  taken  in  different  fenfes  in  the 
t'.vo  premife*. 

d  3  G.  Rule 
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G.  Rule  n. 

A  term  cannot  be  taken  more  univerfally  in 
the  conclufion,  than  in  the  premifes. 

DEM. 

I.  To  take  a  term   parti- 
cularly   in    the    pre- 
mifes, and  univerfally 
'*  in      the      conclufion, 

would   be  to   fuppofe 
an  univerfal  contained 
in  a  particular. 
gr.  I.  Ax.  I.         2.  This  conclufion    is    ab- 

furd.     Q^  E.  D. 

G.  Rule  hi. 
If  the  major  propofition  of  ^a  fyllogifm  be 
a  particular  affirmative,  the  conclufion  can- 
not be  negative. 

DEM. 

I.  The  major   term   muft 

be  either  the  fubjed 

or  the  predicate  of  the 

major  propofition. 

Hyp.  Def.  7.         2.  If  it  be  the  fubje^,  it  is 

particularly  taken  4s 
being  a  particular  pro- 
pofition. 

Hypo 
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Hyp.  Ax.  2.         3.  If  it  be  the  predicate,  it  is 

particularly  taken  as 
being  an  aiErmajtive 
propofition. 

gr.  I.  2.  3.  4.  The  major  term  is  par- 

ticularly taken  in  the 
premifes. 

gr.  4.  G.  R.  2.     5.  It   muft  be  particularly 

taken  in  the  conclu- 
fion  :  that  is,  the  pre- 
dicate of  theconclufioa 
muft  be  taken  particu- 
larly. 

Ax.  2.  6,  The  predicate  of  a  nega- 

tive proportion  muft 
be  taken  univerfally. 

gr,  5,  6.  7.  Therefore  the  conclufion 

cannot     be     negative. 

Q^  E.  D. 

G.  Rule  iv. 
A  negative  conclufion  cannot  be  drawn 
from  two  affirmative  premifes. 

DEM. 

Def.  8.  I.  This  would  be  to  infer 

the    difagreement     of 

two  ideas   from  their 

d  4  agreement 
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agreement      with      a 
third. 
gr.  I.  Ax.  4.         2.  This  inference  isabfurd, 

Cb  E.  D. 

G.  Rule  v. 

From  two  negative  premifes  nothing  can 
be  concluded. 

DEM. 

Def.  8  I.  Thefe  premifes  only  (how, 

the  difagreement  of 
both  extremes  with 
the  middle  term. 

gr.  I.  Ax.  8.         2.  No     inference    can    bp 

drawn,  q^e.  D. 

G.  Rule  vi. 

If  one  of  the  premifes  be  negative,  the 
conclufion  mull  be  negative. 

DEM. 

Ax.  5.  I.  In  this   cafe  a  negative 

conclufion  may  juftly 

be  drawn. 
Ax.  6.  5.  An  affirmative  conclufion 

cannot  be  drawn, 
gr.  I.  2.  3.  The  conclufion  muft  be 

negative.     Q^  e.  d. 

Gc  Rule 
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G.  Rule  yii. 
From  two  particular  premifes  nothing  can 
be  concluded. 

LEMMA. 

Only  three  cafes  of  this  can  happen.  Of 
thefe  two  particular  premifes  both  may  be 
negative,  or  both  affirmative  ;  or  one  may  be 
negative,  and  th^  other  affirmative. 

CASE    I. 

.    Is  excluded  by  G.  Rule  V. 

CASE    II. 

If  both  be  particular  and  both  affirmative, 
nothing  can  follow. 

DEM. 

Pef.  7.  I.  Both   the   fubje^s  muil 

be  particularly  taken 
becaufe  they  are  par- 
ticular propofitions. 

Ax.  3.  2.  Both  the  predicates  raufl; 

be  particularly  taken 
becaufe  they  are  both 
affirmative. 

gr.  I.  2.  3.  The    middle  term  muft 

be  taken  twice  par- 
ticularly. 
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gr.  3.  G.  R.  I.     4.  No   conclufion    can  be 

drawn,     q^  e.  d. 
CASE    III. 

If  both  the  premifes  be  negative,  and  both 
particular,  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn. 

DEM. 

Hyp.  G.  R.  6.  I.  The  conclufion  is  ne- 
gative. 

gr.  I.  Ax.  2.         2.  The  major  term  is  uni- 

verfally  taken  in  the 
conclufion. 

gr.  2.  G.  R.  2.     3.  It  is  taken  univerfally  in 

the  major  propofition. 

Hyp.  Def.  7.  4.  The  fubjed  of  both  pre- 
mifes is  particular. 

Hyp.  Ax.  2.         5.  The  predicate  of  one  of 

the  premifes  is  par- 
ticular. 

gf*  3'  4«  5»  6«  ^f  the  four  terms,  none 

but  the  greater  ex-i 
treme  is  univerfally 
taken. 

gr.  6.  7.  The  middle  term  is  taken 

twice  particularly. 

gr.  7.  G.  R.  I.  8.  There  can  be  no  conclu- 
fion.    Q^  E.  D. 

From 
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From    comparing  the   firft,     fecond,    and 

third  cafes  with  the  lemma,  the  rule  follows 

univerfally. 

G.  Rule  viii. 

If  either  of  the  premifes  be  particular,  the 
conclufion  cannot  be  univerfal, 

LEMMA. 

Only  three  cafes  can  happen.  Both  the 
premifes  may  be  negative ;  or  both  affir- 
mative ;  or  one  may  be  negative,  and  the 
other  affirmative. 

CASE    I. 

Is  excluded  by  G.  Rule  V. 

CASE    II. 

If  both  the  premifes  be  affirmative,  and  one 
particular,  the  conclufion  cannot  be  univerlal. 

DEM. 

Hyp.  Ax.  2.  X,  The  predicates  of  both 

are  taken  particularly, 
becaufe  they  are  both 
affirmative. 

pef.  7.  2.  The   fubje£l   of  one   is 

taken  particularly,  one 
being  a  particular  pro- 
portion. 

gr.  I.  2. 
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gr.  I.  2.  3.  Three  terms  being  takea 

particularly^  only  one 
can  be  taken  univer- 
fally. 

G.  R.  I.  4.  The  middle  term  muft 

be  taken  univerfally,  if 
there  be  any  conclufion 
at  all. 

gr.  3.  4.  5.  Both  the  extremes  mud 

be  taken  particularly  in 
the  premifes, 

gr.  5.  6.  The  lefs  extreme  being 

taken  particularly  in 
the  premifes,  muft  be 
taken  particularly  in 
the  conclufion. 

Def.  5.  gr.  6.        7.  The  conclufion  muft  be  ^ 

particular.     Q^  E.  D. 

CASE   iir. 

If  one  of  the  premifes  be  negative,  and  one 
affirmative,  one  being  alfo  particular,  the  con- 
clufion muft  be  particular. 

DEM. 

Hyp,  Ax.  2.  I.  One     of    the    premifes 

being    affirmative,  the 
predicate 
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predicate  of  it  muft  be 
taken  particularly. 

Def.  7.  2.  One    of    the    premlfes 

being  particular,  the 
fubje6t  of  it  muft  be 
taken  particularly. 

gr.  I.  2.  3.  Only  two  terms  can  be 

taken  unlverfally. 

gr.  3  .  G.  R.  I.     4.  One  of  thefe  two  is  the 

middle  term. 

Hyp.  G.  R.  6.      5.  One     of    the    premifes 

being  negative,  the 
concIufio:i  mud  be 
negative. 

Def.  5.   Ax.  2,     6.  The   major   term   being 

the  predicate  of  the 
conclufion  will  be  uni- 
verlallv  taken  in  it. 

G.  R.  2.  7.   The   major    term    mull 

be  univerfally  taken  ia 
the  preuufts,  ihat  is,  in 
the  major  proportion. 

gr.  4.  7.  8.  Since  the  mid  lie  and  the 

major  terms  are  both 
taken  univerfally,  and 
no  more  than  thefe  can 
be    (0    taken.,  in.  thi? 
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cafe  ;  the  minor  term 
muft  be  particularly 
taken  In  the  premifes. 

gr.  8.  G.  R.  2.     g.  The  minor  term  muft  be 

particularly  taken  in 
the  conclufion. 

gr.  9.  Def.  5,      10,  The  minor  term  being 

the  fubje(St  of  the  con- 
clufion, the  conclufion, 
in  the  cafe  fuppofed, 
muft  be  a  particular 
propofition.    <^  e.  d. 

Thus,  by  comparing  the  three  cafes  with 
the  lemma,  the  rule  is  univerfally  eftablifhed. 

SCHOLIUM. 

By  thefe  rules  we  account  for  all  the 
various  combinations  of  propofitions,  whe- 
ther univerfal  or  particular,  negative  or  af- 
firmative, which  can  poffibly  be  admitted 
into  any  fort  of  fylloglfm. 

Thefe  four  diftintStions  are  reprefented  by 
the  letters«A,  E,  I,  and  O,  of  which  A,  fig- 
nifies  univerfal  affirmative  ;  E,  univerfal  ne- 
gative ;  I,  particular  affirmative  ;  and  O, 
particular  negative.  And  as  only  three  of 
thefe  can  concur  in  a  fyllog^ifm,  all  the  pof- 
8  (ihU 
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fible  combinations  of  them  are  64,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  Table  that  is  fubjoined.  Of  thefe 
53  are  excluded  by  the  general  rules  referred 
to  over  againft  them ;  one  is  fuperfeded,  and 
the  other  ten  are  admitted,  as  will  appear  by 
what  follows,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
figures  and  moods  of  fyllogifms. 

The  figures  annexed  in  the  Table  to  thofe 
which  are  neither  admitted,  nor  fuperfeded, 
denote  the  general  rule  by  which  they  are 
excluded* 

TABLE. 


A  A  A— adm. 

A  A  E 4 

AAI— ^d. 
A  AO 4. 


EAA 6 

EAE — ad. 
EAI 6 

EAO — ad. 


lAA    ?g 

I  ae3 
lAi — ad. 
I  AO — 4 


AEA — b 

AEE — ad. 

AEI — 6 

aeo — fup. 


EEA 

EE 

EEI 

EE 


IE  A  —  6 
I-EE— 8 
lEI  — 6 
IE  0—3 


AIA 8 

AIE — 4 

Aii-^ad. 
A 10 4 


AO  A 6 

A  O  E 8 

AOI 6 

AOO — ad. 


:iA  1 
:iE    J 


e: 

E] 

Eir — 6 

Eio — ad. 


COR. 
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COR. 


It  appears  from  hence  that  ten  combina- 
tions may  be  admitted,  viz. 


AAA 

EAE 

AAI 

EAO 

AEE 

EIO 

All 

AOO 

lAI 


OAO 


AEO,  is  fuperfeded  In  aee:  and  why  aai, 
and  EAO,  are  not  fuperfeded  by  aaa,  and  eae, 
will  be  (hown  under  a  following  head. 

DEF.    IX. 

The  different  combinations  of  propofitlons 
In  fylloglfms,  according  as  the  three  propo- 
fitlons of  which  they  confift  are  either  uni- 
verfal  or  particular,  negative  or  affirmative, 
are  called  moods. 

COR. 

There  are  but  ten  pofTible  moods  of  fyllo- 
glfms, excepting  thofe  which  are  fuperfeded 
as  above. 

AX.    IX. 

There  are  four  different  pofitlons  of  the 
middle  term  in  the  premifes.  i.  It  may  be 
the  fubjedt  of  the  major,  and  the  predicate  of 

the 
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the  minor*  2.  It  may  be  the  predicate  of 
both;  or,  3.  It  may  be  the  fubje£t  of 
both  ;  or,  4.  It  may  be  the  predicate  of 
the  m.ajor,  and  the  fubjed  of  the  minor. 

DEP»   10. 

Syllogifms  are  faid  to  be  of  different  fi- 
gures, according  to  the  different  pofition 
of  the  middle  term  in  the  premifes. 

SCHOL.    I. 

Syllogifms  are  faid  to  be  of  ihe  firfl,  fecond, 
third,  or  fourth  figure,  according  to  the  po- 
fition of  the  middle  term  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  placed  in  the  ninth  axiom. 
The  definitions  are  comprehended  in  the  fol- 
lowing technical  line. 

SuBJiCE  PRiE  :  BIS  pR/£  :  BIS  SUB  :  PKJE  SUB  :  dato  quarto. 


SCHOL.    2. 

From  this  definition  of  the  figures,  feveral 
moods  which  might  be  admitted  in  fome 
figures  will  be  excluded  from  others,  by  cer- 
tain fpecial  rules  of  fyllagifm,  which  it  will 
next  be  our  bufmefs  to  enumerate  and  de- 
mo nflrate, 

e  SPECIAL 
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SPECIAL  RULES  OF  SYLLOGISM. 
Sp.  Rule  i. 

In  the  firft  figure  sub  pr-^,  the  Minor  muft 
be  affirmative, 

DEM. 

G.  R,  6.  I.  If  the  minor  were   ne- 

gative, the  conclufion 
muft  be  negative. 

G.  R.  5.  2.  if  the  minor  were  ne- 

gative, the  major  muft 
be  affirmative. 

Q..  Ax.  2.  3.  On  this  fuppofition,  the 

major  term  muft  be 
taken  particularly  in 
the  major  propofition; 
becaufe  by  hypothefis 
it  is  the  predicate  of 
that  propofition. 

1.  Ax.  2.  4.  On  this  fuppofition,  the 

inaior  term  muft  be 
taken  univerfally  in 
the  conclufion. 

G.  R.   3.  4.  j:.  The  major  term  would 

be  taken  more  univer- 
fally in  the  conclufion, 
than  in  the  premifes, 

Q^  E.  A. 

Sp.  Rule 
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Sp.  Rule  ii. 

In  the  firft  figure  the  Major  muft  be  uni- 
verfal. 

DEM. 

S.  R.  I.  I.  The  minor  mufl;  be  af- 

firmative. 

I.  Ax.  2.  2.  The  midddle  term, being 

by  hypothefis  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  minor,  is 
taken  particularly. 

Def.  7.  3.  If  the  major  were  par- 

ticular, the  middle  term 
being  by  hypothefis 
the  fubjed:,  muft  be 
particular. 

gr.  2.  3.  4.  On  this  fuppofition,  the 

middle  term  would  be 
taken  twice  particu- 
larly; which  is  abfurd. 

gr.  4.  G.  R.  I,     5.  Therefore   the  major  is 

univerfal.     q^  e.  D. 
Sp.  Rule  hi.     *  -^  •• 

In  thefecond  figure  bis  prje,  one  of  the 
Premifes  is  negatrve. 

J     1     jT     •  1  -  DEM. 

Hyp.  Ax. '%:,^.  ,  .l,Tf    both    the    premifes 
r    nt>  fi  2  were 
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were  afErmatlve,  fince 

the  middle  term  is  the 

predicate   of  both,   ?t 

would  be  taken  twice 

particularly. 

^.-Therefore    one    of    the 

'•  ''  •  ^premifes  muft  be  ne- 

zihdion  gative.     q^  E.  d. 

gdi  to_ 
,     .       Sp.  Rule  iv. 

In  the  fecond   figure,  the  Major  mud  be 
univerfal, 

DEM. 

S.  R.  3.  Hyp.       I.  One  of  the  premifes  in 

this  figure  being  ne- 
gative, the  conclufion 
muft  be  negative. 

G-  R,  6.  2.  The    greater    extreme, 

that  is,  the  predicate  of 
the  conclufion,  muft  be 
..1    ,  taken  univerfally. 

gr.  2.  G.  R.  2.     3.  The     greater     extreme 

muft  be  taken  univer- 
fally in  the  premifes. 

Hyp.  4»  The  greater  extreme  is 

'  "the  fubjed  of  the  ma- 
jor propofitiort.*^^'^* 
'>^^-'  9  gr.  3.  4. 
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gr,  3, 4.  G.  R.  2.    5.  The  major  propofition  in 

the  fecond  figure  muft 
be  univerfal.     c^  E.  D. 

Sp,  Rule  v. 
In  the  third  figure  bis  sub,  the  Minor  pro- 
pofition is  affirmative. 

DEM. 

G.  R.  5.  I .  If  the  minor  be  negative, 

the  major  mufl  be  af- 
firmative. 

Hyp.  Ax,  7.         2.  Since  the  major  term  is  by 

hypothefis  the  predi- 
cate of  the  major  pro- 
pofition, it  muft  in  this 
cafe  be  taken  particu- 
larly. 

gr.  I.  G.  R.  6.     3.  The    coivlufion     muft 

upon  this  conftrudion 
be  negative. 

gr.  3.  Ax.  2.         4.  The    major  term    muft 

be  taken  univerfally  in 
the  conclufion. 

gr.  3.  4.  5.  The  major  term  muft  be 

taken  more  univer- 
fally in  the  conclufjon 
than  in  the  premifes,  if 
the  minor  be  negative. 
c  3  G.  R.  2, 
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G.  R.  2.  6.  In  the  third  figure,  the 

minor  propofitionmuft 
be  affirmative,  q^  e.  d. 
Sp.  Rule  vi. 

In  the  third  figure,  the  Conclufion  will  be 
particular. 

DEM. 

Ax.  2.  S.  R.  5.     I.  In  this  figure  the  minor 

propofition  is  affirma- 
tive, and  therefore  the 
minor  term  being  the 
predicate,  muft  be  ta- 
ken particularly  in  the 
premifes. 

gr.  I.  G.  R.  2.     2.  The  minor  term  will  be 

particular  in  the  con- 
clufion. 

gr.  2.  Def.  7.  3.  The  fiibjeft  of  the  con- 
clufion is  taken  par- 
ticularly, therefore  the 
conclufion  is  a  particu- 
lar propofition.  Q^  e.  d. 

Sp.  Rule  vii. 
In  the  fourth  figure  prte  sub,  if  the  Major 
propofition  be  affirmative,  the  Minor  is  uni- 
verfal. 
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DEM. 

Hyp,  Ax.  2.  I.  If  the  major  be  affir- 
mative, the  middle 
term  being  its  predi- 
cate, mufl  be  taken 
particularly. 

Hyp.  Def.  7*         2.  If  the  minor  propofition 

were  particular,  the 
middle  term  would  be 
particularly  taken  in  it. 

G.  R.  I.  2>'  The  middle  term  would 

be  taken  twice  parti- 
cularly, which  is  ab- 
furd  ;  and  therefore  in 
this  figure  the  minor 
muft      be      univerfal. 

QiE.  D. 

Sp.  Rule  viii. 

In  the  fourth  figure,  if  the  Conclufion  be 
negative,  the  Major  is  univerfal. 

^  DEM. 

Def  5.  X.  If  the  conclufion  be  ne- 

gative, the  major  tern\ 
is  taken  univerfally  in 
it. 

G,  R.  2.  2.  The  major  term  muft  be 

e  4  taken 
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taken    unlverfally    in 

the  major  propofition. 
Hyp.  J.  The  major  term  in  the 

fourth    figure    is     the 

fubjed:    of  the    major 

propofition, 
Def.  7.  4,  The    major    propofition 

mufl      be      univerfal, 

0:,  E.  D, 

Sp.  Rule  ix. 

In  the  fourth  figure,  if  the  Minor  be  affir- 
mative, the  Conclufion  is  particular, 

DEM. 

Hyp.  Def,  6,         i.  In  this  figure  the  minor 

term  is  the  predicate  of 
the  minor  propofition. 

Ax.  2,  ?.  The   minor   propofition 

being  affirmative,  the 
minor  term  is  taken 
particularly  in  it. 

G.  R.  2,  3,  The  minor  term  mufl  be 

taken  particularly  in 
the  conclufion, 

Pef.  ?t  gr.  3.        4.  The    conclufion   is,   in 

this  cafe,  a  particular 
propofition.    q^  e.  d. 

SCHOLIUM 
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SCHOLIUM    I. 

By  thefe  Special  Rules  for  the  different 
Figures,  it  will  appear,  that  feveral  of  the 
moods  not  univerfally  excluded  by  the  Ge- 
neral Rules  of  Syllogifm,  are  excluded  fiom 
feveral  cf  thefe  Figures,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
following  Table,  where  thofe  moods  which 
are  admitted  under  each  Figure  are  fignified 
by  the  technical  terms  by  which  they  are 
known ;  and  thofe  which  are  excluded  are 
marked  with  a  reference  to  the  Rule  by 
which  they  are  excluded  : 

TABLE, 


Fig'   I- 

Fig.   2. 

Fig.  3- 

Fig.  4. 

AAA 

Barbara. 

3- 

6. 

9- 

AAI 

Sup.  in  AAA 

3- 

Darapti. 

Bamarip. 

AEE 

I. 

Cameftres. 

6. 

Cameres 

All 

Darii. 

3 

Datifi. 

/• 

AOO 

I. 

Baroco. 

5- 

7- 

EAE 

Celarent. 

Cefare. 

6, 

9- 

EAO 

Sup.  In  EAE 

Sup.  in  EAE 

Felapton. 

Feftapo. 

lAI 

2. 

J" 

Difamis. 

Dimatis. 

OAO 

2. 

4- 

Bocardo. 

8. 

EIO 

Ferio. 

Feftino. 

Ferifon. 

Frefifon. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  AEO  in  the  fecond 
and  fourth  Figure  is  included  in  AEE:  but  from 

the 
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the  firft  and  third  it  is  excluded  by  Special 
Rule  II  and  V:  and  therefore  upon  the  whole 
it  is  faid  to  be  fuperfeded  ;  which  is  not  the 
cafe  with  All,  nor  EAO,  they  having  a  place 
in  the  third  and  fourth  Figures,  from  which 
their  univerfals  AAA  and  EAE  are  excluded. 

SCHOLIUM  3. 
The  following  technical  lines  have  been 
invented  for  remembering   the  moods  under 

each  figure. 

Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  quoque  primae 
Cesare,  Camestres,  Festino,  Baroco,  fecundae, 
Tertia  Darapti  fibi  vindicat  atque  Felapton, 
Adjungens  Disamis,  Datisi,  Bdcardo,  Ferison. 

NonB/MARIP,CAMERES,DlMATIS,FESTAPO,FREsrSON, 

Which  laft  line  intimates  that  the  fourth 
figure  is  hardly  worth  regarding,  being  in- 
deed no  more  than  an  awkward  tranfpofition 

of  the  firft. 

SCHOLIUM    4. 

Propofitions  of  all  kinds,  whether  univerfal 

or  particular,  affirmative  or   negative,  which 

are  capable  of  being  proved  by  fyllogifms,  arc 

reducible  to  fyllogifms  of  the  firft  figure  ;  the 

other  figures  therefore  are  comparatively  of 

little  ufe.     It  may  neverthelefs  be  proper  to 

illuftrate  them  by  4  few  examples.     In  all  fyl- 

Ipgifois 
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logifms  regularly  conftrucSted,  the  major  pro- 
pofition  is  placed  firft,  the  minor  fecoiid,  and 
the  conclufion  laft. 

FIG.    I. 

Bar-  All  natural  evils  terminate  in  good : 
ba-  All  wars  are  natural  evils  : 
ra.  Therefore,  All  wars  terminate  in  good. 

Ce-  No  well  directed  efforts  to  benefit  man- 
kind fhall  ultimately  be  loft, 
la-  All  feafonable  inftrudlions  are  well-di- 
reded  efforts, 
rent.  Therefore,  No  feafonable  inftiudions 
ihall  be  loft. 
Da-  All  good  men  love  peace  : 
ri-  Some  ftatefmen  are  good  men  : 
i.  Therefore,  Some  ftatefmen  love  peace, 
Fe-  No  bigots  are  to  be  trufted  with  power: 
ri-  Some  honeft  men  are  bigots : 
p.  Therefore,    Some  honeft   men  are  not 
to  be  trufted  with  power. 

FIG.  2. 

Ce-  No  reftraint  upon  fair  difcuffion,  is  be- 
neficial to  fociety. 
fa-  All  reftraintsupon  injuftice,  are  benefi- 
cial to  fociety* 

re. 
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re.  Therefore,  No  reftraints  upon  injuftice 
are  reftraints  upon  fair  difcufTion. 

FIG  3.     Bis  fub. 
Da-  All  wife  men,  love  juft  government, 
rap-  All  wife  men,  love  temperate  liberty, 
ti.  Therefore,    Some  who  love  temperate 
liberty,  love  juft  goverriraent. 

SECTION  III. 

Compound  and  ImperfeSl  Syllogifms, 
I.    Hypothetical    SyllogisiMs,    are 
thofe  in  which  the  major  premife  is  a  hypo- 
thetical propoiition. 

If  God  be  wife,   and   good,  the  virtuous 

fhall  be  happy. 
But  God  is  wife,  and  good. 
Therefore,  the  virtuous  fhall  be  happy. 

Of  Hypothetical  Syllogifms  there  are  four 
MOODS,  of  which  tv70  are  admiffible,  and  two, 
inadmiffible. 

The  admiffible  moods  are,  the  MODUS  PO- 
KENs,  and  the  modus  tollens. 

I.  The  Modus  ponens,  in  the  Minor 
premife  admits  the  antecedent,  and  in  the 
Conclufion  admits  the  confequent. 

If 
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If  the   chriftlan  hiftory  be  credible,  the 

dodrine  muft  be  true  : 
But  thechriftian  hiftory  is  credible; 
Therefore,  the  chriftian  dodrine  muft  be 
true. 
2,  The  Modus  tollens,  rejeds  the  con- 
fequent  in  the  Minor  propofition,  and  in  the 
Conclufion  rejeds  the  antecedent. 

It*  men  were  juft,  flavery  would  be  abo- 

liihed  : 
But  flavery  is  not  abolifhed  : 
Therefore  men  are  not  juft. 
No  other  Mood  can  be  admitted;    for  we 
cannot  argue  from  the  removal  of  the  ante- 
cedent to  the  removal  of  the  confequent,  nor 
from  the  eftablifhment  of  the  confequent  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  antecedent. 

II.  Epichirema  contains  the  proof  of  the 
Major  or  the  Minor,  or  both,  before  it  draws 
the  Conclufion.     For  example, 

Unbelievers  pay  little  attention  to  the  evi- 
dence of  chriftianity. 

This  appears,  from  the  contempt  in  which 

.they  hold  the  fubjed;  from  their  mifconcep- 

tions  of  the  nature  of  the  chriftian  religion  ; 

from  the  futility  of  their  objedions;  and  from 

their  misftatement  of  fads. 

But 
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But,  Many  philofcphers  are  unbelievets  : 
Therefore  many  philofophers  pay  little  at-» 
tention  to  the  evidences  of  chriftianity. 

III.  Enthymeme,  is  an  imperfed  Syllo- 
gifm,  in  which  only  one  of  the  premifes  and 
the  conclufion  are  exprefled.   Thus, 

Ail  fciences  are  ufeful : 

Therefore,  mathematics  are  ufeful. 
This  is  the  Syllogifm  moll  in  ufe  :  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  mind  compares  its  ideas, 
and  draws  its  conclufion,  fuperfeding  the  ne- 
cellity  of  formal  fyllogifm,  excepting  where 
it  may  be  neceflary  to  analyfe  an  argument, 
in  order  to  expofe  its  weaknefs,  or  to  eftabliih 
its  validity. 

IV.  Sorites  is  a  Syllogifm  which  confifts 
of  a  feries  of  propofitions,  in  which  the  predi- 
cate of  the  firft  becomes  the  fubje£t  of  the  fe- 
cond,  and  fo  on,  till  in  the  conclufion  the  lub- 
je£l  of  the  firft  is  joined  with  the  predicate  of 
the  laft.    For  example. 

All  who  love  wifdom,  will  earneftly  defire 
it. 

All  who  earneftly  defire  wifdom,  will  ufe 
the  neceflary  means  to  attain  it. 

All  who  ufe  the  means  of  acquiring  wif- 
dom, will  encounter  many  difficulties. 

AH 
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All  who  encounter  difficulties,  muft  exer- 
cife  patience,  perfeverance,  and  felf-denial. 

Therefore  all  who  love  wifdom,  muft  exer- 
cife  patience,  perfeverance,  and  felf-denial*. 

V.  Prosyllogismus,  unites  two  or  more 
fyllogifms  together,  fo  that  the  conclufion  of 
the  former  fhall  be  the  major  or  the  minor  of 
the  latter.    For  example, 

Science  is  an  ornament  to  the  mind  : 

Philofophy  is  fcience : 

Therefore  philofophy  is  an  ornament  to 

the  mind. 
But  ethics  is  a  branch  of  philofophy : 
Therefore  the  knowledge  of  ethics   is  aa 
ornament  to  the  mind. 
Dilemma,  is  a  Hypothetical  Syllogifm  of 
the  modus  toUens,  in  which  the  confequent 
of  the   major    is    a    disjundive  propofition, 
containing  every  fuppofition  upon  which  the 
antecedent  may  be  fupported.     The  minor 
removes  the  antecedent :   and  the  conclufion 
removes  the  confequent.    For  example, 

If  St.  Paul's  account  of  his  converfion  be 

not  true,  he  was  either  deceived,  or  a  deceiver. 

But  he  could  not  be  deceived  himfelf,  and 

•For  another inftsnceof  theSorites, fee Rora.viii.  ag,  30. 
4  i^ 
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it  is  morally  impoflible  that  he  fhould  have 
been  a  deceiver. 

Therefore  it  is  abfurd  to  affirm,  that  Sr. 
Paul's  account  of  his  converfion,  is  not  true  ; 
or  in  other  v^ords,  therefore  the  Apoftle*s 
narration  is  true. 

This  mode  of  reafoning  is  frequently  ufed 
in  mathematical  demonftration.   Thus, 

If  circles  be  not  to  each  other  as  the  fquares 
of  their  diameters,  they  are  in  a  ratio  either 
greater  or  lefs  than  the  fquares  of  their  di- 
ameters. 

But  they  are  not  in  a  ratio  either  greater 
or  lefs  than  this  : 

Therefore  circles  are  to  each  other  as  the 
fquares  of  their  diameters. 

If  the  confequent  of  the  major  confifts  of 
three  fuppofitions,  the  fyllogifm  is  called  a 
TRiLEMMA.     For  inftance, 

If  the  univerfe  be  not  perfed,  the  defe£t 
.muft  be  owing  either  to  the  want  of  good- 
nefs,  of  wufdom,  or  of  power,  in  the  Cre- 
ator. 

But  there  is  no  want  of  goodnefs,  of  wif- 
xdom,  or  of  power,  in  the  Creator. 

Therefore  the  univerfe  is  perfed. 

VII.  In- 
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VII.  Induction,  is  the  diftribut'on  of  a 
general  idea  into  its  feveral  fpecies  and  indi- 
viduals, and  afcribing  to  the  whole  what  is 
found  to  be  the  property  of  every  part.  Thus, 

The  eternity  of  future  torments  is  not  to 
be  f  und  in  the  pentateuch,  in  tlie  hiftorical 
books,  in  the  poetical  compofidons,  nor  in 
the  prophets,  of  the  Old  Teftaraent.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  found  in  the  gofpels,  the  a<^s,  the 
epiflles,  nor  the  apocalypfe. 

Therefore,  the  do6lrine  of  the  eternity  of  fu- 
ture torments  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, either  of  the  Old  Teftament  or  the  New. 

Induction,  is  the  kind  of  proof  upon 
which  the  principal  ftrefsislaid  in  experimental 
philofophy.  Experiments  are  fads,  the  com- 
parifon  of  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  previous  circumftances  by  which  they  are 
produced,  or  modified.  Thus  philoibphers 
acquire  an  inlight  into  the  caufes  of  exifting 
phenomena,  and  the  laws  by  which  the  uni- 
verfe  is  regulated.  This  procefs  of  inquiry 
is  flow,  but  it  is  the  only  fure  method  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature  : 
and  it  is  to  the  profecution  of  this  mode  of  in'^ 
veftigation,  that  the  fnoderns  owe  their  great 
fuperiorityover  the  ancients  in  phy Ileal  fcience, 

f  When 
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When  Induction  is  complete,  the  evi- 
dence is  fatibfadlory  ;  but  as  this  can  feldom 
be  attained,  philoibphers  are  conflrained  to 
have  recourfe  to  arguments  from  Analogy. 

VIII.  Analogy,  argues  from  propor- 
tionable caufes  to  proportionable  effects,  and 
from  fimilarity  of  circumftances  to  fimilarity 
of  confequences.      For  example. 

All  matter  which  falls  under  our  obferva- 
tion  gravitates. 

Therefore,  Gravitation  is  univerfally  a  pro- 
perty of  matter. 

Statefmen  have  ever  governed  their  con- 
dud:  by  views  of  intereft  and  ambition. 

Therefore,  they  will  always  govern  them- 
felves  by  the  fame  principles. 

The  argument  from  Analogy  is  fometimes 
almoft  equal  in  force  to  a  complete  Indudion ; 
at  other  times  it  hardly  amounts  to  a  faint 
probability.  This  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  refemblance  between  the  circumfta;)ces 
which  precede,  or  aci^ompany  exifting  phe- 
nomena, and  thofe  which  conlHtute  the  ana- 
logy in  any  given  cafe.  For  it  is  an  efta- 
blifhed  principle  of  reafming,  that  the  fame 
caufes  operating  in  the  fame  circumftances  will 

invaiiably 
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invariably  produce  the  fame  effcds;  and  there- 
fore fimllar  caufes  will  produce  fimilar  efFedls ; 
and  proportionable  caufes  proportionable  ef- 
fects.    Thus,  that  the  planets  are  inhabited  is 
a  fad:,  which,  though  fupported  only  by  ana- 
logy,  is   as   firmly  credited   by  philofopher?, 
as  that  the  earth  Itfelf  is  inhabited,  which  we 
knew  by  obfervation   and   experience.     But 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  are  fimilar 
in  their  form,  and  conftitution,  of  body  and 
mind,  to  the  inhabitants  of   this  world,    is  a 
conclufion,  which,  though  favoured  by  fome 
phenomena,  is  by  much  too  dubious  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  great   hefitation.      It    may  be 
further  obferved,  that  arguments  from  analogy 
are    in   no   cafe  more  fallacious   than  where 
they  lead  to  conclufions  concerning  the  con- 
dud   of  voluntary    agents.      Not   that    men 
with  the  fame  views  and  feelings  will  ad  dif- 
ferently   in    circumftances    precifely    fimilar, 
for  that  is  impoffible  ;    but,  becaufe  it   is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  one  perfon  to  enter  into 
the  views  and  feelings  of  another,   and  con- 
lequently,  to    forefee    in  given  circumftances 
how    another    man    will   ad.       Neverthelefs 
there  are  cafes  in  which  the  condud  of  volun- 
tary agents  may  be  predided  with  a  preciiion 
f  2  nearly 
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tiearly  approximating  to  that  with  wnrch  wtf 
foretell  the  efFe<5ts  of  phyfical  caufes.  For 
example,  k  is  as  certain  that  a  diihoneft  and 
avaricious  man  will  take  an  undue  advantage 
in  bufmefs  where  opportunity  offers,  as  that 
fire  will  burn,  or  water  run  down  hill*. 

SECTION  IV. 
Topics,-^D'iff'erent  Kinds  of  Argument. 
I.  THE  middle  term  is   often  called  the 

ARG-UMENT. 

Topics  or  common  places,  are  general 
fubjed:s  from  whence  arguments  are  drawn  ; 
fuch  as  hiftory,  philofophy,  morals,  theology,- 
and  the  like. 

The  PROOF  of  any  propofition,  is  a  fyllo- 
gifm,  or  feries  of  fyllogifms,  eolIe<fling  that 
propofition  from  known  and  evident  truths. 

If  the  fyllogifms  of  which  the  proof  con- 
fifts,  admit  of  no  premifes  but  definitions,  in- 
tuitive truths,  and  propofitions  already  efta- 
blifhed  ;  the  argument  fo  conftruded  is  called 
a  demonftration.  Such  are  all  the  arguments 
in  mathematics. 

*  Watts's  Logic,  part  iii.  ch.  ii.  feci:.  6. 
Duncan's  Logic,  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 
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ii.  Demonstrations  are  of  two  kinds, 

A  PRIORI,  and  A  POSTERIORI. 

Demonstration  a  priori,  argues  from 
the  caufe  to  the  effecl.  Thus,  God  is  infinite  in 
power,  wifdom,  and  benevolence  :  Therefore, 
the  univerfe  vrhich  he  has  made^is  unlimited 
in  extent,  duration,  and  felicity. 

Demonstration  a  posteriori,  ar- 
gues from  the  e^e€t  to  the  caufe.  Thus,  The 
univerfe  abounds  in  marks  of  excellent  con- 
trivance, and  benevolent  defign  :  Therefore, 
there  is  an  intelligent,  and  benevolent,  Firll 
JCaufe  of  AiL      ' 

III.  Arguments  are  either  direct,  or  in- 
direct. 

A  direct  argument,  is  that  which  im« 
mediately  proves  the  pmpofition  in  queftion. 

An  indire<:t  argument  proves  the  con- 
clufion,  by  proving  or  difproving  fome  pro- 
poHtion  upon  which  the  conclufion  depends. 

Of  indired  arguments  there  are  thr^e  cafes. 

1.  Reductio  ad  absdrdum,  proves  the 
conclufiou,  by  demonftrating  the  abfurdity 
of  the  contradidory  propofition.  This  is 
often  ufed  in  mathematics. 

2.  Argumentum    a    fortiori,   proves 

f  3  t.he 
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the  conclufion  by  proving  a  lefs  probable  pro- 
pofition  upon  which  the  conclufion  depends. 
This  mode  of  reafoning  is  alfo  much  ufed  by 
mathematicians. 

3.  Argumentum  ex  concesso,  proves 
the  conclufion  by  proving  a  propofition  upon 
which  it  was  agreed  to  yield  the  original 
queflion, 

IV.  Various  other  arguments  are  diftin- 
guin:ied  by  Latin  names. 

1.  Argumentum  ad  judicium,  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  underftanding ;  an  argument 
founded  upon  rational  principles. 

2.  Argumentum  ad  fidem,  an  argu^ 
ment  founded  upon  teftimony  either  hum.an 
or  divine. 

3.  A.RGUMENTUM  AD  IGXORANTIAM, 

an  argument  founded  on  infiifncicnt  prin- 
ciples uhi<.h  the  opponent  has  not  fkill  to 
refute. 

4.  Argumentum  ad  i-iominem,  an  ad- 
drefs  to  a  ir.aii's  profetled  principles,  whether 
true  or  falie. 

5.  Argumentum  ad  verecundiam, 
an  argument  drawn  from  autb.ority  we  are 
all:  a  me  d  to  difpute. 

6.  x-\rgu- 
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6.  Argumentum  ad  PASsioNEs,an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  paffions  of  the  hearers*. 

SECTION    V. 

DoBrine  of  Sophifms. 

FALSE  fylloglfms  are  called  Paralo- 
gisms. 

A  talfe  fyllogifm,  the  fallacy  of  which  is 
not  obvioufly  apparent,  is  a  Sophism. 

The  principal  kinds  of  Sophisms  are  the 
following. 

1.  Ignoratio  elenchi,  or  a  mistake 
OF  THE  QUESTION,  when  a  proportion  is 
proved  which  has  no  neceiTary  connexion 
with  the  point  in  difpute :  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, If  a  man  meaning  to  eftabliili  the 
divine  fore-knowledge  of  contingent  events 
fets  himfelf  to  prove  that  the  knov/lec'ge  of 
God  is  infinite,  he  miftakes  the  queftion  in 
difpute :  For  it  may  be  conceded  by  his 
opponent,  that  God  is  omnifcient,  but  it  may 
ftill  remain  a  queftion,  whether  future  con- 
tingencies are  the  ohjeds  of  knowledge. 

*  Duncan's  Logic,  book  lii.  ch.  v. 

Watts's  Lo^ic,  part  lii.  ch.  ii.  feci.  vU.  vlii. 

f  4     .  s^n 
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In  like  manner,  unbelievers  argue  that 
chriftianity  is  not  of  divine  original,  becaufe 
the  dodrine  of  eternal  torments  is  incredible. 
This  is  alfo  an  ignoraiio  elcnchi :  a  corruption 
of  chriftianity  is  miftaken  for  chriftianity  it- 
felf. 

2.  Petitio  prjncipii,  begging  the 
QUESTION,  or  taking  for  granted  the  propofi- 
tion  to  be  proved. 

If,  for  example,  a  zealot  fhould  argue  that 
a  dodlrine  which  he  ftigmatifes  as  herefy  is 
unfcriptural  and  untrue,  becaufe  it  is  contrary 
to  the  declarations  of  Chrift,  and  the  apoftles, 
he  begs  the  queftion,  and  aflumes  the  principle 
which  he  profefTes  to  prove.  This  is  fometimes 
called,  arguing  idem  per  idem. 

3.  Arguing  in  a  circle,  is  when  the 
premifes  are  proved  by  the  conclufion,  and 
the  conclufion  by  the  premifes. 

Thus  the  papifts  argue,  that  the  authority 
of  the  church  proves  the  truth  of  the  fcrip- 
tures  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  fcriptures 
eftablifhes  the  infallibility  of  the  church. 

4.  NON  CAUSA  PRO  CAUSA,  the  af- 
fignation  of  a  falfe  caufe.  As  when  a  perfon 
afcribes  events  to  good  or  bad  luck,  to  the 
influence  of  the  planets,  and  the  like. 

5.  Fallacia 
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5.  Fallacia  accident  is,  arguing 
from  what  Is  accidental,  to  what  is  eflential. 
So  the  paplfts  argue,  that  the  fcriptures  are  not 
to  be  read  by  the  common  people,  becaufe 
they  may  be  dingeroufly  mifinterpreted.  In 
the  fame  way,  it  is  argued,  that  certain 
amufements  are  univerfally  unlawful,  becaufe 
they  are  fometimes  carried  to  excefs. 

6.  Sophifms  of  Equivocation  are  thofe 
in  which  the  argument  depends  upon  the  am- 
biguity of  the  terms.  Of  this  the  following 
is  an  old  ex?. m pie. 

He  that  fays,  You  are  an  animal,  fays  true, 

He  that  fays,   You  are  a  goofe,  fays,  you 

•    are  an  animal. 

Therefore  he  that  faye,  You  are  a  goofe, 
fays  true. 
Other  fophifms  are  mentioned  by  logicians 
which  it  is  not  necelTary  to  fpecify.  Good 
fenfe,  and  a  habit  of  reafoning  juftly  upon  all 
occafions,  will  enable  a  perfon  to  dete6l  the 
fallacy  of  plaufi'ile  fophiftry,  far  better  than 
any  mechanical  rules*. 

*  Locke's  Effay,  vol.  ii.  book  Iv.  ch.  xvii. 
Watts's  Logic,  part  iii.  ch.  iii. 
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PART  THE   FOURTH. 


DISPOSITION      AND      METHOD. 


U ISPOSITION,  is  arranging  ideas  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  may  beft  facilitate  the  acquifition, 
the    recolle<flion,    the   improvement,    or   the 
"     communication  of  knowledge. 

Method  is  the  effeO:  of  Difpofition  :  it 
is  the  adlual  arrangement  of  ideas  in#  the 
mind. 

Method  is  of  two  kinds:  the  analytic, 
and  the  synthetic. 

Analytic  method,  refolves  a  complex; 
idea  into  its  component  principles. 

Synthetic  method,  begins  with  fimple 
and  felf- evident  principles,  and  advances  gra- 
duallv  to  remote,  and  complex  propofitions. 

He  that  learns  tlie  llrudure  of  any  ma- 
chine, for  inftance,  a  watch,  by  taking  it  to 
.     pieces,   acquires  his  knowledge  by  the  Ana- 
lytic Method  :  he  that  attains  the  fame  infor- 
8  mation 
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matlan  by  feeing  the  artift  combine  the  fe ve- 
ra! pirts,  fo  as  to  form  a  complete  whole,  is 
inftruded  fynthetically.  In  the  fanne  man- 
ner, he  who  begins  with  ancient  hiliory,  and 
reads  forward  in  regular  order  to  the  hiftcry 
of  modern  times,  (Indies  hiftory  fynthetically  : 
he  purfues  c:^.ufes  to  their  effeds,  and  princi- 
ples to  confeqiiences.  But  he,  who  begin- 
ning with  modern  ^iflory,  reads  in  retrograde 
order  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  times,  fludies 
hiftory  analytically,  and  traces  effeds  back  to 
their  remote  caufes. 

The  Analytic  Method  is  beft  adapted  to  in- 
vention, and  improvement,  and  the  Synthetic, 
to  the  communication  of  fcience. 

The  Science  cf  Geometry  exhibits  the 
moft  perfect  fpecimen  of  the  Synthetic  me- 
thoc',  and  experimental  philofophy  and  alge- 
bra of  the  Analytic.  Nature  prefents  com- 
plex appearances  only  :  it  is  the  province  of 
philofophy  to  refolve  thole  phenomena  into 
their  principle?,  and  to  trace  them  to  their 
primary  caufes. 

Analyfis,  and  Synthefis,  are  fometimes  ufed 
promifcuoufly,  both  in  the  difcovery  and  the 
communication  of  knowledge.  Arithmetic, 
and   Algebra,   are  taught  fynthetically  :    but 

when 
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when  acquired,  are  applied  analytically  to  the 
folution  of  complex  problems,  both  in  num- 
bers, and  quantity.  In  teaching  any  fcience, 
as  for  example,  natural  or  moral  philofophy, 
the  whole  is  refolved  by  analyfis  into  its  larger 
diyifions,  and  then  again  into  lefs,  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  principles  eafily  comprehended  by 
the  learner,  who  then  acquires  the  knowledge 
of  the  fcience  in  the  fynthetic  method. 

A  good  method  is  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance, both  for  the  acquifiiion,  the 
recolleftion,  and  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  Without  method,  ideas  lie  in 
confufion  in  the  mind,  and  are  of  little  ufe  to 
the  poiTeflbr,  or  to  others.  But  by  lucid  ar- 
rangement, new  ideas  eafily  find  their  proper 
places,  and  knowledge  is  readily  recollected 
upon  proper  occafions,  and  in  its  proper  con- 
nexion. In  the  former  cafe,  the  mind  refem- 
bles  a  library,  in  which  the  books  are  thrown 
together  without  any  order,  fo  that,  however 
numerous  or  well  chofen  they  may  be,  they 

are  never  to  be  found  at  the  time  when  they 
are  wanted.  In  the  latter,  the  memory  refem- 
bles  a  library  richly  ftored,  in  which  every 
volume  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  can  be  found 
readily  upon  every  occafion.    Education  con- 

flitutes 
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flitutes  the  chief  difllndlon  amongft  men  in 
this  refped:.  They  who  have  ftudied  regu- 
larly and  fyflematically,  beginning  wiih  firft 
principles,  and  advancing  gradually  to  com- 
plex and  remote  truths,  will  form  a  habit  of 
thinking  clofely  and  connectedly  upon  all 
fubjedts,  and  of  digefting  their  ideas  into  a 
regular  and  ufeful  method.  While  others  who 
have  read  and  thought  in  a  carelefs  and  deful- 
tory  manner,  without  order  or  connexion, 
though  their  abilities  may  be  of  a  fupcrior 
caft,  though  the  flock  of  their  ideas  may  be 
very  confiderable,  and  though  they  may  oc- 
cafionally  appear  to  advantage  in  general  con- 
verfation,  yet  their  opinions  and  habits  of 
thinking  will  commonly  be  deftitute  of  con- 
fiflency.  They  can  feldom  attain  to  any  great 
elevation  of  thought,  or  comprehenliou  of 
mind  ;  and  are  rarely  qualified  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  extend  the  limits  of  fcience,  or  to 
promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  mankind. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SECTION    I. 
Nature  and  Ufe  of  the  Pbilofophy  of  Mind, 

Philosophy  is  the  inveftigadon  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  by  an  accurate  obfervation  of 
feledt  phenomena,  and  the  application  of 
principles  fo  difcovered  to  the  folution  of 
other  natural  appearances. 

The  province  of  NATURAL  philosophy, 
is  to  inveftigate  the  laws,  and  to  refolve  the 
phenornena,  of  the  material  univerfe. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND,  invefligates 
the  laws,  and  explains  the  phenomena.,  of  the 
intellectual  world. 

B  Knowledge, 
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Knowledge,  fays  lord  Bacon,  is  power. 
Natural  philosophy  opens,  enlarges,  and 
ftrengthens  the  mind  ;  it  teaches  men  to 
apply  the  powers  of  nature  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  for  the  improvement  of  the  arts, 
and  for  the  convenience,  embellishment,  and 
comfort  of  human  life. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND 

teaches  man  to  know  himfelf,  and  to  im- 
prove, diredt,  and  exert  his  intellectual  fa- 
culties in  a  manner '  the  moft  beneficial  to 
himfelf  and  others. 

In  particular,  it  impreffes  a  jufl:  fenfe  of  the 
dignity  of  our  rational  nature,  and  the  great 
end  of  intelledlual  exiftence  i  it  direds  to  the 
beft  method  of  cultivating  the  mental  powers, 
of  preventing  or  correcting  prejudice  and 
error,  and  'of  enlarging  the  ftock  of  ufeful 
knowledge.  By  analyfifig  the  principles  of 
a(Stion,  and  tracing  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  affection,  habit,  and  character,  it  leads  to 
the  proper  difcipline'of  the  heart,  and  fiip- 
plies  the  moft  eilicaciousv  means  of  correct- 
ing all  undue  bias  of  felf-love,  of  refifting 
the  motives  to  vice,  of  reftraining  the  exor- 
bitance of  the  pafTions,  of  cultivating  virtuous 
principles,  and  of  attaining  that  juit  and  beau- 
tiful 
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tlful  fymtnetry  of  the  afFeQlons,  that  ele- 
vation of  mind  and  difintereftednefs  of  cha- 
racter, which,  when  combined  with  vigour 
of  intelled:  and  comprehenfion  of  views, 
conftitute  the  true  dignity  and  happinefs  of 
man. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  the  ftrudure  of  the 
mind,  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  is  alfo  of 
great  ufe  in  focial  life.  It  neceOarily  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  every  jufl;  theory  of  religion 
and  morals.  It  is  efpecially  etfential  to  the 
conduct  of  education  upon  a  rational,  liberal, 
and  ufeful  plan  ;  both  as  it  leads  to  the  moft 
eafy  and  impreffive  mode  of  communicating 
inftruiflion,  and  as,  by  cxpofnig  to  view  the 
various  fprings  of  a^^lion  in  the  breaft,  it 
diredls  the  intelligent  obferver  to  that  mode 
of  conduct  and  of  difcipline  by  which  the 
tender  and  fufceptible  mind  may  be  preferved 
from  the  aberrations  of  folly,  and  the  pollution 
of  vice  ;  may  be  formed  to  wifdom,  honour, 
and  virtue ;  and  may  be  led  to  the  acquifition 
of  thofe  habits  by  which  it  may  be  qualified 
to  appear  with  the  moft  diftinguilhed  luftre 
and  advantage  in  that  fphere,  whether  of  pub- 
lic or  of  private  life,  in  which  it  may  be  de- 
ftined  afterwards  to  move. 

B  2  lu 
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In  the  political  world,  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  is  of  the  moil  obvious 
importance.  It  not  only  qualifies  the  well  in- 
formed and  fagacious  ftatefman  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  the  true  intercft  of  the  community 
at  large,  but  it  teaches  him  how  to  guide  the 
various  paflions  and  contending  interefts  of 
parties,  and  of  individuals,  to  the  general  good: 
and,  by  adapting  meafures  to  circumftances 
that  arife,  and  by  accommodating  them  to  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  different  claffes  of 
the  community,  to  conciliate  the  affedion  of 
the  people,  and  to  fecure  a  willing  and  almoft 
unlimited  fubjedion  to  civil  authority,  inde- 
pendent of  the  exercife  of  external  force. 

Finally,  the  analyfis  of  the  human  mind 
is  a  fublime  and  interefting  fubjeCt  of  philo- 
fophical  fpeculation,  which  tends  beyond  all 
others  to  corre£t,  enlarge,  and  exalt  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  attributes  and  character  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  moft  rational  and  exalted  piety. 
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SECTION   II. 


Rules  of  Philofopbifuig. — Fhl'ofophlcal 
Hypotliejes, 

THE  RULES  OF  PHILOSOPHISING,  which, 

fincethe  timeof  Newton, have  been  uhiverfally 
adopted  by  philofophers,  and  a  ftridt  adher- 
ence to  which  has  been  the  fource  of  all  mo- 
dern improvements  in  natural  philofophy,  arc 
the  following  : 

Firft,  that  no  more  caufes  of  phenomena 
are  to  be  admitted  than  what  are  real,  and 
fufFicient  to  explain  appearances. 

Secondly,  that  phenomena  of  the  fame 
iort  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fame  caufe. 
And 

Thirdly,  that  qualities  which  are  invari- 
ably found  to  belong  to  all  fubflances  to  which 
experiments  can  be  applied,  are  to  be  fup- 
pofed  to  belong  to  all  fubftances. 

Thefe  rules,  which  have  been  fo  fuccefsfully 

applied  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  phenomena 

of  nature,  ought  to  be  adhered  to  with  equal 

B  3  rigour 
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rigour  in  our  attempts  to  folvc  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind  % 

A  HYPOTHESIS  is  the  fuppofed  caufe  of 
known  phenomena.  That  a  charged  jar 
will  give  a  difagreeable  fhock  to  a  perfon 
who  forms  a  part  of  the  eledlric  circuit  be- 
tween the  inner  and  the  outer  coating  is  an 
eftablifhed  fad.  But,  that  by  the  adion  of 
the  machine  the  equiUbrium  of  the  eledric 
fluid  is  dillurbed,  that  one  fide  of  the  jar  is 
eledrifled  pofitively^and  the  other  negatively, 
and  that  the  fliock  is  produced  by  the  effort 
of  the  eledric  fluid  to  reftore  the  equilibrium, 
is  a  theory  or  hypothefis. 

Many  perfons  have  conceived  a  ftrong  dlf- 
like  to  hypothefes,  as  fuch,  and  think  that  phi- 
lofophy  fliould  confine  itfelf  wholly  to  fads 
and  experiments.     This  is  unreafonable. 

A  man  who  makes  experin^ents  at  random 
may  accidentally  hit  upon  fome  im.portant 
difcovery.  But  as  all  rational  hypothefes  are 
formed  upon  fome  analogies  to  known  fads, 
a  phiiofopher  who  purfues  a  courfe  of  expe-^ 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  ch.  i.  p.  i. 
i'rieftley  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  vol,  i.  p.  i,  *. 
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riments  to  verify,  corre£l:,   or  difprove  a  hy- 
pothefisjwili   be  much  more  likely  to  extend 
the  limits  of  knowledge.     And  the  hiftory  of 
philofophy  proves  that  fome  of  the  moft  im- 
portant  difcoveries    have   been    made,    acci- 
dentally or  otherwife,   in  this  way.     Tycho 
Brahe  w-arned  Kepler  againft  indulging  fan- 
ciful   hypothefes :    but    the  ardent   mind   of 
that    acute    philofopher    revolted    from    the 
yoke  of  authority.     And   obferving  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  folar  fyftem  could  not  be 
explained  by  the  fuppofuion  that  the  planets 
moved  in  circular  orbits  about  the  fun  fixed 
m  the  centre,  it  occurred  to  him  to  examine 
the  phenomena  by  placing  the  fun   in   the 
focus  of  an  ellipfe;  and  by  this  means  he  was 
led  to  the  difcovery  of  the  true  forms  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  and  gradually  developed  the 
important  fact,  that  the  fquares  of  the  times 
of  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  planels, 
are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  diilances 
from  the  fun*. 

It  is  an  inferior,  but  not  an  inconfiderable 
advantage  of  a  philofophical  hypothefis,  that, 
by  arranging  and  claffitying  faOis  which  have 

*  Maclaurin's  View  of  Newton's  Philofophy,  p.  47. 
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been  already  difcovered,  it  afTifts  the  memory 
in  retaining  and  recolle6ling  them,  and  thus 
facilitates  the  progreflive  improvement  of 
fcience*. 

When  a  hypothefis  is  fully  eftabliflied  it 
becomes  a  fadt ;  and  new  hypothefes  are  then 
invented  to  account  for  thefe  fads.  Thus 
we  are  gradually  led  on,  through  a  feries  of 
fubordinate  caufes,  to  the  great  Firft  Caufe  of 
all.  The  Copernican  theory  of  the  univerfe, 
which  was  at  firft  a  hypothefis,  has  long 
been  verified  bv  obfervation  and  demon- 
flration.  And  the  inquiries  of  aftronomera 
have  fuice  been  direded  to  explore  the  hidden 
caufes  of  the  known  revolutions  of  the  ce- 
leRial  bodies. 

The  prin'cipal  inconvenience  of  philofo- 
phical  hypothefes  arifes  from  the  .danger  to 
which  the  inventors  or  patrons  of  them  are  ex- 
pofed,  of  being  too  ftrongly  attached  to  them, 
and  of  alTuming  them  as  fads  before  they 
have  been  fufficiently  proved.  In  this  cafe,  the 
judgment  is  blafled  in  deciding  upon  expe- 
riments :  arguments  the  moft  trivial,  and 
appearances  the  moft  fuperficial,   which  fa- 

*  Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
]\^ind,  p.  457—459. 
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vour  the  darling  fyftem,  are  often  received 
as  demonftrations,  while  fa£ls  the  moft  pal- 
pable, and  objedions  the  moft  weighty,  are 
overlooked  or  treated  with  contempt.  A 
true  philofopher  will  vigilantly  guard, againft 
this  fedudtive  prejudice.  His  fole  objed:  is 
truth,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  difcard  the  moft 
favourite  hypothefis  when  it  fliall  be  proved 
to  be  erroneous.  *'  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
"  ftriking  circumftance  in  the  charader  of 
"  Sydenham,  that,  although  full  of  hypo- 
"  thetical  reafoning,  it  did  not  render  him 
"  the  lefs  attentive  to  obfervation :  and  that 
"  his  hypothefes  feem  to  have  fat  fo  loofcly 
"  about  him,  that  either  they  did  not  influ- 
"  ence  his,  pradice  at  all,  or  he  could  eafily 
*'  abandon  them  whenever  they  would  not 
"  bend  to  e^^pcrience  *." 

That  hypothefis  is  mod:  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature,  and  therefore  the  mod  pro- 
bable, which  folves  the  greateft  number  of  ap- 
pearances by  the  feweft  and  fimpleft  prin- 
ciples f. 

*  Dugald  Stewart's  Elements,  &c.  p.  43S — 440. 
t  Prieflley  on  Ele£lricity,  part  iii.  fecl..i. 
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CHx^PTER     I. 

GENERAL  ENUMERATION  OF  THE    FACUL- 
TIES^PERCEPTION, 

SECTION   I. 

General  Accrjunt  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind. — 
Hypothfis  of  Common  Senfe  examtjied, 

1  HE    FACULTIES   OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND 

are  thofe  powers  or  properties  by  which  the 
man  becomes  capable  of  adtion,  enjoyment,  or 
fufTering.  They  may  be  clafled  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads  : 

I.  Perception,  or  the  faculty  by  which 
we  acquire  fenfations  and  ideas.  This  is  the 
primary  faculty  of  mind. 

II.  The  CAPACITY  for  pleasure  and 

PAIN. 

III.  Association,  which  is  that  principle 

or  fliculty  by  which  two  or  more  fenfations, 

ideas,  or  motions,  are  fo  united  together  that 

any  one  of  them  impreffed  alone  (hdM  excite 

all  the  reft. 

Thit 
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This  principle  is  applied  by  Dr.  Hartley  to 
the  folution  of  all  the  complex  phenomena  of 
the  human  niind. 

IV.  Sensation  Is  the  faculty  of  acquiring 
certain  internal  feelings,  by  the  impreffion  of 
external  objects  upon  the  correfpondent  or- 
gans of  r^ii-ife.  Thefe  internal  feelings  are 
called  fenfations. 

V.  The  understanding,  or  intel- 
lect. This  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  con- 
template ideas,  and  purfue'  truth. 

VI.  Memory,  which  is  the  power  of  re- 
taining and  recollecling  idea?,  in  the  fame 
order  in  which  they  were  acquired,  or  in 
which  impreffions  were  made. 

VII.  Imagination  is  the  power  of  re- 
collefllng  and  combining  ideas,  in  -an  order 
different  from  that  in  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally imprcffed. 

VIII.  Affections,  or  passions,  are 
feelings  arifmg  from  the  perception  of  plea- 
fure  or  pain  ;  that  is,  of  natural  good  and  evil, 
according  to  the  circumftances  in  which  they 
are  placed.  "  By  the  affedions,"  fays  Dr. 
Hartley,  "  we  are  excited  to  purfue  happinefs 
"  and  all  its  means,  to  flee  from  mifery  and 
"  all  its  apparent  caufes."    ' 

'  The 
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The  PRIMARY  AFFECTIONS  are  ten:  five 
grateful,  and  five  ungrateful. 

The  five  grateful  affections  are  love, 
defire,  hope,  joy,  and  pleafing  recoliedlion. 

L.OVE  arifcs  from  the  contemplation  of  na- 
tural good  abliradedly  confidered  ;  desire, 
from  confidcring  it  as  poffible  ;  hope,  from 
natural  good,  confidered  as  probable;  JOY, 
from  the  adlual  poffcffion  of  it  ;  and  pleas- 
ing RECOLLECTION  IS  cxcitcd  by  the  review 
of  it  when  paft. 

The  five  corref-^ondhig  UNGRATEFUL  af- 
fections are  hatred,  aversion,  fear, 
SORROW, and  displeasing  recollec  noN, 
which  are  excited  refpedively  by  the  confi- 
deration  of  natural  evil  in  the  abftrad:,  or  as 
poffible,  probable,  prefent,  or  paft. 

The  more  complex  affections  are  com- 
pounded of  the  primary  ones,  and  their  ana- 
lyfis  will  be  hereafter  explained*. 

IX.  Volition  is  that  ftate  of  mind  which 
immediately  precedes  ad:ions  that  are  called 
voiuntajy.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  affec' 
tion  of  defire. 


*  Hardey  on  Man,  part  i,  ch,  ili.  feci.  iii.  ad  fin. 

X.  Power 
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X.  Power  is  that  faculty  which  the  mind 
pofTeffes,  or  is  fuppofed  to  pofiefs,  of ,  exe- 
cuting its  volitions  ^. 

It  has  been  advanced  as  a  felf-evident  faift, 
that  all  "the  faculties  of  mind  are  original 
principle?,  that  the  affedlions  are  inftindtive, 
and  that  fome  didates  of  the  intelledt  are 
primary  truths,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  infallible  fuggeftions  of  the  Great  Author 
of  the  conllitution  of  man,  and  are  not 
amena,ble  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon  ;  that  the 
fuggeftions  of  the  moral  inflinds,  antecedent 
to  all  reafoning,  are  of  the  highefl:  and  mod 
facred  authority,  and  that  the  negledl  of  thefe 
fuggeftions,  and  much  more  acting  in  contra- 
didion  to  them,  is  in  a  very  higli  degree  cri- 
minal and  dangerous.  Thefe  innate  principles 
have  been  multiplied  arbitrarily  and  indefi- 
nitely to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  pleafare  which 
men  take  in  hunting  and  fifhing,  and  even  the 
love  of  war  and  military  glory,  have  been  in- 
ferted  in  the  catalogue  of  natural  inftinds  f . 

*  Hardey  on  Man,  part  i.  Intrcdutftion. 

•f  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  p.  102 — lOj^. 

Lflay  on  Intelle£l:ual  Powers,  p.  304,  305. 

Lfiay  on  Adlive  Powers,  p.  312. 

Lord  Kaims'o  sketches  of  the  Hiiiory  of  Man,  p:'rt:  i. 

The 
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The  advocates' of  this  hypothefis  do  noC 
attempt  to  reafon  upon  it,  or  to  bring  evi* 
dcnce  in  hipport  of  it.  They  at  once  aflume 
it  as  a  fad:  ;  and  if  any  objedion  be  pro- 
pofed,  it  is  filenced  by  an  authoritative  appeal 
to  common  fenfe. 

Againft  this  hypothefis,  v^hich  arrogates  fo 
much  and  proves  fo  Httle,  it  is  objected,  that 
the  afFedions,  and  likewife  the  intellectual  and 
moral  principles,  if  inftinclive,  would  be  uni- 
verfal,  and  their  dilates  irrefiftible,  like  thofe 
of  fight,  hearing,  and  the  other  natural  fenfes; 
that  fome  even  of  the  ftrongeft  affedlions 
are  allowed  to  be  fa6i:itious,  as  the  love  of 
money,  from  which  we  may  reafonably 
infer  that  all  are  fo,  though  fome  may  have 
been  generated  before  the  memory  began  to 
regifter  its  ideas  ;  that  inaay  principles,  which 
are  ftated  by  the  advocates  for  this  hypo- 
thefis as  primary  truths  and  felf-evident 
moral  principles,  have  been  doubted  and  de- 
nied ;  that  the  hypothefis  of  inftindlive  prin- 
ciples is  deftitute  of  fimpiicity,  and  therefore 
contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature , 
that  it  explains  no  phenomena,  but  rather 
gives  up  every  thing  as  inexplicable ;  that 
xefohing  all  faculties  and  affe<^ions  into  in- 

Hind, 
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flinct,  puts  a  ftop  to  reafoning  and  to  phi- 
lofophical  refearch ;  and  that  appealing  to 
common  fenfe  for  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
hypothefis,  is  Httle  better  than  fetting  up 
vulgar  prejudice,  or  gratuitous  and  confident 
afTertion,  as  the  ftandard  of  truth*. 

A  much  fimpler  and  more  truly  philofo- 
phical  hypothefis,  which  alTumes  perception, 
a  capacity  for  pleafure  and  pain,  and  the 
power  of  aflbciating  ideas,  as  the  only  origi- 
nal faculties,  and  which  explains  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind  by  thefe  principles  alone, 
has  been  propofed  by  Dr.  Hartley,  and  will 
hereafter  be  more  fully  ftated  and  explained, 

SECTION  II. 

Of  Perception, — The  Seat  of  the  Sentient 
Prificiple. 

PERCEPTION  is  the  primary  attribute  of 
mind.  It  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire 
fenfations  and^ideas. 

*  Raid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.    , 
Ofwald's   Appeal  to    Common  Senfe   in   behalf   of 

Religion. 
Beattie  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth. 
PrielUey's  Examination  of  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Ofvvald, 
Cooper's  Tracts,  p.  39 — 45. 

Sen- 
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Sensations,  are  feelings  excited  by  the 
imprelTions  of  external  objeds  upon  the  organs 
of  fenfe. 

Ideas,  are  revived  impreffions  or  feelings, 
v/hen  the  objed  or  archetype  is  withdrawn. 

This  is  Dr.  Hartley's  account  of  fenfations 
and  ideas,  and  in  the  main  it  agrees  with 
that  of  Mr.  Locke.  Dr.  Reid  (Int.  Powers, 
p.  360.)  diflikes  the  word  idea,  and  prefers 
conception.  The  terms  are  of  little  confe- 
quence ;  the  fa£t  is  obvious,  and  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  ideas,  or  conceptions,  and  fenfa- 
tions, is  eafily  underftood  and  univerfally  ad- 
mitted. 

Perception  is  an  indefinable  principle  or 
power.  Its  exiftence  can  only  be  known  by 
confcioufnefs,  or  the  experience  which  every 
man  has  of  what  paiTes  within  himfelf.  It  is 
an  old  obfervation,  that  the  mind  is  as  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  nature  of  per- 
ception, as  the  eye  of  feeing  itfelf  *. 

Perception  is  ufually  alTumed  to  be  a  fnn- 
ple  principle,  an  indiviiible  power;  and  many 
conclufions  of  no  fmall  importance  are  de- 
duced from  this  fuppofed  fimplicity  ;  fuch  as 
the  immateriality,  the  inextenfion,  the  indlf- 

*  Cic.  Tufc.  Qiijeft.  lib,  i.  fe^.  28. 
2  cerptibility 
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Cerptibility,  the  incorruptibility,  and  even  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  percipient  prin- 
ciple and  fubftance.  But  the  abfolute  fim- 
plicity  of  perception  is  not  to  be  conceded 
without  proof.  Abftradt  ideas,  fuch  as  caufe 
and  effed  ;  and  mental  affedions,  fuch  as 
defire,  hope,  fear,  love,  and  hatred,  are  vul- 
garly thought  to  be  fimple  feeling?,  but  are, 
in  fact,  exceedingly  complex.  Life,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  is  commonly  prefumed 
to  be  a  fimple  principle  ;  yet  it  is  unqueftion- 
ably  the  rcfult  of  very  complex  organization  : 
why  then  may  not  perception  be  a  complex 
feeling,  refulting  from  the  combination  of 
fome  unknown  fimple  principles,  capable  of 
being  refolved  into  its  conftituent  prin- 
ciple?, and  of  being  the  property  of  a  dif- 
cerptible  and  diffbluble  fubftance  ?  Perhaps 
future  and  more  accurate  obfervations  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind  may  folve  this  difficult 
problem ;  in  the  mean  time  it  is  unwar- 
rantable to  decide  with  confidence  in  a  cafe 
of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant. 

That  the  seat  of  perception,  or  of  the 
fentient  principle,  whatever  that  be,  is  in  the 
BRAIN,  has  been  argued  from  the  following 

confideraticn5, 
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The  nerves  upon  which  fenfation  and  tnd-. 
tion  depend,  originate  in  the  brain. 

If  a  ftrait  ligature  be  made  upon  any  nerve,, 
or  if  it  be  cut  afundcr,  fenfation  continues  in 
the  part  that  is  connecled  with  the  brain,  and 
ceafes  in  that  which  is  feparated  from  it. 

Jn  men,  and  in  mofl  other  animals,  death 
cnfues  if  the  head  be  cut  off,  or  the  brains 
taken  out,  or  the  cerebellum  wounded. 

All  known  diforders  which  affed  the  intel- 
Ie£t  are  fcated  in  the  brain. 

The  principal  organs  of  fenfe  are  placed  in 
the  head,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Watts  remarks  that,  when  we  think, 
we  feel  a  confcioufnefs  that  the  faculty  then 
exerted  exifts  within  the  head* 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertaia  the  particular 
region  of  the  brain  with  which  the  power 
of  thinking  is  more  immediately  connected. 
Butas  the  nerves  originate  in  the  medullary  part 
of  the  brain,  and  are  themfelves  of  a  white 
medullary  fubftance ;  as  the  perfection  of  the 
faculties  depends  upon  the  perfedion  of  the 
medullary  fubilance ;  and  as  all  injuries  to  that 
fubftance  affed  the  trains  of  ideas  proportion-* 
ably;  it  is  fufficiently  manifeft  that  the  whit^ 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  is  the  imme-- 

8  diattf 
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diate  inftrument   by   which  ideas  are    pre- 
fented  to  the  mind  *. 

Some  philofophers  have  fuppofed  the  {ea* 
tient  principle  to  be  feated  in  the  meninges, 
others,  in  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  or 
in  the  corpora  ftriata.  Des  Cartes  thought 
that  it  had  its  place  in  the  pineal  gland. 
Some  of  the  ancients  placed  it  in  the  heart, 
and  Van  Helmont  in  the  mouth  of  the 
ftomach  f, 

•  Hartley,  part  i.  prop,  i,  2. 

Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  fe£t.  2. 
f  Keil's  Anatomy,  ch.  iv.  fe£^.  2,  3.  vil.  I — 3. 

Cartefias  de  Faff",  feet.  32,  38,  47. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory,  cent.  4.  numb.  40O. 

Watts,  eflay  HI.  p.  78— So. 

Doddridge's  Lectures,  prop.  iv. 
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CHAPTER     ir. 

01-    THE    CAPACITY    FOR    PLEASURE    AN» 
PAIN. 

1  HE  exiflence  of  this  capacity  we  learn 
by  confcioufnefs ;  what  pleasure  and  pain 
are  we  learn  by  experience  ;  and  they  are 
feelings,  the  idea  of  which  cannot  be  commu- 
nicated by  definition. 

That  which  produces  pleafure  Is  called 
natural  good  ;  that  which  produces  pain 
is  natural  evil. 

The  pleafures  and  pains  are  either  sensibljc 
or  intellectual  ;  that  is,  they  are  the  efFedt 
either  of  sensations  or  ideas  :  and  each 
will  be  confidered  in  its  proper  order. 

Some  degree  of  pleafure  or  pain  feems  to 
accompany  all  our  fenfations  and  internal 
feelings,  and  to  be  neceflary  to  excite  atten- 
tion to  the  objects  of  perception. 

The  pleafures  and  pains  of  children  evi-* 
dently  refult  entirely  from  prefent  impref- 
fions :    this,  feems  likewife  to  be  in  a  great 

meafurc 
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meafure  the  cafe  with  brutes,  efpeclally  with 
thofe  of  the  lefs  fagacioiis  fpecies.  But  as 
reafon  advances  to  maturity,  pleafure  and 
pain  become  more  dependent  upon  aflbcia- 
tion,  and  are  lefs  conneded  with  immediate 
fenfible  impreffions ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  balance  may  be  greatly  in  favour  of  plea- 
fure, when  the  prefent  fenfible  impreffion  is 
fevere  pain ;  and  converfely,  pain  may  pre- 
ponderate, when  the  prefent  fenfation  is  ex- 
quifitely  pleafurable.  But  the  analyfis  of  the 
various  claffes  of  pleafures  and  pains  will  be 
the  fubje£t  of  future  inquiry. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     III. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  ASSOCIATION — AND  OF 
THE  THEORIES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  PRO- 
POSED FOR  EXPLAINING  THE  PHENO- 
MENA OF  THE  MIND. 

SECTION   I. 

Of  the  Law  of  AJfociatlon, 

Association  is  that  law  of  the  mind    ' 

by  which  two  or  more  fenfations,  ideas,  sOr 
murciilar  motions  are  fo  united,  that  any  one 
of  them  imprefled  alone  fliall  introduce  all 
the  ideas  or  motions  connected  with  it. 

The  exiftence  of  this  law  we  learn  by 
confcioufnefs,  and  it  is  proved  by  all  the 
phenomena  of  mind.  *  Of  the  phyfical 
caufe  of  this  cohefion  of  fenfations,  ideas, 
and  mufcular  motions,  we  are  ignorant ;  as 
w'e  alfo  are  of  the  caufes  of  the  cohefion  and 
of  the  gravitation  of  matter.    This  law  leems 

'  t6 
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to  have  been  firil  noticed  by  Mr.  Locke,  but 
he  applies  it  to  the  folution  of  very  few  phe- 
nomena. Mr.  Gay,  in  a  Differtation  upon 
Virtue,  prefixed  to  Law's  tranflation  of 
King's  Origin  of  Evil,  deduces  the  moral 
feelings  from  affociation  :  and  Dr.  Hartley 
traces  all,  or  at  lead  moft  of  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  mind  to  the  fame  caufe. 

All  internal  feelings  not  being  fenfations, 
are  by  Dr.  Hartley  called  ideas. 

Ideas  are  either  simple  or  complex. 

A  SIMPLE,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  a 
fingular  or  particular  idea,  is  the  idea  of  one 
individual  objed.  Thefe  Dr.  Hartley  calls 
ideas  of  fenfation,  becaufe  they  refemble  fen- 
fations. 

Complex  ideas  are  made  up  of  fimple 
ideas.  Thefe  Dr.  Hartley  calls  intelledual 
ideas,  of  which  ideas  fenfations  are  ihe  ele- 
ments *. 

The  LAW  OF  ASSOCIATION  extends  to 

SENSATIONS,  tO  IDEAS,  and  to  MUSCULAR 
MOTIONS. 

*  Hartley,  vol.  i.  part  i.  Introduction. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  Dr.  Hartley  had  ufed  the 
words  fingle  and  compound,  inftead  of  fimple  and  com- 
plex-, other  defiiiitions  having  been  previoufly  appropri- 
ated to  ihefe  terms  by  Mr.  Locke. 

C  4  FlKST, 
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First,  The  law  of  association  has 
refped  to  sensations.  A  sensation 
may  be  aflbciatcd  with  other  sensations, 
with  ideas,  or  with  muscular  motions. 

Case  1,  A  sensation,  after  having  been 
affociated  a  fufficient  number  of  times  with 
another  sensation,  will,  when  imprefled 
alone,  excite  the  simple  idea  correfponding 
with  the  other  fenfation. 

Thus  nana^es  excite  the  ideas  of  vifible  ob- 
jects, and  vifible  objects  of  names.  Hearing 
a  particular  tune  has  been  known  to  excite  in 
the  Sv^^ifs  troops,  when  at  a  dillance  from  their 
country,  an  irrefiftible  defire  of  returning 
home.  And  captain  King  relates,  that  the 
fight  of  a  half-worn  pewter  fpoon,  in  a  mi- 
ferable  hut  upon  '  the  banks  of  the  river  ' 
Awatfka,  ftamped  on  the  back  with  the  word 
London,  excited  a  train  of  pleafmg  thoughts, 
anxious  hopes,  and  tender  recollections,  in 
the  breafts  of  himfelf  and  his  companions, 
which  it  was  impoffible  to  defcribe.  The 
powerof  Aflbciation  Is,  indeed,  too  obvious  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  mod  fuperficial  obferverg 
pf  human  nature  **. 

*  Stewart  on  the  Human  Mind,  p.  275 — 277^ 

REMARKS, 
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REMARKS. 

1.  A  Senfation  aflbciated  with  another  Sen- 
fation  can  only  excite  the  Idea  of  the  obje<5t : 
not  the  very  Senfation  itfelf,  for  to  this  the 
prefence  of  the  archetype  is  univerfally  necef- 
fary. 

2.  Senfations  are  imprefled  either  at  the 
fame  inftant  of  time,  or  in  contiguous  fucceC- 
five  inftants.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  cor- 
refponding  aflbciations  are  either  fynchro- 
nous,  or  fucceffive.  The  name  of  an  objeft, 
for  inftance  an  orange,  is  often  imprefled  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  vifible  appearance, 
the  flavour,  the  odour,  and  the  tangible  qua- 
lities ;  in  which  cafe  the  name,  or  the  vifible 
appearance  alone,  will  excite  at  once  the  cor- 
refpondent  ideas  of  all  the  other  qualities,  and 
the  aflbciation  will  be  fynchronous. 

But,  if  the  imprefTions  be  made  in  fuc- 
cefTicn,  as  in  the  repetition  of  the  alphabet, 
the  cardinal  nu;nbers,  the  notes  of  a  fimple 
melody,  the  lines  of  a  poem,  or  the  like,  the 
aflbciation  will  be  fuccefliive,  and  the  firfl:  will 
introduce  the  fecond,  the  fecond  the  third, 
^nd  fo  on.     Thus  the  two  or  three  firfl:  notes 

of 
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of  a  familiar  tune  fuggeft  the  ideas  of  the  reft 
in  fucceffion. 

3.  Aflociations  are  moft  eafily  formed,  and 
xnoft  permanent,  when  they  are  attended  with 
a  confiderable  degree  either  of  pleafure  or 
pain. 

4.  If  the  fanle  Senfation  be  aflbciated  at 
different  times  with  various  other  Senfations^ 
it  will  at  length,  when  imprefTed  alone,  excite 
ideas  of  all  the  reft  ;  which  by  aiTociadon 
will  gradually  coalefce,  and  form  one  comple?^ 
idea. 

A  dhild  is  told  to  call  a  .particular  animal 
a  dog  :  in  this  cafe  the  word  dog  excites  the 
idea  of  that  individual  only.  He  afterwards 
fees  another  animal  which  is  alfo  called  a 
dog  ;  after  which  the  word  dog  excites  not 
the  idea  of  the  firft,  nor  of  the  fecond  indi- 
vidual only,  but  an  indiftindl  feeling  com- 
pounded of  both.  The  fame  procefs  takes  place 
in  fucceeding  cafes  ;  till  at  lad  his  general 
idea  of  a  dog  becomes  a  complex  feeling,  com- 
pounded of  all  the  different  fenfations  which 
liave  been  impreffed  upon  his  mind  :  and 
comparing  in  many  inftances  the  points  of 
refemblance  in  fhofe  animals  to  which  the 
fame  name  is  given,  he   learns  to  apply  it 

witU 
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With  propriety  to  all  animals  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies,  that  is,  which  agree  in  certain  common 
properties.  Thus  abftracfl  ideas  are  progref- 
lively  formed,  and  the  ufe  of  abftrad:  and 
general  terms  is  gradually  acquired.  In  the. 
fame  manner  children  form  the  general  idea, 
and  learn  the  proper  application,  of  the  words 
man,  horfe,  quadruped,  a(3:or,  judge,  philo- 
fopher,  foldier,  and  the  like. 

To  this  fource  are  to  be  traced  all  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  abftra(3:  ideas  of  every 
defcription  :  folidity,  duration,  virtue,  caufe, 
effed:,  &c.,  may  be  refolved  into  fimple  ideas 
of  fenfation. 

The  coalefcence  of  thefe  ideas  is  fome- 
times  fo  perfect  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  feparate  and  analyfe  them.  Ideas  the  moft 
complex  will  often  wear  the  appearance  of  per* 
fed:  fimplicity,  and  will  bear  no  refemblance  to 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  formed.  So 
the  whitenefs  of  the  fun's  light,  though  com- 
pounded of  the  feven  primary  colours,  re- 
fembles  none  of  them,  and  is  commonly  mif- 
takcn  tor  a  fimple  and  original  colour. 

Thefe  groupes  of  ideas  are  fometimes  {o 
ftrongly  aflociated  with  a  Ungle  word,  that  it 

Oiall 
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fhall  excite  the  whole  at  once,  with  the  fame' 
precifioii  as  if  they  had  been  originally  iim-' 
pie  fenfations  :  for  inftance,  king,  chancellor, 
player,  thought,  affedion,  and  the  like. 

5.  In  the  cafe  of  compound  fenfations,  the 
recurrence  of  one  will  by  afibciation  excite 
the  ideas  of  all  the  reft. 

In  this  manner  the  combination  of  the  ideas 
of  individuals  forms  the  idea  of  fpecies,  the 
coalefcence  of  the  ideas  of  fpecies  forms  the 
idea  of  genera,  and  that  of  inferior  the  idea 
of  fuperior  genera  :  and  thefe  having  been 
for  a  fufficient  length  of  time  aflbciated  with 
the  name,  the  found  of  the  word  will  at 
once  excite  the  whole  compound  idea.  Thus 
the  mind  rifes  from  the  idea  of  individuals, 
through  the  intermediate  genera,  till  it  reaches 
the  genus  generaliilimum,  or  the  abftracSt  idea 
of  being. 

Compound  ideas,  which  often  recur,  will 
gradually  adhere  more  clofely  together  ;  that 
is,  by  aflbciation  fimple  ideas  will  run  into 
complex  ones,  complex  into  decomplex,  and 
fo  on  ad  infinitum.  Truth,  juftice,  benevo- 
lence, faithfulnefs,  &c.,are  all  complex  ideas. 
Virtue  comprehends  them  all  ;   but  the  con- 

ilituent 
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ftitiient  ideas  fo  perfectly  coalefce  under  this 
word,  that  one  is  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  fromi 
the  reft. 

In  ideas  that  are  very  complex,  the  vifible 
appearance  Is  ufually  the  moft  prominent,  and 
introduces  all  the  reft,  like  a  great  letter  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word.  Thus  the  words 
animal,  quadruped,  &c.,  firfl;  excite  the  viiible 
appearance. 

Simple  or  original  Ideas  of  fenfation,  which 
are  the  elements  of  complex  ideas,  refemble 
letters  which  are  the  elements  of  words:  the 
coalefcence  of  limple  ideas  into  complex  re- 
fembles  the  coalefcence  of  letters  into  words  ; 
the  coalefcence  of  complex  into  decomplex 
ideas  refembles  the  coalefcence  of  words 
into  fentences ;  and  the  various  combina- 
tions of  decomplex  ideas  refemble  the  com- 
bination of  fentences  in  a  continued  dii- 
courfe. 

6.  Succeffive  affociatlons  do  not  fo  co- 
alefce as  to  become  perfedly  fynchronous, 
but  they  have  a  manifeft  tendency  fo  to  do  ; 
the  intervals  between  the  ideas  being  fhort- 
cned  as  the  alTociation  becomes  more  familiar. 
A  piece  of  mul  c,  or  a  poem,  when  new,  ap- 
pears long,  becaufe  the   alfociations   are  not 

formed ; 
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formed  ;    but  when  it  becomes  familiar  the 
mind  glances  over  the  whole  almoft  inftanta-   ! 
neoufly  *'. 

SECTION    IL 

T^he  fame  continued. 

Case  II.  A  sensation  aflbclated  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  times  with  an  idea  will  at 
length  when  imprefled  alone  excite  that  very 
IDEA.  Thus,  words  aflbciated  with  ideas  will 
readily  excite  them  even  when  moft  complex. 
The  words  hero,  philofopher,  fcholar,  juftice, 
truth,  benevolence,  and  the  like,  whether' 
written  or  pronounced,  immediately  call  up 
with  precifion  the  correfpondent  ideas. 

Case  III.  A  sensation  aflbciated  with 
a  muscular  MOTION,  will,  after  a  fufficient 
time,  excite  that  very  motion  without  any 
intervening  ad  of  the  will.  A  perfon  mecha* 
nically  turns  his  eye  towards  a  man  who  calls 
him  by  his  name  ;  the  flavour  of  food  excites 
the  adtion  of  deglutition  ;  the  appearance  of 
the  path  guides  the  flieps  of  the  traveller;  and 
the  flght  of  his  notes  governs  the  fingers  of 
the  mufical  performer. 

*  Hartley  on  Msn,  part  i.  ch.  x.  re£l.  2. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  The  law  of  associatiok 
has  refpeO:  to  ideas. 

An  IDEA  may  be  aflbciated  with  a  sensa- 
tion, with  an  idea,  and  with  a  muscular 
motion. 

Case  I.  An  idea  aflbciated  a  fufiicient 
number  of  times  with  a  sensation,  will  ex- 
citcthc  SIMPLE  IDEA  belonging  to  that  sen- 
sation. 

Thus  ideas,  fimple  or  complex,  which  have 
been  fufEciently  aflbciated  with  names,  will 
excite  the  ideas  of  their  refped-ive  names. 
The  colour  of  fnow,  will  fuggefi:  the  term, 
white ;  the  idea  of  a  chief  executive  magif- 
trate,  will  fuggefl:  the  word,  king  ;  and  the 
idea  of  giving  to  every  one  his  due,  will  call 
to  mind  the  expreflion,  juftice. 

Case  II.  An  idea  aflbciated  with  an 
IDEA  will  excite  that  very  idea*. 

Thus 


*  The  numerous  trains  of  aflbciated  ideas  are  divided 
byHume  into  three  clafies,  which  he  has  termed  contiguitVj 
caufation,  and  refemblance.  "  Nor  fhould  we  wonder," 
adds  Dr.  Darwin,  "  to  find  them  thus  connected  together, 
"  fince  it  is  the  bufincfs  of  our  lives  to  difpofe  them  into 
"  thofe  three  clafles,  and  we  become  valuable  to  oUrfelves 
**  and  our  friends  ai  we  fuccecd  in  it.     Thofe  who  have 

**  combined 
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Thus  the  idea  of  henevolence  afTociates  it- 
felf  with  that  of  merit ;  the  idea  of  courage 
with  that  of  honour  ;  the  idea  of  great  ta- 
knts  with  that  of  reverence;  the  idea  of 
cowardice  with  that  of  contempt ;  of  cru- 
elty with  horror  ;  and  of  meannefs  with 
fhame. 

Case  III.  AniDE a  affociated with  a  mus- 
cular MOTION  will  excite  that  very  mus- 
cular MOTION  ;  the  afFedtion  of  defire,  will 
produce  the  voluntary  motion  of  the  limbs  j 
the  affecftion  of  joy,  wdll  produce  a  pleafing 
caft  of  the  countenance ;  fear,  will  excite 
trembling  ;  grief,  dejedion ;  and  horror,  dif- 
tortion. 

•*  combined  an  extenfive  ciafs  of  Ideas  by  contiguity  of  time 
*'  or  place,  are  men  learned  In  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  and 
"  of  the  fclences  they  have  cultivated.  Thofe  w!io  have 
**  connc6ted  a  great  clafs  of  ideas  of  refemblance,poflefs  the 
*'  fource  of  the  ornaments  of  poetry  and  oratory,  and  all 
"  rational  analogy.  While  thofe  who  have  conne£led  great 
"  claflesof  idea;  of  caufation,are  furni (lied  with  the  powers 
*'  of  producing  effects.  Thefe  are  the  men  of  a6tive  wif- 
**  dom,  who  lead  armies  to  victory,  and  kingdoms  to  pro- 
**.fperity,crdircGver  and  improve  the  fclences  which  melio- 
*'  rate  and  adorn  the  condition  of  humanity." — Hume's 
Effays,  vol.  ii.  fe£t.  3.  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  1.  p.  52. 
Stewart  on  the  Human  JMind,  ch.  v. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  The  law  of  association 
extends  to  muscular  motions. 

Muscular  motion  may  be  alTociated 
tvith  SENSATIONS,  IDEAS,  and  muscular 
motions. 

Case  I.  A  muscular  motion  afTo- 
ciated  a  fufficient  number  of  times  with  a 
SENSATION,  will  cxclte  the  simple  idea 
belonging  to  that  fenlation.  Dancing  will 
bring  to  mind  the  mufic  with  which  it  has 
been  often  accompanied. 

Case  II.  A  muscular  motion  aflo- 
ciatcd  with  an  idea  will  excite  that  very 
idea.  Exercife  often  fuo-orefts  the  idea  and 
expe(51:ation  of  health  ;  dancing  excites  thofe 
of  cheerfulnefs  and  grace. 

Case  III.  A  muscular  motion  aflb- 
ciated  with  a  muscular  motion  will  excite 
^hat  very  muscular  motion. 

Muscular  motions  by  frequency  of  con- 
currence  gradually  adhe;;e  together,  and  ex- 
cite each  other  either  lynchronically  or  fuc- 
ceiTively,  according  to  the  order  of  impref- 
fions.  The  fynchronous  motiens  of  the 
hands  and  feet  in  walking,  and  of  the 
larynx  and  the  fingers  in  linglng.to  the  harp- 
fichord,  are  inflances  of  the  former  ;  and  tlie 
D  fuccefTIve 
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fuccefTivc  motions  of  the  lips  in  fpeaklng^ 
of  the  feet  in  walking,  and  of  the  fingers  in 
playing  upon  a  mufical  inftrument  without; 
any  intervention  of  the  volition,  are  obvious 
examples  of  the  latter  *.  • 

Thefe  cafes  are  an  illuftration  and  ampli- 
fication of  Dr,  Hartley's  theorem,  iji 
which  he  comprifes  the  whole  dodrine  of 
aflbciation. 

If  any  SENSATION  A,  IDEA  B,  OR  MUS- 
CULAR MOTION  Cj  BE  ASSOCIATED  FOR  A 
SUFFICIENT  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  WITH  ANY 
OTHER  SENSATION  D,  IDEA  E,  OR  MUS-, 
CULAR  MOTION  F,  IT  WILL  AT  LAST  EX- 
CITE THE  SIMPLE  IDEA  BELONGING  TO 
THE  SENSATION  D,  THE  VERY  IDEA  E,  OR, 
THE  VERY  MUSCULAR  MOTION  F  f. 

Motions  originally  as  well  as  fecondarily 
automatic,  that  is,  fuch  as  being  originally 
voluntary  are  by  habit  become  mechanical, 
•may  be  afibciated  with  each  other,  and  that 
either  fynchronically  or  fucceflively  ;  fuch  as 
the '  motions  of  the  h-eart,  the  arteries,  the 
bowels,  and  the  like  J. 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  part  i.  prop.  xx. 
•[•  Hartley  on  Man,  prop.  xx.  cor.  vii. 
$  Darwin's  Zoouomia,  vol.  i.  fe£t.  x. 

Synchronous 
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Synchronous  motions  fecondarlly  auto* 
matic,  though  fucceeding  each  other  with  the 
moft  perfedl  facility,  are  often  acquired  with 
(extreme  difficulty.  This  is  obvious  in  the 
cafe  of  learning  to  perform  up<)n  any  mufical 
inftrurhent.  "  The  flownefs  of  thofe  muf- 
^'  cular  movements  which  have  not  been  af^ 
"  fociated  by  habit  may  be  experienced," 
fays  Dr.  Darwin,  "  by  any  one  who  (hall 
*'  attempt  to  faw  the  air  quick  perpendi- 
*'  cularly  with  one  hand,  and  horizontally 
^*  with  the  other  at  the  fame  time  *•" 

SECTION  in. 

'Cartefian  Theory  of  Animal  Spirits^ 

THE  nerves  are  the  media  of  fenfatioft 
and  motion  5  they  originate  in  the  medullary 
fubftance  of  the  brain,  and  are  continued  to 
the  feveral  organs  of  fenfe  :  thofe  upon  which 
motion  and  feeling  depend  are  diftributed  to 
'fevery  part  of  the  body. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  propofed 
concerning  that  particular  affedion  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  which  is  immediately  con- 
neded   with   and   p-odudive   of  fenfations, 

*  Xocuomia,  p.  52. 

9  2  Ideas, 
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ideas,  and  mufcular  motions :  of  thefe  the 
moft  confiderabie  are  the  Cartefian  hypo- 
thefis  of  ANIMAL  SPIRITS, and  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  VIBRATIONS. 

The  HYPOTHESIS  of  Des  Cartes, 
adopted  by  Locke  and  many  others,  and  upon 
which  the  language  commonly  ufed  concern- 
ing mental  operations  is  founded,  afllimes  as 
a  principle,  that  the  nerves  are  tubes,  con- 
du<5lors  of  a.  certain  fubtle  fluid  called  the 
animal  fpirits,  which  is  fecreted  in  the  brain. 

It  fuppofes  that,  when  an  impreflion  h 
made  upon  the  nerve,  the  animal  fpirits  re- 
treating back  convey  the  motion  to  the  brain ; 
that  there  they  make  a  trace  correfponding 
with  the  external  object,  and  that  the  for- 
mation of  this  trace  or  picture  excites  a  fen- 
fation  which  continues  as  long  as  the  animal 
fpirits  remain  in  that  trace,  that  is,  as  long 
as  the  external  objedl  continues  to  afFed;  thc- 
organ  of  fenfe  :  that  the  trace  remains-  after 
the  fpirits  are  returned  to  their  proper  chan«'| 
iiel,  which  accounts  for  the  retention  of  the , 
idea  in  the  abfence  of  the  archetype.  The] 
foul,  refiding  in  or  near  the  pineal  gland,  was 
fuppofed  to  poil'efs  a  power  of  directing  the 
animal  fpirits   at   pleafiire  iato  any  one  of,j 

theici 
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thefe  traces,  and  by  that  means  to  excite  the 
idea,  or  revived  imprefiion  of  the  objed:, 
which  would  naturally  be  lefs  vivid  than  the 
original  fenfation.  Aflociation  is  accounted 
for  by  the  frequency  of  the  paffage  of  the 
fpirits  from  one  trace  to  another,  wearing  a 
track  like  a  beaten  path.  To  perform  muf- 
cular  motion,  the  animal  fpirits,  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  mind,  defcend  into  the  mufele  by 
the  motory  nerves,  and,  by  diftending  the 
belly  of  the  mufele,  contrad  its  length,  3.n4 
thus  produce  the  defired  motion  of  the  limb. 
Againft  this  hvpothefis  it  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  the  nerves  ^have  not  yet  been 
proved  to  be  tube?,  and,  that  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable they  are  not  ;  that  the  exigence  of 
fuch  a  fluid  as  the  animal  fpirits  has  not  beer^ 
afcertalned  ;  that  the  province  afTigned  them 
in  this  theory  is  very  unfuitabie  to  the  na- 
ture of  a  fluid  ;  that  the  hypothefis  does  not 
agree  with  the  phenomena  of  the  fenfes,  nor 
With  the  mode  in  which  impreffions  are  made 
upon  the  nerves  ;  and  fmally,  thjit  though 
the  hypothefis  is  ingenious,  and  might  be  of 
ufe  for  the^purpofe  of  the  connexion  and  ar^ 
rangement  of  ideas  till  a  better  theory  was 
prcpOfed,  it  is  entirely  unfupported  by  fads, 

D  3  and 
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and  will  account,  in  a  fatisfadtory  manner  foe 
very  few  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind*. 

SECTION  IV. 

JSfewtoJiian  Theory  of  Fibrat'ions» 

THE  THEORY  OF  VIBRATIONS  fuggeftcd 

by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  adopted  and  amplified 
by  Dr.  Hardey,  and  fupporttd  by  Do6tor 
Pricflley,  alTumes  that  the  nerves  are  conti- 
nuations of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
brain  ;  that  iaipreflions  made  upon  the  or- 
gans of  fenfe  produce  vibrations  in  the  mi- 
nute parti  Ics  of  the  nerves  f  ;  that  thefe  vi- 
brations are  propagated  to  the  brain ;  that  21 

*  Cartefiae  Priori ;\  et  de  Paflionlbus. 
Lucke's  ElT'v,  book  i.  ch  xxxiii.  it€t.  6. 
W  Uts's  Efi^ys  Jiurnb.  3. 

Prieftlcy'b  Abridginent  of  Hartley,  Iiitrod.  p.  vili.  ix. 
•{•  Tiie  ntr»'ts  are  not  fuppofed  to  vibrate  like  mufical 
^hords  :  **  This  (as  Drr  Hartley  obferves,  p.  5,  quarto), 
**  is  highly  abfurd  ,  nor  ^as  it  ever  aflerted  by  Sir  Tfaac 
"  Newton,  ar  any  of  thofe  who  have  embraced  his  no- 
**  tlon  of  the  performance  of  fenfation  and  motion  by 
-♦*  mea  s  of  vibritions.'  Neverthelefs,  this  erroneous 
concepti  ri  of  the  doclrine  has  given  birth  to  moft  of 
^e  objeclions  which  have  been  urged  againfl.  it. 

vibration 
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vibration  is  excited   in  the  particles  of  the 

correfponding  region  of  the  medullary  fub- 

ftance  ;    which  vibration  excites  a  fenfation 

I  in  the  percipient  principle,  which  remains  as 

I  long  as  the  vibration  lafts,  that  is,  as  long  as 

!  the  objedl   continues  to  affecSt  the  organ  of 

fenfe  ;  which  object  being  removed,  the  vi- 

!  bration  gradually  fubfides  *^ 

The  medullary  fubftance  having  once  vi- 
brated in  a  particular  manner,  does  not  return 
entirely  to  its  natural  ftate,  but  continues  dif- 
pofed  to  vibrate  in  that  manner  rather  than 
another ;  as  a  flick  which  has  been  bent  does 
not,  when  the  preflurq  is  removed,  entirely 
recover  its  ftraightnefs  again.  This  tendency 
of  the  brain  to  the  renewal  of  the  vibration, 
is  the  caufe  of  the  retention  of  the  idea  in  the 
abfence  of  the  archetype. 

Whatever  renews  the  vibration  renews  alfo 
the  perception  ;  but  the  renewed  vibration 
being  lefs  vigorous  than  the  original  one,  (un- 
lefs  when  excited  by  the  prefence  of  the  ob- 
ject, or  in  certain   morbid  cafes)  is   called  a 

MINIATURE  VIBRATION,  or  VIBRATIUNCLE  5 

and  the    renewed  perception   correfponding 
with  it  is  an  idea. 

*  Newton's  Optics,  qu.  12—14. 

D  4  Vibrations 
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Vibration?  may  be  revived  not  only  by  the 
repetition  of  external  impreffions,  but  by  their 
ASSOCIATION  with  each  other.  Add  ofvibra-  ; 
lions  which  have  been  aiFoeiated  together  a 
fufficient  number  of  times,  either  fynchro- 
nically  or  in  fucceiTion,  if  one  be  excited  it 
■will  excite  the  miniatures  of  all  the  reft. 
This  hypothecs  affords  a  folution  to  the  pher 
nomena  of  th^  afibeiatibn  of  ideas. 

The  NERVFs  are  divided  into  two  clafTcs, 
SENSORY  and  motory  :  the  former 'are  the 
immediate  inftruments  of  fenfation,  the  latter 
of  motion;  both  originate  in  the  medullary  fub- 
flance  of  the  brain,  and  their  vibrations  influ- 
ence and  modify  eacli  other.  Hence  muf- 
cular  motions  are  affociated  with  fenfations 
and  ideas  j  and  conVerfely  fenfations  and  ideas 
produce  mufcular  motiohs. 

This  theory  fuppofes  every  fenfation,  idea, 
ihiifcitlar  motion,  affection,  and  internal  feel- 
ing Wfiiitei^er,  to  correfpond  with  fome.vi- 
bfittorj' ftate  of  the  m.edullary  fubftance  •  fp 
that  dhe  n5ay  be  regarded  as  the  exponent  of 
the  ether. 

l^iie  principal  Arguments  In  favour  of  the 
theory  of  vibrations  are  the  following: 

I.  Impres- 
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I.  Impressions  made  upon  the  principal 
organs  of  fenfation  are  vibratory  ;  the  vibra- 
tory agitations  of  light  and  of  air,  or  any  other 
medium  of  found,  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
to  excite  correfponding  vibrations,  dire<Stly  or 
indiredly,  in  the  minute  particles  of  the  optic 
and  auditory  nerves.  It  is  not  at  all  neceOary 
to  this,  that  the  vibration  of  the  nerve  fhould 
be  exa<5tly  fynchronous  vfiih  that  of  the  im- 
pinging particles.  The  vibrations  of  a  mu- 
fical  chord  v^ill  produce  correfponding  vibra- 
tions in  chords  which  are  an  odave  above  or 
below,  and  even  in  thirds,  and  fifths.  The  vi- 
bration of  the  nerve  being  propagated  to  the 
brain,  produces  a  correfponding  ag' ration  in 
the  medullary  fubftance.  From  ;ma!ogy  it  is 
reafonable  to  believe  that  impreffions  made 
upon  the  lefs  perfedl  fenfes,  produce  vibrations 
In  their  correfponding  nerves.  Fffluvia  from 
odoriferous  bodies  in  particular,,  ftriking  in  fuc- 
ceffive  pulfes  upon  the  olfactory  nerve,  would 
naturally  excite  a  vibratory  motion. 

In  w^hat  j.way  the  vibration  of  the  me- 
dullary fubftance  excites  fenfations  and  ideas, 
this  hypothefis  does  riot  pretend  to  explam  : 
jt  only  guefles,  or  at  moft  fornis  plaufiblc 
^onjedufes  concerning  that  ftate  of  the  me- 
B  d^llary 
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dullary  fubftance  which  is  the  exponent  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind. 

II.  The  hypothesis  of  vibrations 
folves,  in  a  very  fimple  and  ealy  manner,  many 
PHENOMENA  of  the  human  mind,  of  which 
no  other  folution  equally  fatisfadory  has  yet 
been  propofed. 

1.  It  accounts  for  sensation,  memory, 
^nd  RECOLLECTION,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  already  explained. 

2.  It  accounts  for  the  continuance  of 
the  fenfation,  where  the  original  impreffion  is 
unufually  vivid,  for  a  fhort  time  after  the  hn- 
fible  objed  is  withdrawn,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
gazing  at  a  ftrong  light,  &c.  When  vibra- 
tions are  unufually  vigorous,  they  take  a 
longer  time  before  they  fubfide.  And  it  is  a 
fadt  particularly  worthy  of  ©bfervation,  that 
vibration  is  almoft  the  only  motion  which  caa 
exift  permanently  in  the  fame  place. 

3.  It  accounts  in  a  very  pleafmg  and  fatlf- 
fadiory  manner  for  the  various  and  inter- 
efting  phenomena  relating  to  the  la,vf  of  asso- 
ciation. 

4.  It  well  fults  the  phenomena  of  sleep. 
Warmth  expands  the  blood  and  the  vefTels 
in  the  head ;  and  the  readion  of  the  ikull 

preiTes 
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prefles  them  back  upon  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance.  Thus  the  vibrations  are  impeded ; 
fenfation  is  gradually  fufpended,  and  fleep  in- 
duced *. 

5.  It  Is  agreeable  to  the  phenomena  of 
DREAMS  and  PHRENSY  J  in  the  former  cafe, 
the  derangement  of  the  medullary  fubftance 
produced  by  the  prelTure  of  the  veflels  difturbs 
the  intellediuai  faculties,  and  the  exclufion  of 
external  objed:s  increafes  the  difficulty  of  dijt 
tinguifhing  between  fenfaticns  and  ideas.  In 
the  latter,  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  brain  ren- 
ders ideal  vibrations  equally  vigorous  with  the 
original  fenfory  ones,  which  occafions  the  cor- 
refponding  ideas  tobe  miftaken  for  fenfdtions. 
Upon  this  principle  many  ftories  of  extraordi- 
jiary  appearances  may  be  eafily  accounted  for. 

6.  The  theory  of  vibrations  explains  in  a 
fimple  and  probable  manner  the  phenomena 

*  The  remarkable  cafe  of  the  Parifian  beggar  Is  al- 
leged by  Dr.  Hartley  as  an  argument,  to  (how  that  the 
l^rain  is  comprefled  during  fleep.  This  perfon  had  a  per- 
foration in  his  fkull  that  did  not  ollify  ;  whence,  by  ex- 
ternal preflure  upon  that  part,  the  internal  regions  of  the 
brain  might  be  afFefled  ;  and  it  was  conftantly  obfcrved, 
that  as  the  prefTure  increafed  he  grew  more  and  more 
ileepy,and  at  laft  fell  into  a  temporary  apoplexy. — Hartley, 
f.  25,  quarto. 
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©fp>.EASURABLE  and  PAINFUL  SENSATIONS. 

Moderate  vibrations  are  the  caufes  of  plea- 
fure  ;  violent  vibrations  are  the  caufe  of  pain. 
Hence  the  fame  fcnfation  which  in  a  mo- 
derate degree  is  pleafarable,  may  by  increaf- 
ing  beyond  certain  limits  become  exquifitely 
painful,  as  in  the  cafe  of  heat.  Dr.  Hartley 
conjectures,  that  the  precife  limit  between 
pleafure  and  pain  is  the  folution. of  continuity 
in  the  nerve  that  vibrates. 

7.  Hence  we  alfo  account  for  the  plea  sure 
which  accompanies  the  recovery  from  painful 
diforders,  and  from  the  recollection  of 
paft  pains,  dangers,  and  troubles.  The  vigo- 
rous vibrations  which  occafion  pain,  fubfide 
by  length  of  time  within  the  limits  of  pleafure. 
Hence,  perhaps,  we  may  learn  to  account,  in 
part  at  leafl:,  for  the  exiftence  of  evil  in  the 
univerfe,  and  to  afTign  a  reafon  why  a  ftate  of 
probation,  to  beings  conflituted  like  ourfelves, 
fliould  be  in  a  coafiderable  degree  a  ftate  of 
iuffering.  Pains  the  mod  exquifite  and 
durable  may  ultimately  fall  within  the  limits 
of  pleafure,  and  may  even  be  effential  to  the 
.produdion  of  the  grsatell  good  *. 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  part  i.  eh.  i> 

Pricllley's  Abridgment  of  Hartley,  IntroJ.  efTay  i. 

SECTION 
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SECTION  V. 

^be  Theory  of  Vibrations  applied  to  the  PhenO'- 
men  a  of  Mujailar  Motion — Objections  att' 
fwercd, 

THE  contra£lion  of  a  mufcle  feems  to  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  irritability  of  the  muf- 
cular  fibre,  but  chiefly  upon  the  nerve  ;  for^ 
if  the  nerve  be  divided,  or  lacerated,  or  para- 
lyfed,  all  motion,  at  lead  all  voluntary  motion, 
ceafes. 

All  VOLUNTARY  MOTION  depends  upon 
the  continuation  of  the  nerve  to  the  brain. 

That  the  afFedion  of  the  motory  nerves  is 
VIBRATORY,  is  argued  from  the  analogy 
of  the  fenfory  to  the  motory  nerves,  and  from 
the  dependance  of  motions,  both  auromatic 
and  voluntary,  upon  fenfations  and  ideas. 

It  is  alfo  inferred  from  analogy,  that  la 
every  cafe  of  mufeular  motion  there  is  a  vi- 
bration in  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain, 
correfponding  with  it  and  produdive  of  it. 

Vibrations  in  the  sensory  nerves, 
excited  by  the  impreflion  of  external  objeds 
•-i  and 
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and  propagated  to  the  brain,  communicate  vi- 
brations to  the  correfponding  motory  nerves^' 
and  produce  mufcular  motions  *. 

The  brain  having  vibrated  in  any  parti- 
cular direction  a  fufEcient  number  of  times, 
retains  a  permanemt  tendency  to  vibrate 
again  in  the  fame  diredion;  and  thus  by 
affociation  motory  vibratiuncles  may 
be  produced  in  the  fame  manner  as  fenfory 
ones. 

Thefe  miniature  vibrations  may  be 
cither  synchronous  or  successive,  and  by 
aiTociation  may  be  fo  ftrongly  cemented  to- 
gether, that  w^hen  one  is  excited  it  fliall 
awaken  all  the  reft,  and  produce  the  corre- 
fpondent  mufcular  motions. 

Ideal  vibratiuncles  may  by  affociation 

*  It  is  conje6lured  that  ele£lricity,or  rather  the  Galvanic 
principle  or  fluid,  is  the  power  which  brings  the  mufcular 
fibres  into  action,  but  in  what  manner  is  not  known. 

See  Dr.  Crawford's  Propofitions on  Animal  Eleclricitj, 
in  Dr.  Prieftley's  Lectures  on  Chemiftry,  p.  164 —  69. 

**  The  nerves  which  ferve  the  purpofes  of  mufcular  mo- 
**  tion  principally  arife,"  fays  Dr.  Dai  win,  "  from  that  part 
•*  of  the  brain  which  is  lodged  in  the  head  and  back,  erro- 
"  ncoufly  called  the  fpinal  marrow  ;  and  if  a  ligature  Be 
"  put  on  any  part  of  their  paflage,  all  motion  ceafes  in  the 
"  parts  beneath  the  ligature.*' — Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

.    Q  ho 
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be  cor^neded  with  motory  vibraduncles  fo  that- 
they  fliall  excite  each  other. 

And  if  ideal  vibratiuncles  fhould  in  any 
circumftances  become,  as  in  faQ:  they  may» 
as  vigorous  as  fenfqry  vibrations,  the  corre- 
iponding  motory  vibratiuncles  will  be  pro- 
portionably  vigorous. 

Laftly,  motory  vibratiuncles  may  alfo  be- 
come alTociated  with  sensory  vibhations, 
different  from  thofe  by  which  they  v/ere 
•prlginally  produced. 

Muscular  motion  is  either  origin- 
ally AUTOMATIC,  SEMIVOLUNTARY,  PER- 
FECTLY VOLUNTARY,  Or  SECONDARILY 
AUTOMATIC. 

I,  All  mufcular  motions  are  originally 
AUTOMATIC.  The  irritation  of  the  palm  of 
an  infant,  produces  the  adion  of  grafping  ; 
the  accefs  of  air  to  the  lungs,  the  a6l  of  breath- 
ing; of  food  to  the  palate  and  tongue,  the 
adl  of  fwallowing,  &c.  The  fenfory  vibra- 
tions afcending-  to  the  brain,  defcend  from 
thence  along  the  motory  nerves,  and  excite 
mufcular  contradion*. 

Motory 

■*  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  affirms,    '*  that  all  fenfation  is  per- 

"  formed,  and  alfo  the  limbs  of  animals  moved,  in  a  volun- 

"^  tary  manner  by  the  power  and  actions  of  a  certain  very 

*'  fubtis 
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Motory  vibrations,  produced  by  irrltatioti 
or  otherwife,  paffing  freely  along  the  furface 
of  a  membrane,  fometimes  feem  to  produce  a 
contraction  in  the  mufcular  fibres  which 
checks  them  at  once,  in  which  cafe  they  pafs 
inftamly  into  the  adjoining  mufcles,  and  pro- 
duce fudden  and  convulfive  motions.  On 
this  principle  Dr.  Hartley  accounts  for  the 
phenomena  of  fneezing,  fnoring,  coughin^^^ 
hiccough,  epilepfy,  and  convulfions  previous 
to  diflblution.      It  feems  to  be  a  fa61:  thai  the 

**  fubtle  fplrit,  i.  e.  by  the  vibrations  of  this  fpirit,  propa- 
*'  gated  through  the  folid  capillaments  of  the  nerves,  from 
*'  the  external  organs  of  the  fenfes  to  the  brain,  and  from 
"  the  brain  into  the  mufcles." — Hartley,  p.  63,  quarto  ed. 

According  to  Dr.  Darwin,  mufcular  motion  confifts  iit 
the  contraction  of  the  mufcular  fibre. 

*'  All  mufcular  motion  arifes  either  from  irritation  or  thtf^ 
*'  appulfes  of  external  bodies,  fenfation,  volition,  or  aflb- 
•*  ciation.  Thefe  are  the  faculties  of  the  fenforium  in  thek 
•'  a6tive  (late,  which  in  a  ftate  of  inatllvity  are  called  irri- 
*'  tability,  fenfibility,  voluntarity,  and  affociability." 

Dr.  Darwin  will  not  allow  the  fenforial  motions  to  be 
called  vibrations  of  the  fenforium,  but  changes  or  motions 
of  it  peculiar  to  life.  He  has  however  advanced  notliing 
to  invalidate  the  arguments  of  Newton  and  Hartley,  which 
make  it  probable  that  thefe  motions  are  vibratory. — Zoo- 
uomia,  vol.  i.  p.  3?,  33» 

ceffatioif 
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ceflation  of  vibrations  in  any  confiderable 
part  of  the  body  has  a  tendency  to  increafe 
thofe  of  the  neighbouring  mufcles.  The 
flretchings  and  yawnings  of  perfons  difpofed 
to  fleep,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  this 
fource. 

2.  Semivoluntary  MOTIONS  are  thofc 
which  in  part,  but  not  uniformly,  follow  the 
will :  fuch  for  inftance  as  breathing,  vomit- 
ing, and  the  like.  Thefe  motions  are  affcciated 
partly  with  fenfory,  partly  with  ideal  vibrations. 
They  are  excited  fometimes  by  a  ftimulus 
independent  on  the  will :  they  are  at  other 
times  in  part  reftrained  or  accelerated  by  vo- 
lition, a  fenfe  of  decency,  propriety,  &c.,  with 
which  they  may  happen  to  have  been  alTo- 
ciated. 

3.  Voluntary  motions  are  fuch  as 
immediately  fucceed  to  volition  without  the 
intervention  of  fenhble  impreflions. 

Volition,  is  the  affedion  of  defire  fepa- 
rate  from  every  tumultuous  agitation  of  mind: 
it  becomes  aiTociated  with  mufcular  motion, 
becaufe  experience  proves  that  adion  is  the 
ufual  means  of  gratifying  defire.  Thus  ideal 
vibratioiis  become  aiTociated  with  motory  vi- 
brations. 

E  Vv^hen 
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When  defire  by  any  means  becomes  as 
vivid  as  fenlation,  the  correfpondent  motions 
will  be  equally  vigorous  with  thofe  which  are 
excited  by  fcnfations.  In  this  cale  the  ideal 
vibratiuncles  are  as  vigorous  as  the  fenfory 
vibrations,  and  the  rnotory  vibrations  corre- 
fpond  with  them. 

Motions  originally  automatic  become  by 
affociation  perfectly  voluntary.  Graiping 
is  firft  produced  by  irritation;  it  gradually 
becomes  atTociated  with  the  vilible  appear- 
ance of  the  toy;  of  the  child's  own  hand  in 
the  acfl:  of  grafping  ;  of  another's  hand  in 
the  fame  pofiiion  ;  of  the  toy  in  the  hand  of 
another  ;  with  the  found  of  the  words  hold, 
take  hold,  &c. ;  with  the  idea  of  the  objedl 
or  the  aclion  ;  and  with  the  affection  of 
dellre. 

In  thefe  cafes  the  rnotory  vibrations  are  firft 
aflbciated  with  fenfory  vibrations,  afterwards 
with  fenfory  vibratiuncles,  and  by  degrees 
with  that  complex  ftate  of  the  brain  which  cor- 
refponds  with  a  complex  feeling  of  the  mind. 

All   other  voluntary  adtions,  fuch  as  thofe 
.of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  expreflion^  of 
articulate  founds,  are  accounted  for  in  the  fame 
way, 

8  The 
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3.  The    DISPOSITION  TO   IMITATION  ill 

children  is  c:enerated  in  a  fimilar  maimer. 
Children  fee  the  adions  of  their  own  hands, 
and  hear,  themfelves  pronounce.  Thefe  impref- 
fions  become  affociated  circumftances,  and  will 
in  due  time  produce  a  repetition  of  the  action. 
Similar  actions  in  others  produce  firailar  im- 
preffions  upon  the  eyes  and  ears,  v^hich  will 
be  attended  with  fimilar  eiTedls :  that  is,  they 
will  learn  to  imitate  what  they  fee  and  hear. 

4.  Motions  originally  automatjc, 
after  becoming  perfedly  voluntary,  by  afTo- 
ciation  become  gradually  involuntary,  and  in 
the  end  completely  automatic  again.  A  perfon 
learning  to  play  upon  the  harpfichord  exerts  an 
exprefs  volition  for  every  motion  of  the  fmger 
upon  the  keys  of  the  inftrumant :  by  degrees 
the  vifible  appearance  of  the  notes  will  produce 
the  motions  without  the'intervention  of  voli- 
tion: after  a  fufficient  time  the  idea  of  the 
notes  or  of  the  founds  will  have  the  fame  ef- 
fect :  and  at  lad  the  motions  will  cling  toge- 
ther, and  produce  each  other  in  a  manner 
perfectly  automatic,  without  the  intervention 
of  volition,  fenfation,  or  idea,  and  even  when 
the  attention  is  wholly  engaged  upon  a  fub- 
ject  foreign  to  the  performance. 

E   2  Thus, 
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Thus,  MUSCULAR  MOTION  may  be  afTo- 
eiated  with  sensation,  with  idea,  with 
SENSATIONS  FOREIGN  to  thofe  by  whicli 
they   were    originally    generated,    and    with 

MUSCULAR   motion'. 

Againd  the  theory  of  vibrations  it 
has  been  objected,  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  fo  great  a  number  of  vibrations  fhould 
exift  in  the  medullary  fubftance  at  the  fame 
time,  and  that  they  muft  confound  each  other. 
But  in  REPLY  it  has  been  urged, 

I.  That  this  fa6t  is  no,  more  wonderful 
nor  improbable,  than  that  a  number  of  mufi- 
cal  vibrations  fhould  exift  at  once,  and  without 
confufion,  in  fuch  a  fluid  as  the  air. 

2;.  That  vibrations  in  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance,  like  mufical  tones,  when  nearly  fyn- 
chronous,  do  adlually  blend  with  and  modify 
each  other. 

That  vibrations  in  the  brain  fhould  corre- 
fp'ond  with  and  be  the  exponents  of  all  the  vaft 
variety  of  ideas,  fitnple  and  complex,  which 
exift  in  the  mind,  is  no  more  wonderful  or  in- 
credible, than  that  all  the  varieties  of  language 
flio'.dd  be  reducible  to  a  few  fimple  founds. 

To  ACCOUNT  for  the  variety  in  the  vibra* 

lions  of  the  medullary  fubftJiace,  Dr.  Hartley 

cbferve?, 

I.  That 
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1.  That  there  may  be  a  difference  In  degree 
in  the  fame  vibration. 

2.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vibrations. 

3.  One  vibration  in  the  medullary  fubftance 
may  be  diRiiiguiflied  from  another  by  its 
place. 

4.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  line  of 
diredion,  as  entering  by  a  particular  nerve. 
Dr.  Prieftley  adds, 

^,  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  nerves  of  different  fenfes,  To  that 
they  may  be  as  diftinguiiliable  from  each  other 
as  different  human  voices  founding  the  fame 
note. 

It  has  further  been  objedled  to  this  hypo- 
thefis,  that  the  very  exigence  of  thefe  vibra- 
tions never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  proved ; 
and  that  it  is  a  hypothefis  which  tends  to  re- 
folve  every  thing  into  m.echanifm,  and  is  fa- 
vourable to  materialifm. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  vibrations  is  only  propofed  as  a  hy- 
pothefis, and  by  no  means  affamet.1  as  a  fact, 
though  pleaded  for  as  probable.  How  far  the 
hypothefis  is  fiipported  by  evidence,  mufl  be 
left  to  the  decifiqn  of  thofe  who  have  in- 
E  3  quired 
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quired  into  the  fubjed.  How  far  it  counte- 
nances the  hypothefes,  either  of  materialifm 
or  of  mechanifm,  is  a  confideration  quite  fo- 
reign to  the  fubjed. 

The  theory  of  vibrations,  if  it  fliould  be  ad- 
mitted as  true,  can  only  be  regarded  as  ad- 
vancing one  ftep  in  the  fcience  of  human  na- 
ture, by  affording  a  folution  of  the  phenomena 
of  mental  aiTociation.  But  the  proper  caufe 
of  nervous  vibrations,  the  manner  in  which 
fenfations,  ideas,  and  mufcular  motions  are 
excited  by  them,  and  the  nature  of  percep- 
tion, are  myfteries  which  ftill  remain  wholly 
unexplained*. 

The  DOCTRINE  OF   ASSOCIATION    IS  to  be 

very  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  the  theory 
OF  VIBRATIONS,  being  eftablifhed  upon  inde- 
pendent evidence,  and  undeniable  fads.  This 
therefore  mud  (land,  though  the  other  fhould 
be  regarded  only  as  a  plaulible  hypothefis,  de- 
flitute  of  fatisfadory  proof.  It  was  to  prevent 
the  confufion  of  the  nature  and  evidence  of 
affociation   and  vibration,  that  Dr.  Prieftley 

f  Hartley  on  Man,  part  i.  ch.  i.  feet.  iii. 

PricClcy's  Abridgement  of  Hartley,  Jntrod.  eflay  i. 
Reid  on  the  Intelleclual  Powers,  efiay  ii.  ch.  2 — 4. 
Parwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  fe£l  v — x. 

publidied 
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publLdied  his  edition  of  Hartley's  work,  from 
which  the  theory  of  vibrations  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded. Dr.  Reid  has  done  very  little  to- 
wards overturning  the  doctrine  of  afibciation 
by  objecting  to  the  hypothecs  of  vibration. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  either  Dr.  Reid  or 
any  other  of  the  Scottiih  metaphyficians, 
without  excepting  even  profeffor  Dugald 
Stewart,  who  has  treated  moft  largely  upon 
the  fubjed:  of  afibciation,  perfedly  compre- 
hend Dr.  Hartley's  dodrine  in  its  full  extent. 


E  4  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

OF    SENSATION. 

SECTION  I. 

Genei'al  Dijiribiition,     Senfe  of  Feeling, 

X  HE    SENSES   are   five    In    number:    viz. 

FEELING,  TASTE,  SMELL,  SIGHT,  and 
HEARING. 

No  reafon  can  be  afligned  why  the  number 
of  fenfes  fliould  be  limited  to  five,  but  the 
will  of  the  Creator.  To  affert  that  more  v/ere 
impoffible,  would  be  as  unreafonable  as  for  a 
man  born  blind  to  deny  the  pofTibility  of 
fight. 

From  each  of  the  fenfes  we  derive  sen- 
sations ;    IDEAS  SIMPLE  and    complex; 

INTELLECTUAL  PLEASURES   and   PAINS, 

^hat  is,  AFFECTIONS  ;  and  muscular  mo- 
tions, automatic,  voluntary,  femivoluntary, 
and  fecondarily  automatic. 

It  will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  oiir  inquiry, 
that  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  fenfes  are 

the 
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the  refult  of  the  law  of  aflbciation,  and  that 
they  are  all  reconcileable  to  the  theory  of  vi- 
brations, and  gi,ve  countenance  to  it. 

It  will  alio  appear  that  the  principd  defign 
of  fenfible  imprefiions  Is  to  generate  thofe  in- 
telledlual  ideas  and  feelings  which  conftitute 
the  moft  refined  and  permanent  felicity  of 
human  beings:  and  hence  it  feeras  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  when  thefe  affec- 
tions are  fufficiently  formed  and  fixed,  tliey 
will  ftand  in  no  furtlier  need  of  fupport  from 
grofs  corporeal  fenfations,  which  therefore, 
like  the  fcaffolding  of  a  magnificent  edifice, 
may,  in  a  new  and  improved  ftate  of  exiftence, 
be  taken  down  and  laid  afide. 

It  will  likewife  be  curious  to  obferve  the 
gradual  tendency  of  the  circumftances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  and  of  the  impreilions 
to  which  we  are  expofed,  to  refine  and  fpiri- 
tualize  the  affections,  and  to  qualify  and  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  a  purer  and  nobler  fiate  of 
exillence.  This  ftate  of  things  confliiutes 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  natural  prefiimptions  in 
favour  of  the  dodrine  of  a  future  life. 

In  a  fubjed  fo  complex  and  intricate,  Jt  will 
l)e  neceffary  to  limit  ourfelves  to  the  iclc6l:ion 

of 
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of  a  few  of  the  principal  phenomena  under 
each  head. 

First,  of  the  sense  of  feeling.  This 
is  either  general  or  particular. 

General  feeling  is  that  which  extends 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. 

Particular  feeling  is  that  more  ex- 
quifite  degree  of  it  which  refides  in  the  iniide 
of  the  hands,  and  efpecially  at  the  ends  of  the 
fingers. 

The  papillae  at  the  ends  of  the  nerves  are 
excited  by  gentle  fridion,  and  thus  rendered 
more  exquifitely  fenfible*. 

I.  Sensations  generated  by  the  fenfe  of 
feeling  are  principally  thefe. 

Heat  and  cold,  hardnefs  and  foftnefs, 
roughnefs  and  fmoothnefs,  moillure  and  dry- 
nefs,  fluidity,  motion  and  reft,  diftance  and 
figure. 

I.  The  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold 
correfpond  remarkably  well  with  the  theory 
of  vibrations. 

The  ftandard  of  indifference  to  every  indi- 
vidual is  that  degree  of  warmth  to  which  he 

*  ^oonomla,  vol.  j.  p.  109. 

is 
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is  mofl  accuftomed,  and  which  excites  no  fen- 
fation  either  of  pleafure  or  pain.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  ufual  ftate  of  the  nervous  fyflera. 

Gentle  heat  is  pleafurable,  extreme  heat  is 
painful ;  in  the  firll  rafe  the  vibrations  are 
moderate,  in  the  laft  violent,  fo  as  to  produce 
folution  of  continuity.  When  a  perfon  is 
blindfolded,  the  fudden  application  of  a  v£ry 
hot,  or  of  a  very  cold  body,  excites  fenfations 
nearly  fimilar ;  the  heat,  producing  violent  vi- 
brations by  dire<5t  action  upon  the  nerves ; 
the  cold,  fuddenly  checking  the  vibrations  in 
the  external  parts,  excites  them  indiredly 
with  increafed  violence  in  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance. 

The  continued  ImprefTion  of  heat  makes  us 
more  fenfible  of  cold,  and  vice  verfa ;  the 
ftandard  of  indifference  being  raifed  higher 
than  ufual  in  the  foriner  cafe,  and  depreffed 
lower  in  the  latter.  Hence  a  temperate  cli- 
mate feels  cold  to  a  perfon  who  has  lived  in 
the  torrid  zone,  and  warm  to  a  man  who  has 
been  ufed  to  the  frig'd. 

Heat  and  cold  are  relative  terms:  they  are 
different  degrees  of  the  fame  fenfatioru  Heat 
is  excited  when  the  vibration  is  above^  cold 
>^'hen  it  is  below^  the  ftandard  of  indifference. 

A  frozen 
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A  frozen  limb  brought  fuddenly  to  the  fire 
will  firfl:  be  much  pained,  and  then  moriify  : 
plunged  in  cold  v\'ater,  or  rubbed  with  fnow, 
it  will  gradually  recover  life  and  warmth. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  fudden  heat  will  pro- 
duce violent  vibrations,  which  will  remove 
the  particles  to  fuch  a  diftance  that  they  can- 
not unite  again  :  in  the  fecond  cafe,  the 
water  or  fnow,  being  nearer  to  the  ftandard 
of  the  frozen  limb,  produces  gentle  vibrations, 
which  gradually  recover  life. 

Fridion  produces  heat  by  increafing  the 
■vibrations ;  for  the  fame  reafon  ftrong  taftes 
leave  a  heat  upon  the  tongue  or  fauces. 

All  flrons^  emotions  of  mind  increafe  the 
heat  of  the  body,  by  increafing  the  vibrations  • 
of  the  medullary  fubflance. 

The  pain  of  a  wound,  or  of  difeafe,  fuch 
as  the  colic  or  the  ftone,  produces  chlllnefs: 
that  i3,  the  inflammation  produces  a  con- 
tradiion  of  the  fkln,  which  checks  the  vibra- 
tions. 

2.  The  SENSATIONS  of  OTHER  TANGIBLE 

QUALITIES  are  net  inconfiftent  with  the 
theory  of  vibrations,  though  not  fo  obvioufly 
favourable  to  it  as  the  fenfations  of  heat  and 
cold. 

3.  Visible 
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3.  Visible  appearances  are  by  aflb- 
ciaticn  the  exponents  of  tangible  qualities,  {o 
that,  as  Berkeley  exprefTes  it,  fight  is  a  phllo- 
fophical  language  for  the  ideas  of  feeling,  and 
for  the  moft  part  an  adequate  reprefentation 
of  them,  and  a  language  common  to  all  man- 
kind. 

II.  Ideas  of  touch  are  either  fimple  or 
complex. 

Simple  ideas  of  touch  are  the  reprefen- 
tatives'  of  particular  fenfations,  but  they  are  in 
general  faint  and  indiftindt,  and  by  aflbciation 
with  words  foon  run  into  complex  ones. 

Complex  ideas  of  touch  are  formed  by 
alTociation,  viz.  the  repetition  of  the  fenfation 
of  hardnefs,  aflbciated  with  the  found,  or  with 
the  appearance,  or  even  the  idea  of  the  word, 
excites  the  complex  idea  of  hardnefs  :  fo  like- 
wife  foftnefs,  heat,  cold,  fenfible  pleafures, 
and  pains. 

We  are  fo  accuftomed  to  judge  of  tangible 
qualities  by  vifible  appearances,  that  the  cor- 
refponding  ideas  are  conftantly  aflbciated  in 
the  minds  of  perfons  poffeffed  of  flgh^ 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  tangible  ideas  of 
perfons  born  blind  mud  be  far  more  definite 
and  accurate  than  of  thofe  who  fee. 

HI.  Intel- 
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III.  Intellectual  pleasures  and 
PAINS  ;  that  Is,  affections^ 

The  ten  primary  affections  are  gene- 
rated by  the  original  pleafures  or  pains  of  the 
fenfe  of  feeling,  according  to  given  circuni' 
fiances.   The  pain  of  a  burn  may  be  the  objedl 

of   hatred,  aversion,  FEAR)   SORROW,  or 

dTspleasing  recollection:  fo  likewife 
may  pain  in  general;  as  the  pleafures  of  this 
fenfe  may  in  their  turn  likewife  be  the  objeds 
of  LOVE,  desire,  hope,  joy,  and  pleasing 
recollection. 

Exquifite  pains  or  pleafures  of  this  fenfe 
aflbciate  themfelves  with  the  perfons,  places, 
circumftances,  &c.  where  or  by  which  they 
were  produced  or  enhanced,  and  generate  cor- 
refpondent  complex  affections  of  love, 
hatred,  and  the  like.  Thus  the  pain  of  a  furgi- 
cal  operation,  however  beneficial  in  its  confe- 
quences,  is  fometimes  transferred  to  the  idea 
of  the  operator,  which  never  occurs  afterwards 
without  exciting  fentiments  of  terror  and  dif- 
guft*. 

*  Dr.  Hartley  argues,  that  fmce  the  pains  of  feeling  arc 
far  more  numerous  and  violent  than  thofe  of  all  tlie  other 
fenfes  put  together,  the  greateft  part  of  our  intellectual 
pains  are  Reducible  from  them. 

Violent 
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Violent  vibrations  gradually  fubfide  into 
moderate  ones  within  tKe  limits  of  pleafure : 
hence  painful  fenfations  are  fometimes  fol- 
lowed by  pleafing  recollections. 

IV.  Automatic  motions  produced  by 
the  fenfe  of  feeling  or  touch. 

■  Thefe  are  the  a6:  of  grafping  In  children  : 
crying,  as  the  confequence  of  pain  ;  involun- 
tary laughter,  from  titillation  and  the  like. 

V.  Muscular  motions,  voluntary, 
semivoluntary,  and  secondarily  au- 
tomatic. 

Motions  originally  automatic  may  be  aflb- 
ciated  with  fenfation?,  ideas,  ajffedtion?,  and 
motions.  Thus,  the  adt  of  grafping,  originally 
excited  by  prelTure  upon  the  palm,  may  be 
aflbciated  with  the  vifible  appearance  of  the 
objeft,  the  name,  the  affedion  of  defire,  with 
a  motion  of  the  eye,  Sec. 

In  correfpondence  with  thefe  aflbciations 
the  ad:  of  grafping  becomes  femivoluntary, 
voluntary,  and  fecondarily  automatic. 

Crying,  laughing,  walking, ,  and  all  other 

originally    automatic  motions,  in    the    fame 

manner,  by  affociation,  pafs   into  voluntary, 

femivoluntary,  and  fecondarily  automatic  ^. 

*  Hartley,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  fed.  i, 

SECTION 
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SECTION  II. 

"The  Sevfe  ofTaJIe, 

Secondly,  The  sense  of, taste,  lilce 
that  of  FEELING,  is  either  general  or  par- 
ticular. 

The  GENERAL  SENSE   OF    TASTE,    IS  that 

which  extends  through  the  whole  alimen- 
tary DUCT. 

The  particular  sense, is  that  exquifite 
fenfibiUty  which  refides  in  the  tip  of  the 
tongue. 

The  peculiar  fenfibility  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  is  occafioned  by  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves  being  formed  into  fentient  pa- 
pillae, which  are  excited  and  brought  into 
a£tion  by  the  fridiion  of  the  tongue  upon  the 
palate. 

I.  Sensations  generated  by  the  sense 
OF  taste  are  all  flavours  :  alfo,  hunger 
and  thirst  ;  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
fubjeG:  to  the  law  of  alTociation,  and  agreeable 
to  the  theory  of  vibrations. 

I.  Flavours. 

Senfations 
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Senfations  of  flavours  muft  be  as  nu- 
merous and  various  as  the  diftindl  impref- 
fions  upon  the  organs  of  tafte ;  no  two 
fapid  fubftances  having  a  flavour  precifely  the 
fame. 

That  many  of  thefe  flavours  are  very 
fimilar,  is  evident  from  the  fmall  number 
of  names  by  which  complex  ideas  of  flavours 
are  ex  pre  fled  ;  fuch  as  fweet,  four,  bitter  j 
acrid,,  fait,  and  the  like. 

The  variety  of  flavours  feems  to  depend 
upon  the  velocity  and  denfity  of  the  corre- 
fpondent  vibrations. 

It  is  a  circumfl:ance  favourable  to  this  fup- 
pofition,  that  healing  a  fapid  liquid  increafes 
its  flavour ;  alfo,  converfely,  that  ftrong  fla- 
vours excite  heat  in  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

We  judge  of  flavours  by  vifible  appearances^ 
odours,  and  other  aflx)ciated  circumfl:ances,  as 
well  as  by  impreflions  upon  the  tongue. 

The  fenfibility  of  the  alimentary  dud, 
declines  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  from 
the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Things^  which  are  unpleafant  to  the  palatCj 
are  fometimes  grateful  to  the  fl:omach,  fuch 
as  bitters,  fpirits,  cordials,  and  opium, 

F  Alfo, 
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Alfo,  fubftances  which  are  ofFenfive  to  the 
flomach  are  fometimcs  eafy  to  the  mteftines ; 
for  inftance,  bile.  The  fiiperior  inteftines 
are  Hkewile  more  irritable  than  the  inferior. 

Things  which  are  taftelefs,  or  even  pleafant 
in  the  mouth,  fometimes  difagree  with  the 
flomach  and  bowels,  owing  probably  to  a 
chemical  decompofition  of  their  parts  in  the 
procefs  of  digeftion. 

Senfations  of  taRe  vary  in  the  progrefs 
from  infancy  to  age. 

Sweets  grow  lefs  agreeable,  and  fometimes 
even  difagreeable  and  naufeous. 
.    Aftringent,    acid,   and    fpirituous    liquids, 
originally  difagreeable,  become  pleafant. 

Even  bitters  and  acrids  lofe  their  dif- 
agreeable qualities,  and  after  fufficient  repe- 
tition give  relifh  to  aliment. 

Particular  foods  and  medicines  become 
pleafant  or  difgufting  by  affociated  circum- 
ftances. 

Thefe  fads  are  accounted  for, 

1.  By  the  increafmg  callofity  of  the  organs 
ia  advancing  years. 

2.  By  frequent  repetition  the  ftate  of  the 
medullary  fubflance   may  be   changed,   and 

vigorous 
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Vigorous  vibrations  may  be  renewed  without 
a  folution  of  continuity. 

5.  The  flavour  may  be  aflbclatcd  with 
grateful  or  difagreeable  fenfations,  in  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  in  procefs  of 
time  will  blend  with,  and  over-rule  the  fimple 
original  impreffion. 

4.  The  fame  effefl  may  be  produced  by 
afTociation  with  pleafures  and  pains  of  dif- 
ferent fenfes,  or  with  mental  pleafures  and 
pains.  Thus,  a  naufeous  medicine  may  be 
fwallowed  without  reludtance,  becaufe  it  is 
falutary. 

Defire  of  any  particular  kind  of  food  or 
liquor,  is  often  much  more  influenced  by 
aflbciated  circumftances  than  by  tafle.  Men 
like  what  they  fee  others  like,  and  drink  to 
excefs  not  from  the  love  of  liquor  but  of 
company.  • 

2.  Hunger  is  a  fenfation  at  lirll  moderately 
pleafing,  but  by  degrees  exquifitely  painful  ; 
it  is  removed  by  aliment,  and  excited  by. 
abftinence,  by  air,  and  exercife,  and  other 
means. 

The   feat   of  hunger    is    chiefly   in   the 

ftomach,  but  it  extends  its  influence  to  the 

tongue  and  palate,  the  flavour  of  food  when 

F  2  a  perfon 
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a  perfon  is  hungry  being  very  different  frorfl 
the  flavour  of  the  fame  food  when  a  man  has 
no  appetite.  Tlie  fenfations  of  the  ftomach 
arc  aU'o  communicated  in  fome  degree  to  the 
inteftines. 

Hunger  is  probably  produced  by  the  na- 
tural adlion  of  the  mufcles  and  fluids  of  the 
fliomach  upon  the  nervous  fibrils,  which  are 
very  numerous  and  exquifitely  fenfible  ;  ex- 
citing at  firil  gentle,  but  gradually  vigorous 
and  violent  vibrations. 

Aliment"^ relieves  hunger:  it  clogs  the  mi- 
nute veiTels,  and  abforbs  the  acrimonious  flu- 
ids :  by  this  means  it  checks  the  violence  of 
the  vibrations. 

A  perfon  may  relifli  high-feafoned  food 
after  hunger  has  been  fatiated  with  fimpler 
aliment,  for  by  irritation  the  vibrations  may 
be  renewed.  Thus  the  appetite  is  flimulated 
by  acids,  fauces,  and  the  like. 

Bitters,  cold  air,  exercife^  a  fmall  quantity 
of  food,  and  the  like,  excite  hunger  by  pro- 
moting digeftion,  or  by  irritating  the  nervous 
fibrils,  and  producing  vigorous  vibrations. 

By  afl^bciation  hunger  is  excited  by  the 
vifible  appearance  or  the  odour  of  agreeable 
food. 

Abfti- 
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Abftinence  produces  hunger,  by  reverfing 
the  effects  of  aliment. 

3.  Thirst. 

Thirst  is  the  converfe  of  hunger ;  it  arifes 
from  all  confiderable  degrees  of  heat  in  the 
fauces  ;  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  ftomach 
are  occupied  with  vibrations  of  the  inflam- 
matory kind,  different  from  thofe  of  hunger. 
Gentle  acids  yield  pleafure ;  cold  liquids 
afford  immediate  relief;  and  warm  diluents 
foften  the  parts,  and  wafh  off  acrimonious 
particles.  In  fevers  the  caufe  of  thirll  being 
permanent,  the  fenfatipn  returns  again  and 
again  till  the  fever  is  removed. 

II.  Ideas. 

Simple  ideas  of  tafle  are  as  numerous  as 
the  fenfations  of  which  they  are  the  repre- 
fentatives. 

The  fmall  number  of  words  which  exprefs 
the  COMPLEX  IDEAS  of  flavours,  is  a  proof 
that  the  number  of  fuch  ideas  is  very  fmall. 

Neverthelefs,  epicures,  and  perfons  who 
value  themfelves  upon  an  exquifite  tafte,  have 
numerous  ideas  of  flavours,  to  which  they 
aflign  appropriate  names.         • 

III.  Intellectual    pleasures    and 

PAINS. 

F  3.  Some 
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Some  flavours  are  originally  grateful. 
otliers  are  ungrateful.  Thefe,  according  to 
their  circumftances,  will  excite  the  corre- 
fpondent  primary  affections. 

The  pleafures  of  tafte  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  pains  ;  they  are  frequently 
repeated,  and  continue  from  infancy  to  age. 
The  miniatures  of  thefe  fenfations  coalefce, 
and  form  a  complex  idea,  which  may  be 
transferred  by  aflbciation  to  other  objeds. 
Hence  we  trace  one  principal  origin  of  the 
focial  afFedions  ;  for  the  pleafures  of  tafte  are 
ufually  and  in  a  manner  neceflarily  enjoyed  in 
fociety. 

The  pains  of  tafte  chiefly  rife  from  excefs, 
and  by  frequent  repetition  produce  hypo- 
chondriac diforders  and  morbid  melancholy  : 
the  veftiges  of  thefe  pains  continually  in- 
creafmg  while  the  caufe  remains,  and  being 
liable  to  be  called  up  by  aflbciation,  upon 
flight  occafions. 

IV.  Automatic  motions  generated  by 

the  fenfe  of  tafte,  or  by  impreflions  upon  the 

alimentary  dud*. 

Thefe 

*  Dr.  Hartley  conjectures,  that  imprefHons  firll  made 
upon  the  fenfojy  nerves,  are  communicated  by,  tliem  to 

the 
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Thefe  are  fuction,  maftication,  deglu- 
Ution,  diftortioa  of  the  face  by  naufeous 
taftes,  periflaltic  motion  of  the  ftoraach  and 
bowels,  vomiting,  ru(flus,  hiccough,  fpafms, 
expuliion  of  the  fxces,  &c. 

The  pleafurable  irnpreffions  of  food  upon 
the  tongue  and  fauces  of  infants,  produce  the 
motions  which  caufe  deglutition.  The  pain- 
ful irnpreffions  of  naufeous  liquids  contract 
the  alimentary  paflage,  and  produce  an  auto- 
matic rejed:ion  of  them  in  young  children. 

V.   Muscular    motions   voluntary, 

SEMIVOLUNTARY,  and  SECONDARILY  AU- 
TOMATIC. 

Sudiion,  maftication,  deglutition,  and  other 
motions  originally  automatic,  become  by  de- 
grees completely  voluntary  by  a{rociation,firft, 
"with  fenfory,  and  afterwards  with  ideal  vibra- 
V:t)ns,  or  the  feeling  of  defire. 

Naufea,  vomiting,  expulfion  of  fxces,  ruc- 
tus,  &c,  in  confequence  of  afTocIation  with 
ideas  of  decency,  fhame,  fear,  and  the  like, 

the  motory,  and  fo  to  the  mufoubr  fibre  ;  but  others  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  irritation  of  external  objects  produces  an 
immediate  contraction  of  the  fibril  of  the  mufcls  ajid 
motory  nerve,  and  that  by  aiTociaiion  only  it  is  cod- 
iie6ted  with,  not  produced  by,  tlie  correfponding  af- 
feclion  of  the  fenfory  nerve. 

F  4  become 
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become  femivoluntary,  or  in  a  confiderable 
degree  voluntary*. 

Maftication  and  deglutition  become  by  af- 
fociation  fecondarily  automatic,  being  per- 
formed generally  in  adults  without  any  ex- 
prefs  adt  of  the  willf. 


SECTION   III. 


Of  the  Sefife  of  Smelling. 

Thirdly,  The  sense  of  smelling  is  of 
two  forts.  Firft,  that  exquifite  fenfibility  which 

*  Naufea,  in  a  high  degree,  is  produced  by  the  motion 
of  a  fhip.  In  a  perfon  who  has  fuffered  much  by  the 
fea-ficknefs,  this  naufea  will  be  excited  by  going  aboard  a 
fhip  at  anchor,  by  the  fmell  of  the  fliip,  by  its  vifible  ap- 
pearance, efpecially  if  in  motion,  by  the  fmell  of  tar,  or 
even  by  converfation  upon  the  fubje£l. 

See  a  fingular  inftance  of  naufea  produced  by  aflb- 
ciation,  in  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  ieSt.  iii.  3. 

f  Hartley,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  fe£l.  ii. 

Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  fe£l.  xxv.  page  273,  274. 

Dr.  Hartley  juftly  obferves,  that  the  a£lion  of  deglu- 
tition affords  manifeft  evidences  of  the  gradual  tranfition 
of  automatic  motions  into  voluntary  ones,  as  well  as  of 
voluntary  ones  into  fuch  as  are  fecondarily  automatic.—. 
Vol.  J.  page  177. 

refides 
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refides  in  the  nofe,  and  is  excited  by  the  im- 
preflion  of  odoriferous  pariiclcs.  Secondl)'-, 
that  fenfation  which  moft  kinds  of  aliments 
or  medicines  imprefs  upon  the  pituitary 
membrane,  during  raaftication,  and  imme- 
diately after  deglutition. 

I.  Sensations. 

I,  Senfations  of  odours  are  excited  by 
the  irritation  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  by  par- 
ticles emitted  from  odoriferous  bodies.  Thefe 
particles  are  widely  diffufed,  and  probably 
repel  each  other.  Perhaps  they  are  thrown 
off  by  vibrations  from  the  odoriferous  body, 
and  by  their  fucceflive  pulfes  excite  a  vi- 
bratory rriotion  in  the  olfad:ory  nerve*. 

*  Dr.  Hartley  remarks,  that  though  odoriferous  par- 
ticles are  more  fubtle  than  fapid  ones,  yet  they  are  per- 
haps grofler  than  rays  of  light ;  for  the  fmoke  of  a  tallow- 
candle  ceafes  to  fmell  when  it  begins  to  fhine.  He 
ranges  the  vibrations  of  the  medullary  fubflance  in  the 
following  order,  in  refpe£t  of  fubtlety  :  heat,  light,  fmell, 
talles,  tangible  impreflions,.  and  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
from  which  found  arifes.  But  thefe  laft  may  excite  much 
more  frequent  vibrations  in  the  auditory  nerve  than  thofe 
of  the  founding  body:  as  vibrations  from  fri£lion  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  ftrokes  of  friction,  and  the  tre- 
mors of  the  particles  of  an  anvil  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  the  ftrokes  of  the  hammer. — Vol.  i.  page  184. 

2.  Hear, 
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2.  Heat,  fr'nflion,  and  elTervefcence,  excite 
fmclls,  probably  by  exciting  vibrations. 

3.  To  receive  a  fmell  in  full  ftrength  and 
perfedion,  w^e  make  quick  fhort  alternate 
infpirations  and  expirations,  analogous  to 
rubbing  the  ends  of,  the  fingers  upon  the 
body  to  be  examined  by  feeling,  or  the  end 
of  the  tongue  againfj:  the  palate  in  tailing,  in 
order  to  excite  the  fentient  papilla;. 

4.  Pinching  the  nofe  prevents  fenfations 
in  the  pituitary  membrane,  by  checking  the 
nervous  vibrations. 

5.  The  greatnefs  and  quicknefs  of  the 
effe(3:  of  fome  odours  upon  the  nervous 
fyllera,  in  producing  fainting,  &c.  is  ac- 
counted for  by  fuppoiing  that  they  agitate 
the  whole  fyftem  of  medullary  particles  fo 
much  as  to  make  them  attra<St  each  other 
with  fufficient  force  to  flop  all  vibratory 
itiotions :  fimilar  to  what  fometimes  happens 
in  the  particles  of  mufcular  and  membra- 
nous fibres, 

6.  The  fpecific  differences  of  odours,  like 
thofe  of  flavours,  are, probably  owing  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  kind  and  degree  of  nervous 
vibrations. 

7.  Odours 
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y.  Odours  which  in  a  moderate  degree 
are  -grateful,  in  a  high  degree  are  difagree- 
able  ;  owing  to  the  increafed  violence  of  the 
vibrations. 

8.  Senfations  of  odours  are  as  numerous 
as  odours  themfelves,  no  two  odours  being 
perfecl'iy  fimilar,  though  there  is  frequently 
a  ftrong  refemblance. 

II.  Ideas  simple  and  complex. 

Simple  ideas  of  odours  muft  be  as  nume- 
rous as  fenfations  ;  but  they  are  indilliinf^, 
and  foon  Aide  out  of  the  memory. 

Complex  ideas  are  as  numerous  as  the 
names  by  which  they  are  diftinguilhed  :  thcfe 
in  general  ufe  are  very  fev/  ;  but  perfons  who 
make  a  bufmefs  of  attending  to  odours,  fuch 
as  perfumers  and  others,  diftinguifh  them  by 
a  variety  of  names,  and  pofTefs  a  correfpond- 
ing  variety  of  complex  ideas. 

III.  Intellectual  pleasures  and 
pains. 

The  primary  affe£lions.  are  generated  by 
odours,  originally  or  by  aflbclation,  grateful 
or  ungrateful,  according  to  their  refpeclive 
circumftances,  viz.  ;  a  perfon  loves,  defires, 
enjoys,  &c,  the  odour  which  refrelhes  him  : 
hates,  fears,  Sec,  an  odour  that  produces  fick- 
oefs  and  the  like. 

Ideas 
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Ideas  of  odours  fometimes  conft'itutc 
an  ingredient  in  the  more  complex  affec- 
tions. 

Fragrance  of  the  air,  of  flowers,  and  the 
like,  tends  to  infpire  or  to  cherifli  the  love  of 
rural  life. 

Offenfive  odours  in  various  circumflances 
contribute  to  generate  the  fenfe  of  indecency, 
fhame,  difguft,  and  the  like. 

So  far  as  fmcll  and  tafte  are  conneded  with, 
or  referable  each  other,  they  mutually  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  the  fame  intellec- 
tual pleafures  and  pains. 

IV.  Automatic  motions. 

The  principal  is  fneezing,  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  which, 
according  to  the  theory  already  expbined, 
by  a  fudden  contradion  communicates  its  vi- 
brations to  the  neighbouring  mufcles. 

V.  Voluntary,  semivoluntary,  and 

SECONDARILY  AUTOMATIC  POWERS. 

The  mind  acquires  a  femivoluntary  power 
of  flopping,  and  in  fome  cafes  of  exciting,  a 
fneeze  J  alfo  of  flopping  the  adt  of  breathing 
through  the  noflrils. 

And  by  affociation  with  ideas  of  pleafure 
and  pain,  and  various  flates  of  mind,  it  ac- 
quires a  perfedly  voluntary  power  of  alternate 

expiration 
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expiration  and  Inrplratlon,  for  the  piirpofe 
of  exciting  a  more  exquifite  fenfation  of 
odours  *. 

SECTION  IV. 

Senfe  of  Sight. — Form  of  the  Eye. — Nature  of 
Vifion, 

Fourthly,  The  sense  of  sight. 

Of  this  fenfe  the  eye  is  the  organ,  the  form 
of  which  is  nearly  globular,  and  it  is  inclofed 
in  three  diftindl  coats  or  teguments. 

The  external  coat  is  called  tunica  fclerotica, 
the  protuberant  part  of  which^is  tranfparent, 
and  is  called  the  cornea. 

The  middle  coat  is  called  the  choroides, 
or  the  uvea  ;  the  produdiion  of  it  under  the 
cornea  is  called  the  iris,  and  gives  the  colour 
to  the  eye;  in  the  middle  of  the  iris  is  a 
circular  hole,  called  the  pupil.  The  iris  is 
formed  by  mufcular  fibres,  fome  of  which  are 
circular  and  concentric  with  the  pupil,  and 
the  others  are  tranfverfe,  connecting  the  cir- 
cular fibres  together. 

*  Hartley,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  fe£l.  iii. 

The 
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The  inner  coat  is  called,  from  the  p^rfor! 
who  difcovered  it,  tunica  Ruyfchiana. 

Within  the  cavity  of  tlie ,  eye  is  a  foft 
tranfparent  fubftance  in  the  form  of  a 
double  convex  lens,  called  the  cryftalline 
humour.  It  is  fufpended  w^ithin  the  eye  by 
certain  mufcular  -ligaments  called  ligamenta 
ciliaria. ' 

The  cavity  of  the  eye  is  thus  divided  into 
tv^^o  portions,  one  of  v\-hich  is  filled  with  a 
fluid  nearly  of  the  fame  denfity  vv^ith  water, 
called  the  aqueous  humour ;  the  other  is 
filled  with  a  fluid  of  greater  denfity,  called 
the  vitreous  humour. 

At  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  but  not  di- 
re£lly  oppofite  to  the  pupil,  enters  the  optic 
nerve,  the  fibres  of  which  fpreading  over  the 
innermoft  coat  of  the  eye  form  a  thin  mem- 
brane called  the  tunica  retina. 

The  innermoft  coat  of  the  eye  is  every 
where  covered  with  a  very  black  fubftance, 
to  hinder  rays  of  light  from  being  reflected 
to  the  retina,  and  rendering  the  images  in- 
diftinct. 

To  form  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of 
vifion,  it  is  necefliiry  to  obferve. 

That  rays  of  light   proceed    from   every 

point 
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point  In  the  furface  of  a  vifible  body,  in  all 
<]irc6lions  and  in  right  lines. 

A  number  of  rays  diverging  from  a  radiant 
point,  conftitute  a  cone  or  pencil  of  rays. 

A  pencil  of  rays  paffing  through  a  convex 
lens  converge  to  a  focal  point  in  a  dired:ion 
nearly  oppofite  to-  the  radiant  point. 

When  the  radiant  points  are  contiguous  to 
each  other,  the  correfponding  focal  points 
will  aifo  be  contiguous,  and  an  exadi  but  in- 
verted image  of  the  object  will  be  formed  in 
the  fd^us  of  the  lens :  this  appears  in  the  com- 
mon experiment  of  the  camera  obfcura. 

The  humours  of  the  eye  are  fo  conftruded 
as  to  adl  upon  the  pencils  of  rays  ifluing  from 
every  point  of  a  vifible  objed  and  entering  at 
the  pupil,  like  a  convex  lens  cauling  each  pen- 
cil to  converge  lo  a  focal  point  at  the  back  of 
the  eye,  and  thus  imprefTing  upon  the  retina 
an  inverted  image  of  the  objscl. 

The  impreffion  of  this  image  produces 
vifion,  probably  by  exciting  vibrations  in  the 
retina  ;  and  vifion  is  more  or  lefs  diAindl  ac- 
cording to  the  diftin6tnefs  or  indiftindnefs  of 
the  image  upon  the  retina. 

Some  have  fuppofed  the  choroides  to   be 

the  feat  of  vifion,  becaufe  the  furface  of  this 

6  coat 
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coat  IS  fmoother  than  the  retina,  and  becaufe; 
an  obje6l  is  invifible  when  the  image  falls 
Upon  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve  enters 
the  eye*. 


SECTION    V. 

Senfatio7is  of  Sight. 

i.  Sensations  of  Sight.     Phenomena 
explained. 
The  sensations  of  sight  are  LroHT, 

COLOURS,    visible   FIGURE,    VISIBLE   MAG- 
NITUDE, MOTION,  and  POSITION. 

I.  Light. 

Light  is  a  fubijance  emitted  from  lumi- 
nous bodies  in  all  directions  and  in  right  lines. 

The  pulfes  of  light  excite  vibrations  in 
the  optic  nerve,  which,  being  communicated 
to  the  brain,  excite  the  fenfation  of  lightf . 

*  Rowniiig's  Phllofophy,  part  iii.  ch.  v.vi. 
Adams's  Philofophy,  vol.  ii.  le£l.  xvii. 
Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  page  117. 
t  <«  The  rays  of  light,"  fays  Dr.  Darwin,  p.  ij.  "  ex- 
"cite  the   retina  to  animal  motion  by  .their  (limulus  •,'" 
which  motions  he  very  properly  diftinguifhes  both  from 
communicated  motions,  from  gravitating  motions,  and. 
from  the  chemical  clafs  of  motions. 

After 
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After  fixing  the  eyes  fteadily  upon,  a  lumi- 
nous obje<S,  the  luminous  image  remains  a 
few  feconds  after  the  eyes  are  clofed ;  the 
vibrations  of  the  retina  gradually  fubfiding. 

A  ftroke  upon  the  eye  produces  a  flafh  of 
light :  a  luminous  appearance  like  the  eye  of 
a  peacock's  feather  is  produced  by  fhutting 
the  eye  and  rubbing  it  in  a  morning.  -  In 
thefe  inftances  the  optic  nerve  is  put  into 
violent  agitation  *. 

2.    COJLOURS. 

The  rays  of  the  fan's  light  confifl  of  feveri 
diftinO:  fpecies,  which,  being  differently 
refrangible,  are  eafily  feparated  by  a  glafs 
prifm. 

Each  fpecies  of  light,  by  the  irritation  of 
the  optic  nerve,  produces  a  cofrefpondent 
fenfation  of  colour.  The  moft  refrangible 
rays  excite  the  fenfation  of  violet,  the  fecond 
of  indigo,  the  third  blue,  the  fourth  green, 
the  fifth  yellow,  the  fixth  orange,  and  the 
leaft  refrangible,  red.  ^ 

Thefe  are  called  the  primary  colours.  The 
whitenefs  of  the  fan's  llglit  is  owing  to  the 
union  of  all  the  feven  primary  colours* 

*  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  (cci,  hu 

G  Sir 
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Sir  Ifaac  Newton  conjedures,  that  the  fen- 
fations  of  different  colours  are  ovvhig  to  the 
different  bigneffes  of  the  nervous  vibrations 
excited  by  the  different  fpecies  of  fight ;  and 
particularly  conjectures,  that  the  mofl  refran- 
gible rays  excite  the  fhortefl  vibrations  for 
the  fenfation  of  a  deep  violet,  and  the  leafl 
refrangible  the  largefl:  for  a  fenfation  of  deep 
red';  the  intermediate  rays  exciting  vibra- 
tions of  interme^liate  bigneifes  for  the  fen- 
fations  of  the  intermediate  colours  *.     . 

3.  Visible  magnitude. 

Vifible  magnitude  is  extenfion  of  two  di- 

■*  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  alfo  conje^lures,  (Qu.  14.)  that 
the  harmony  and  difcord  of  colours  arife  from  the  pro 
portions  of  the  vibrations  propagated  through  the  optic 
nerves  into  the  brain,  as  the  harmony  and  difcord  of 
founds  arife  from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  air. 

Hartley  purfues  this  idea,  and  conjedlureG,  that  the 
vibrations  which  excite  the  fenfations  of  the  primary 
colours  are  to  each  other  in  frequency,  as 

ICO  :  1 12^  :  12c  :  133]  :  150  :  166]  :  177^  :  20c. 

which  he  obferves  are  the  fimplcft  of  ratios  which  are 
confident  with  each  other,  and  are  the  fame  ratios  with 
thofe  of  the  five  tones  and  the  two  femitones  compre- 
hended within  the  o£lave. — Hartley,  Obfervations  on 
Man,  prop.  56.     Nev.tcn's  Optics,  b.  iii.  q-  13- 

men  fi  on  3 
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menfions  only  ;  the  fenfe  of  fight  does  not 
perceive  a  third  dimenfion. 

The  vifible  magnitude  of  an  object  is  not 
m  proportion  to  its  real  magnitude,  but  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  image  upon  the  retina. 

The  image  upon  the  retina  is  in  exadt 
proportion  to  the  optic  angle,  which  is  an 
angle  formed  by  two  imaginary  lines  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  pupil  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  object,  and  is  vertically  oppofite 
to  that  which  is  fubtendedby  the  image  upon 
the  retina. 

4.  Visible  figure. 

Figure  is  limited  extenfion  ;  and  vifible 
ma^aitude  being  of  two  dimenlions  only, 
vifible  figure  is  alfo  limited  to  two  dimen- 
lions. 

To  perfons  reflored  to  fight  after  having 
been  long  blind,  all  obje6ls  feem  to  touch  the 
eye:  it  is  by  experience  and  by  the  fenfe  of  feel- 
ing only,  that  they  acquire  the  idea  of  diftanceo 

Solid  figures  appear  to  the  eye  as  plane 
figures  only,  v.  g.  a  cone  appears  as  a  tri- 
angle, and  a  fphere  as  a  circle,  with  certain" 
diverfities  of  light  and  fhade. 

5.  Visible  motion. 

G  z  This 
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This  IS  a  fenfation  acquired  by  the  motion 
of  images  upon  the  retina  correfponding  with 
change  of  place  in  external  objects. 

But  vifible  motion  is  a  change  of  place  in 
cbjeds  upon  the  fame  plane,  and  excites  no 
fenfation  of  true  relative  diftance. 

Giddinefs  is  an  apparent  irregular  motion 
of  vifible  objedls ;  it  often  immediately  pre- 
cedes a  privation  of  fenfe  and  motion  ;  and  is 
Owing  to  a  general  diforder  in  the  medullary 
fubftance  extending  itfelf  to  the  optic  nerve. 
6.  Visible  position.  , 
Vifible  pofition  is  the  relative  fituation  of 
vifible  objeds. 

The  vifible  fenfation  excited  by  the  a(Slua! 
pofition  of  vifible  objeds,  is  that  of  a  pidture, 
iimilar  to  that  which  is  formed  upon  the  re- 
tina, in  which  all  the  objeds  are  upon  the 
fame  plane,  no  one  objed  being  nearer  or 
more  remote  than  another. 

Objedts  appear  ered,  though  their  images 
are  inverted  upon  the  retina.  By  experience,, 
that  is,  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  we  learn  the 
real  pofition  of  vifible  objects,  and  by  a(fo- 
eiation  we  form  a  true  idea,  of  the  real  po- 
fition from  the  vifible  appearance. 
•  7.  By 
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7.  By  afTociation  vifible  appearances  be- 
come the  EXPONENTS  of  tangible  qualities*. 

1.  Of  solidity  and  figure. 

The  vifible  appearance  of  folid  bodies  h 
that  of  a  flat  furfaee  diverfified  with  light, 
fhade,  and  colour :  by  experience  we  aflbciate 
the  tangible  qualities  with  the  vifible  appear- 
ance ;  and  conftantly  infer  the  latter  from  the 
former. 

This  judgment  is  commonly  true,  but  in 
optical  deceptions  is  erroneous.  The  aflb- 
ciation  is  fo  familiar,  that  the  tangible  quality 
is  often  miflaken  for  a  vifible  fenfation  f . 

2.  Of  tangible  magnitude. 

Of  this  we  conftantly  judge  by  aflbciation, 
from  the  vifible  appearance. 

*  Berkeley's  Theory  of  ViGon. 

f  If  a  blind  perfon,  who  by  feeling   could  diltinguifli 

:curately  between  a  globe  and  a  cube,  (hould  fuddenly 

he  reftored  to    fight,  and  a  globe  and    cube  fhould   be 

placed  before  him  upon  a  table,  it  is  aficed,  whether  he 

would  be  able,  from  the  vifible  appearance  only,  to  afcer- 

.in  which  was  the  globe  and  which  the  cube  ? 

This  queflion  was  propofed  by  Mr.  ISIolyneux  to  Mr. 
Locke,  and  has  been  confidered  as  a  metaphyfioal  puzzle 
ever  fince. — Locke's  Effay,  book  ii.  ch.  ix.  feft.  8^  9. 
Smith's  Optics,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  27,  28.  Locke's 
Fam.  Lett.  p.  134— 138.  Reid's  Enq.  ch.  vi.  fee),  iii. 
Reid  on  Intelledlual  Powers,  eflay  ii.  ch.  xxii.  p.  288,  &c. 

G  3  If 
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If  the  diftances  of  two  obje£ls  are  equal, 
that  which  appears  under  the  larger  angle  is 
the  larger  objecf!!:. 

If  the  angles  under  which  two  objects  ap- 
pear are  equal,  that  which  is,  or  is  fuppofed 
to  be,  at  the  greateft  diftance,  is  judged  to  be 
the  larger  objefl:. 

Whatever  occafions  an  error  in  our  judg- 
ment of  the  diftance,  produces  an  equal  error 
in  our  judgment  of  magnitude. 

Hence  a  fly  in  a  window,  referred  to  a 
diftance  in  the  field,  is  taken  to  be  a  horfe 
grazing. 

Objeds  feen  through  a  fog  are  magnified, 
becaufe  from  their  indiftindnefs  they  are  fup- 
pofed to  be  at  a  greater  diftance. 

The  moon  in  the  horizon  being  referred  to 
a  greater  diftance  than  when  when  flie  is  in 
the  meridian,  is  thought  to  appear  larger, 
though  the  angle  fubtended  by  her  diftc  is 
precifely  the  fame. 

3.  Distance 

Is  an  idea  of  touch,  of  which  vifible  ap- 
pearances are  by  aflociation  the  conftant  ex- 
ponent. 

I.  If  the    magnitude   of   the    objecSt    be 
known,  the  diftance  is  judged  of  by  the  ap- 
parent 
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parent  magnitude,  that  is,  by  the  angle  under 
which  it  appears. 

If  the  real  magnitudes  are  equal,  that 
which  appears  under  the  largeft  angle  is  the 
neareft. 

If  the  angles  under  which  two  objeds  ap- 
pear are  equal,  but  the  real  magnitudes  un- 
equal, the  largeft  objedt  is  the  moft  remote. 

Where  magnitudes  are  miftaken,  diftances 
are  alfo  miftaken.  Hence  mountains  at  a 
difl:ance  are  judged  to  be  nearer  than  the 
fad:.  Objedts  magnified  by  a  telefcope  feem. 
nearer  than  they  are ;  diminifhed  they  are 
judged  to  be  more  diftant. 

Children  judge  accurately  only  of  fmall 
diftances,  and  men  by  afTociation  judge  more 
truly  of  diftances  upon  level  ground  than 
from  a  lofty  eminence,  or  a  deep  well. 

2.  We  judge  of  diflances  by  intervening 
objedts. 

For  thefe  ferve  as  a  fort  of  meafure,  with- 
out which  our  ideas  of  diftance  are  very  im- 
perfedl. 

Hence,  that  is,  from  the  want  of  intervening 

bodies,  objeds  at  fea  appear  nearer  than  they 

really  are.     And  the  zenith  feems  to  be  nearer 

G  4  than 
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than  the  horizon.     Hence  the  celeftlal  bodies 
appear  to  be  larger  in  the  horizon  than  in  the     i 
meridian.     We  are  incapable  of  judging  of 
their   relative    diftances,  as  they   all    appear 
equally  remote. 

3.  By  the  degree  of  diftinc^nefs  with  which 
minute  parts  are  feen. 

Ohjedis  indiftindt  are  fuppofed  to  be  di- 
llant  :  upon  this  principle  diftant  objeds  are 
reprefented  in  landfcapes. 

4.  By  the  brightnefs  or  obfcurity  of  the 
vifible  obje£t. 

By  this  and  the  preceding  rule,  failors  learn 
by  habit  to  judge  of  diftances  at  fea  with  to- 
lerable prccifion. 

5.  By  the  diredion  of  the  optic  axes  when 
objecls  are  very  near-. 

The  optic  axes  are  imaginary  lines  drawn 
from  the  points  of  diftindt  vifion  in  each  eye 
diredly  to  the  objed. 

'  The  angle  formed  by  thefe  lines  muft  be 
larger  or  lefs,  as  the  objed;  is  nearer  to  or 
more  remote  from  the  eye. 

That  we  judge  of  diftance  and  pofition  by 
the  diredion  of  the  optic  axes  is  evident,  be- 
caufe  a  perfon  who  fh,uts  one  eye  w^ill  not  be 

able 
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able  immediately  to  guide  his  finger  to  a 
vifible  object  within  his  reach. 

6.  The  difference  of  the  conformation  of 
the  eye,  by  moving  or  changing  the  figure  of 
the  cryftalhne  humour,  as  the  vifible  objedl  is 
nearer  or  more  remote,  affords  fome  affiftance 
in  judging  of  fmall  diftances, 

4.  Motion. 

Of  real  motion  we  judge  by  the  motion  of 
images  upon  the  retina,  by  gradual  increafe 
or  diminution  of  magnitude,  brightnefs,  dif- 
tinftnefs,  &c. 

5.  Position. 

Pofition  is  relative  diftance ;  and  real  tan- 
gible pofition  is  judged  of  by  the  rules  of  real 
diflancc'^.  - 

6.  That  objeds  appear  single  when  di- 
ftindl  images  are  formed  on  the  retina  of  each 
eye,  is  evidently  owing  to  habit,  that  is,  to  af- 
fociation  :  for,  if  one  eye  be  diflorted,  fo  that 
the  images  do  not  fall  upon  correfponding 

*  We  pudge  of  the  feat  of  impreflions  made  on  'the 
external  furface  of  the  body,  by  the  touch,  by  the  vifible 
appearance,  and  by  experience ;  and  of  the  feat  of  in- 
ternal pains,  by  their  proximity  to  the  external  parts,  by 
Ikill  in  anatomy,  the  theory  of  difeafes,  &c.  Hartley, 
prop.  31,32. 

points 
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points  in  each  retina,  the  object  appears  double 
till  cuftom  rectifies  the  judgment,  and  with  it 
the  vifible  appearance*. 


SECTION  VIL 

Senfe  of  Sight  continued* — Ideas, — InteUetlual 
Pleafures  and  Pains, — Motions^  Automatic 
and  Voluntary, 

II.  Ideas  generated  by  vifible  impreflions. 

Simple  ideas  being  the  reprefentatives  of 
fenfations,  the  number  of  fimple  ideas  corre- 
fponds  with  that  of  diftindt  vifible  impref- 
lions, and  is  continually  changing,  as  old 
impreflions  are  gradually  effaced,  and  new 
fenfations  are  excited. 

Complex  ideas  of  fight  being  formed  by 
the  gradual  coalefcence  of  fimple  ideas,  are  as 
numerous,  and  perhaps  more  fo  than  the 
names  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed. 

Observations  concerning  ideas  of  fight. 

*  It  refembles  this,  fay^  Hartley,  and  illuftrates  it,  that 
if  we  crofs  the  fingers  and  roll  a  pea  between  two  fides 
which  are  not  contiguous  naturally,  it  feels  like  two  peas, 
p.  205.— Hartley's  Obfcrvations,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  fe£l:.  iv. 
prop.  56—59.  Reid's  Enq.  into  the  Hum.  Mind,ch.  vi. 

I.  Thefe 
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1.  Thefe  ideas  are  more  vivid  and  deflaite 
than  the  ideas  of  any  other  fenfe. 

2.  This  vividnefs  and  precifion  relates 
more  to  tangible  qualities  than  to  colours. 
Magnitude  and  figure  recur  inceflantly  :  ideas 
of  colours  often  require  an  exertion  of  the 
voluntary  pov^ers. 

3.  The  precifion  and  vividnefs  of  thefc 
ideas  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  diftinftnefs  of 
their  impreffions  upon  the  retina,  and  the 
perpetual  recurrency  of  vifible  objeds  during 
the  whole  time  that  we  are  awake. 

4.  Thefe  ideas  are  affociated  with  various 
internal  feelings,  fome  of  which  are  affo- 
ciated with  words,  others  have  no  names. 
Hence  arife  the  voluntary  and  fcmivoluntary 
powers  of  exciting  vifible  ideas. 

5;.  A  defire  to  excite  fome  vifible  idea,  v.  g. 
if  a  perfon  is  told  to  think  of  a  horfe,  will 
produce  fome  individuum  vagum,  or  inde- 
finite notion  conne£led  with  the  train  of 
ideas  or  feelings  then  paffing  through  the 
mind  :  in  this  cafe  the  effedt  is  imperfedly 
voluntary. 

6.  A  vifible  idea  Is  perfedlly  voluntary 
when  it  conftantly  follows  the  volition  ;  and 
the  previous  circumftances  which  determine 

the 
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the  volition,  generally  excite  the  Idea:  for 
example,  if  a  perfon  defires  me  to  think  of  a 
particular  horfe,  the  found  of  the  words  both 
determines  the  volition  and  excites  the  idea. 

7.  There  is  a  peculiar  connexion  betv^reen 
the  ideas  of  fight  and  hearing*. 

The  name  of  an  obje£t  excites  the  vifible 
idea,  and  the  vifible  appearance  of  an  object 
excites  the  idea  of  the  name. 

8.  Trains  of  vifible  ideas  are  in  a  particular 
manner  affedted  by  the  general  ftate  of  the 
brain,  as  in  delirium,  madnefs,  and  the  like. 
It  feems  probable  either  that  the  region  cor- 
refponding  to  the  optic  nerve  is  comparatively 
large,  or  peculiarly  fufceptible  of  impreffions, 
or  both. 

9.  The  imagery  of  the  eye  fympathizes 
with  the  ilate  of  the  ftomach  :  the  grateful 
impreflions  of  opium  raife  up  pleafing  vifible 
ideas,  fpafms  and  indigeftions  the  contrary. 

I  o.  Our  flock  of  viiible  ideas  is  a  key  to  a 
great  part  of  our  knowledge.  In  poetry  and 
painting  it  is  a  principal  fource  ©f  invention  ; 

*  This  afTociatlon  Is  not  fo  intimate  as  that  between 
V  vifible  appearances  and  tangible  qualities,     Senfations  of 
fight  and  hearing  are  nerer  confounded  with  each  other, 
\ike  thafe  of  fight  and  touch. 

ii> 
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in  mathematics  and  mechanics  the  Invention 
of  the  diagram  is  the  fokition  of  the  problem  : 
vifible  ideas  affift  the  memory  in  refped:  to 
paft  facls,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  order 
of  time.  Hence  eye-witnefles  generally  re- 
late in  the  order  of  time,  without  any  exprefs 
defign  of  doing  fo. 

II.  Bv  aflbciation  of  different  circum- 
ftances  the  fame  portrait  may  appear  more 
like  the  original  to  one  perfon  than  to  an- 
other :  aifo  by  affbciation,  painters,  archi- 
tedls,  ftatuaries,  anatomifts,  &c.  form  vifible 
ideas  with  great  facility,  and  retain  them  with 
great  accuracy. 

12.  Fables,  allegories, and  the  llke,pleafe  and 
inftrudl  on  account  of  their  vifible  imasierv. 
This  may  be  one  reafon  why  idolatry  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  world  ;  and  why  fyftems  of  fu- 
perflition  which  amufe  or  aflonidi  the  imagi- 
nation, are  more  acceptable  to  the  mafs  of 
mankind  than  truth  and  fimplicity. 

III.  Intellectual    pleasures    and 

PAIN5. 

The  original  or  aflbciated  pleafures  or 
pains  of  vifion,  excite  in  their  refpedive  clr- 
cumftances,  the  grateful  or  ungrateful  pri- 
mary paffions. 

4  Vifible 
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Vlfible  ideas  aflbclatlng  themfelves  with 
almoll  all  our  internal  feelings,  the  pleafures 
and  pains  derived  from  this  fenfe  muft  con- 
ftitute  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  moft 
complex  intellectual  afFedtions  :  The  vifible 
appearance  of  a  friend,  or  the  idea  of  it,  ex- 
cites and  cherifhes  friendftiip,  &c. 

A  relifh  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a 
talle  for  the  imitative  arts,  may  in  part  be 
traced  to  the  pleafures  of  this  fenfe, 

IV.  Automatic  motions  excited  by 
vifible  impreflions. 

Thefe  are  either  external,  relating  to  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  the  eye-lid,  &c.  or  internal, 
fuch  as  the  contrad:ions  of  the  iris  or  ciliar 
ligaments. 

Light  produces  an  irritation,  and  confe- 
quently  excites  the  adion  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  eye  ;  the  luminous  objed,  adting  at  the 
fame  time  upon  each  eye,  produces  the  con- 
gruous motions  of  the  eyes  :  and  agreeably 
to  this  theory,  if  children  are  fo  laid  in  the 
cradle  as  that  one  eye  fhall  be  covered  and 
the  other  expofed  to  the  adion  of  light,  the 
eyes  will  not  move  congruoufly,  that  is,  they 
will  learn  to  fquint. 

V.  VOLUN- 
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V.  Voluntary  and  semivoluntary 

l^OWERS. 

Adults  poffefs  a  perfedly  voluntary  power, 
which  children  do  not,  of  direding  the  optic 
axes  to  the  fame  object. 

Irritation  of  external  objeGs  produces  at 
firft  an  automatic  clofure  of  the  eye-lids  ;  by 
degrees  the  apprehenfion  of  any  external  irri- 
tation, or  the  experience  of  the  pleafure  of 
moiftening  and  cooling  the  eye,  &c.  makes 
this  adion  voluntary  ;  and  by  frequent  repe- 
tition it  becomes  fecondarily  automatic*. 


SECTION   VIII. 
Senfe  of  Hearing, 

V.    THE  SENSE  OF  HEARING. 

I.  General  DEscRiPTioNofthe  organ 

OF   HEARING. 

The  ufe  of  the  external  ear  is  like  a  tunnel 
to  gather  founds,  and  by  its  ridges  and  hol- 
lows to  diredt  them  to  the  meatus  auditorius. 
This  is  a  crooked  paflage,  about  an  inch  long 
and  three  or  four  lines   wide,  which  leads 

*  Hartley,  part  i.  fe£l.  iv.  prop.  60—63. 

from 
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from  the  concha  or  hollow  of  the  external 
car  to  the  tympanum. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  a  thin  tranf- 
parent  membrane  which  clofes  the  inner  ex- 
tremity of  the  meatus ;  behind  this  mem- 
brane is  a  cavity  called  the  tympanum,  about 
four  lines  deep  and  wide,  atid  above  two 
lines  high. 

Within  the  tympanum  are  four  fmall  bones 
called  the  malleolus,  the  incus,  the  ftapes,  and 
the  OS  orbiculare,  the  ufes  of  which  are  little 
known* 

The  Euftachian  tube  is  a  conduit  leading 
from  the  tympanum  to  the  palate ;  it  pre- 
ferves  a  communication  between  the  tym- 
panum and  the  external  air ;  and  probably 
aflifts  the  imprefTions  of  a  perfon's  ov*m  voices 
and  when  the  mouth  is  operi  of  external 
founds  alfo* 

At  the  back  of  the  tympanum  is  a  hole 
called  feneftra  ovalis,  which  opens  into  a 
cavity  called  the  veftibulum,  behind  which 
are  three  femicircular  pipes  called  the  laby- 
rinth, opening  by  five  orifices  into  the  vef- 
tibulum. 

Another  orifice  of  the  tympanum  called 
feneftra  rotunda,  covered  by  a  fine  mem- 
brane, 
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brane,  leads  to  the  cochlea,  a  cavity  refem- 
bliiig  a  fnairs  ihell ;  in  it  is  a  canal  winding 
in  a  fpiral  line  and  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  upper  and  lower,  by  a  thin  lamina  : 
the  upper  opens  into  the  tympanum,  the 
lower  into  the  veftibulum. 

The  auditory  nerve  confifts  of  two 
branches  ;  the  one  hard,  the  other  foft.  Five 
branches  of  the  portio  mollis  enter  the  vef- 
tibulum and  form  a  delicate  web,  which  fends 
flips  to  the  femicircular  canal  ;  the  reft  of 
the  portio  mollis  enters  the  cochlea,  and  winds 
with  the  fpiral  line.  The  portio  dura  is  dif- 
tributed  among  the  external  parts  of  the  ear. 

The  winding  of  the  auditory  nerve  through 
the  cochlea  and  the  labyrinth,  expofes  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  it  to  the  impreilion  of 
founds,  while  the  narrownefs  of  the  channel 
prevents  the  pulfes  from  being  too  much 
dilated  and  weakened.  By  this  conftrudtion 
of  the  organ  of  hearing,  thofe  very  foft  founds 
become  audible,  which  caeteris  manentibus 
^vould  otherwife  be  loft  and  unheard*. 

Secondly,  phenomena  explained. 

*  Keill's  Anatomy,  ch.  iv.  fe£l.  v. 

H  I.  Sen- 
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I.  Sensations  acquired  by  the  fenfe  of 
hearing  are  thofe  of  sound  only. 

1.  Sounds  are  caufed  by  the  vibrations  of 
fonorous  bodies,  which,  producing  correfpon- 
dent  vibrations  in  the  conducing  medium, 
probably  excite  proportional  vibrations  in  the 
auditory  nerve,  which,  being  propagated  to 
the  brain,  excite  the  fenfation  of  found. 

2.  Air  is  the  ufual  medium ;  but  wood, 
metals,  and  even  water,  are  good  condudors 
of  found-'-'". 

3.  The  different  ftrength  of  founds  depends 
upon  the  condenfation  of  the  pulfes  of  the 
conducting  medium  :  the  difference  in  the 
acutenefs  and  gravity  of  founds  arifes  from  a 
difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  pulfes*  A 
mufical  chord  vibrates  with  twice  the  ve- 
locity of  another  which  founds  an  odave 
below  it. 

4.  Soft  tones  are  originally  agreeable ; 
loud  noifes  originally  difagreeable  ;  the  for- 
mer being  generated  by  moderate,  the  latter 
by  violent  vibrations.  But  even  thefe  fome- 
times  fubfide  within  the  limits  of  pleafure, 

*  Franklin's  Experiments  on  Eledricity,  &c.  Lett.  44. 

as 
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as  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  love  noify  mirth 
and  the  like. 

5.  Concords,  that  is,mufical  notes,  the  ratios 
of  whofe  vibrations  are  fufficiently  fimple, 
are  agreeable  :  when  the  ratios  are  lefs  fimple 
they  are  difagreeable^  and  are  called  difcords* 
Concords  are  probably  originally  difagree- 
able  to  children,  but  by  ufe  fall  gradually 
within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  in  proportion 
to  the  fimplicity  of  their  ratios.  It  confirms 
this  fuppofition,  that  even  difcords  in  fome 
circumftances  become  pleafant  to  an  ear  con- 
Tcrfant  v^4th  mufic. 

6.  Each  articulate  foilnd  makes  a  diRin£l 
feparate  impreflion  upon  the  auditory  nerve, 
and  excites  a  diftinct  correfponding  fenfation. 

The  ear  is^  perhaps,  furnifhed  with  fome 
contrivance,  fimilar  in  its  ufe  to  the  jacks  of 
a  harpfichord,  to  extinguilh  ftrong  found?j 
and  to  keep  up  weak  ones. 

It  is  difficult  at  a  diftance  to  diftingulfh 
articulate  foundSj  numberlefs  reflexions  con- 
founding the  vibrations. 

7.  The  known  vibratory  nature  of  founds 
illuftrates  and  confirms  the  dodlrine  of  vibra- 
tions in  general.  The  various  vibrations 
exifting  at  the  fame  time  in  the  air  without 

H  2  inters 
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interrupting  each  other,  make  it  credible  that 
a  fimilar  phenomenoQ  may  take  place  in  the 
medullary  fabftance. 

8.  By  ASSOCIATION  founds  become  signs. 

I.    Of  TANGIBLE  QUALITIJZS. 

1.  Of  DISTANCE:  founds  decreafing  in  a 
certain  ratio  as  diftances  increafe.  This  fign 
of  diftance  is  very  incorrect,  depending  upon 
variable  circumftances,  fuch  as  the  dire6tion 
of  the  wind,  and  the  original  flrength  or 
acutenefs  of  the  fouxid,  and  the  like. 

2.  Of  POSITION:  wejudge  of  the  pofition 
of  fonorous  bodies  by  the  dirediion  of  the 
found.  But  this  rule  is  very  inaccurate,  the 
direction  varying  by  refled;ions  of  furrounding 
bodies,  and  other  adventitious  circumftances. 

Hence  ventriloquifts  acquire  the  art  of 
throwing  the  feigned  voice  to  a  diftance,  and 
of  making  it  feem  to  come  from  any  fituation 
in  a  room*. 

2.  Sounds  become  figns  of  visible  ideas. 
The  words  fun   and   moon  excite  the  vilible 

*  Probably  by  indillindnef*,  and  by  not  moving  the 
lips,  they  make  it  difficult  to  afcertain  from  whence  the 
voice  iffues  ;  and  by  habit  they  give  the  voice  the  degree 
of  intenfity  which  it  would  have  if  it  aiflually  proceeded 
t'reai  the  place  from  which  it  is  thought  to  iffue. 

ideas 
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ideas  of  thofe  celeftial  luminaries.  The  name 
of  a  perfon  excites  the  idea  of  his  vifible  ap- 
pearance, and  the  found  of  a  word  the  vifible 
form  of  the  letters  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

The  adlion  of  writing  is  aiTociated  with 
the  vifible  idea  in  thofe  who  fpell  corre£lly. 
That  we  fomedmes  write  fronri  the  audible 
idea  is  plain,  from  the  mif-fpeUlng  of  a  w^ord 
in  conformity  to  the  pronunciation. 

3.  Sounds  by  aflbciation  excite  the  ideas 
of  OTHER  SOUNDS,  articulate  or  otherwife. 

A  fev>r  notes  of  a  familiar  melody,  excite  an 
idea  of  the  whole. 

A  few  prominent  words  in  a  fentence,  excite 
the  idea  of  the  complete  fentence. 

Thus,  in  a  difficult  hand-writing  we  judge 
of  a  word  by  a  few  letters,  and  of  a  fentence 
by  a  few  words. 

We  judge  of  a  perfon's  meaning  by  familiar 
acquaintance  with  his  voice,  pronunciation, 
gefture,  aiid  other  circumftances. 

H^ce  we  eafily  underdand  a  fpcaker  to 
whofe  manner  we  are  accuftomed. 

Hence,  alfo,  it  is  difficult  to  underftand  a 
ilranger;  alfo,  to  diftinguifh  proper  names,  and 
articulate  founds  in  an  unknown  language. 

II   3  And^ 
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And,  henc^,  ventriloquifts,  by  uttering  a 
few  founds  articulately,  make  themfelves  un- 
derftood. 

4.  By  aflbciation  articulate  founds  readily 
excite  SIMPLE,  COMPLEX,  and  decomplex 
IDEAS;  and  few  complex  ideas  can  be  di- 
ftindly  recolleded  which  are  not  affociated 
with  names. 

Hence  it  feems  probable  that  deaf  and 
dumb  perfons  do  not  acquire  many  complex 
or  univerfal  ideas. 

II.  Ideas  generated  by  audible  impreflions. 

Every  feparate  found  generates  its  corre- 
fpondent  fimple  idea ;  but  thefe  are  very 
evanefcent. 

Similar  fimple  ideas  coalefce  into  com- 
plex ones,  and  are  affociated  with  names,  as 
the  found  of  a  violin,  a  flute,  a  trumpet,  a 
voice,  &c.  ;  and  the  words  concord,  difcord, 
foft,  loud,  melody,  harmony,  mufic,  and  the 
like,  all  exprefs  complex  ideas  of  found. 

Children  learn  to  fpeak  by  repeating  founds 
which  they  hear :  hence  the  audible  idea  is 
affociated  with  the  aft  of  fpeaking,  and  is 
often  too  evanefcent  to  excite  the  attention 
pf  the  mind. 

Ideas 
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Ideas  of  fight  and  hearing  are  the  prin- 
cipal ftorehoufes  of  the  imagination,  and  arc 
equally  related  to  the  imaginative  arts  of 
painting  and  mufic  refpedively,  and  alfo  to 
poetry. 

A  technical  memory,  particularly  adapted 
for  retaining  numbers,  may  be  formed  by  the 
audible  impreflions  of  correfponding  articu- 
late founds,  as  in  Grey*s  Memoria  Technica. 

Iir.    Intellectual   pleasures    and 

PAINS. 

The  primary  pleafures  and  pains  of  this 
fenfe  are  eafily  explained  by  affociation. 
Thus  we  love,  defire,  hope  for,  are  delighted 
with,  and  retain  a  pleafing  recolledion  of  fine 
mufic  :  we  hate,  are  averfe  to,  fear,  are 
pained  by,  and  have  a  difagreeable  recollec- 
tion of  harlh,  jarring,  and  difcordant  founds. 

The  pleafures  of  mufic  are  transferred  by  af- 
fociation to  the  places  where,  and  the  perfons 
with  whom  we  enjoy  that  entertainment.  This 
is  one  ingredient  in  the  attachment  which 
many  feel  to  a  town  life,  to  cathedral  worftip, 
&c.  In  like  manner,  the  warbling  of  birds  is 
one  of  the  many  caufes  which  operate  to  pro- 
duce delight  in  the  fpring,  or  love  to  rural  life. 

H  4  The 
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The  pleafure  of  articulate  foiiftds,  like  that 
of  vifible  appearances,  is  very  evanefcent : 
and  this  circuinftance  renders  the  ear  as  well 
as  the  eye  the  proper  vehicle  of  mental  infor- 
mation and  improvement. 

The  love  of  mufic  feems  to  be  generated 
by  the  following  procefs  : 

1.  Some  foft  tones  are  originally  plealing 
to  the  ear,  as  fome  colours  are  grateful  to  the 
eye. 

2.  Some  founds  originally  difagreeable, 
fubfide  by  ufe  within  the  limits  of  pleafure. 
This  happens  in  all  concords,  and  in  fome 
cafes  even  in  difcords. 

^  3.  Some  tones  rcfemble  the  natural  ex- 
preffions  of  pleafure  and  pain  ;  and  the  latter 
may  be  fo  foftened  as  to  fall  within  the  limits 
of  the  former. 

4.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pleafures 
of  mufic  arife  from  accidental  aflbciations. 
The  ringing  of  bells  has  no  connection  wnth 
joy,  nor  tolling  them  with  forrow,  but  by 
aflbciation.  Hence  every  country  has  its  fa- 
vourite melodies  and  ftyle  of  mufic.  Thus  an 
air  which  is  perfedly  indifferent  to  a  ftranger, 
excites  in  a  Swifs  an  irrefiftible  defire  of  home. 

5.  The 
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5.  The  fkill  and  ingenuity  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  fome  harmonies,  excites  the  admira- 
tion of  thofe  who  are  competent  to  judge. 

6.  Extreme  difficulty  in  the  execu-ion  ex- 
citing the  aftonifhment  of  the  he^irers,  feems 
to  couftitute  a  principal  fource  of  the  delight 
afforded  by  modern  mufic. 

IV.  Motions  automatic  and  volun- 
tary. 

Certain  automatic  motions  are  produced 
within  the  ear,  by  the  pulfes  of  that  medium 
which  is  the  condudlor  of  found  :  but  of  the 
nature  and  dir'^(ftion  of  thefe  motions  we  are 
totally  ignorant. 

The  niLifcles  of  the  external  ear  over  which 
the  mind  might  acquire  a  voluntary  power, 
are  retrained  from  adion  by  the  practice  of 
binding  down  the  ears  of  new-born  childrea 
clofe  to  the  head*. 

*  Hartley,  ch.  11.  fe£^.  v.  prop.  64 — 72. 
Reid's  Enquiry,  ch.  iv. 
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OF    THE    INTELLECT. 


SECTION   L 


Of  Truth   and  Falfehood. — 'Knowledge    and 
Opinion. — Probability  and  Improbability, — 
J[lfe?it  and  DiJJent, — Nat  we  and  Kinds  of 
E,vidence, 

JL  HE  FIFTH  FACULTY  of  the  luiman  mind 
is  INTELLECT,  OF  the  faculty  by  which  we 
judge  of  truth. 

L  Concerning  truth  and  falsehood. 

Truth  has  refpedt  to  ideas  and  words. 

Truth  in  ideas  fignifies  the  conformity 
of  ideas  to  the  adlual  nature,  exiflence,  and 
Hate  of  things. 

When  internal  feelings  or  perceptions  are 
juft  images  or  fymbols  of  external  objeds, 
and  when  thofe  ideas  are  joined  whofe  arche- 
types are  joined  in  nature,  and  thofe  ideas 
are  feparated  whofe  archetypes  are  feparated. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  aflbciation  of  the  ideas  of  God 
and  perfedion,  of  virtue  and  utility,  of 
matter  and  refiftance,  are  true  combinations 
of  ideas.  In  like  manner,  the  feparation  of 
the  ideas  of  God  and  tyranny,  of  vice  and 
honour,  of  creature  and  independence,  arc 
cafes  of  truth  in  thought. 

Truth  in  words  is  either  logical  or 
ethical. 

Logical  truth  is  the  expreflion  of  truth 
in  thoughts :  as  in  the  propofition,God  is  good. 

Ethical  truth  is  the  conformity  of  the 
language  to  the  conceptions  of  the  fpeaker,whe- 
ther  thofe  conceptions  be  true  or  falfe;  as  when 
a  papift  affirms,  that  tranfubftantiation  is  true. 

Falsehood  is  the  reverfe  of  truth :  it  has 
refpedt  both  to  thoughts  and  words. 

Falsehood  in  thoughts  or  conceptions 
is  called  error:  it  is  joining  ideas  whofe 
archetypes  difagree,and  feparating  thofe  whofe 
archetypes  agree.  The  feparation  of  juftice 
from  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  combination 
of  happinefs  with  the  idea  of  vice,  or  of  dif- 
grace  with  virtue,  are  cafes  of  mental  error. 

Falsehood  in  words  is  either  logical  or 

ethical.     Logical  falfehood  is  the  expreffion 

of  mental  error.     Such  are  the  propofitions, 

9  God 
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God  is  unjuft  ;  vice  leads  to  happinefs ;  vir- 
tue is  difhonOurable. 

Ethical  fallehood    is   the   difagreement   of    J 
the  language  with  the  ideas  of  the  fpcaker*. 

II.  Concerning  knowledge  and  opi- 
nion, CERTAIN  and  UNCERTAIN,  PROBA- 
BLE and  IMPROBABLE,  BELIEF  and  DOUBT. 

Knowledge  is  either  an  operation  of 
mind,  or  the  refult  of  that  operation. 

Knowledge,  in  the  firft  fenfe,  is  the  clear 
perception  of  truth  :  I  know,  that  is,  I  clearly 
perceive,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its 
parts  taken  together. 

Knowledge,  in  the  feccnd  fenfe,  is  the 
treafure  of  affociated  ideas  ftored  up  in  the 
mind  in  confequence  of  clear  perceptions. 
Mathematics,  aftronomy,  ethics,  hiftory,  &c. 
are  in  this  fenfe  branches  of  knowledge. 

Opinion  is  the  refult  of  obfcure  and  inde- 
terminate perception.  That  the  planets  re- 
volve about  the  fun,  is  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge ;  that  they  are  inhabited  by  beings 
fmiilar  to  men  is  only  an  opinion. 

Knowledge  is  faid  to  be  CERTAiN,opinion 

UNCERTAIN. 

*  Doddridge's  Leclures,  No.  68. 

Certainty, 
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Certainty,  by  whatever  means  attained, 
admits  of  no  perceptible  degrees.  I  am  equally 
certain  that  1  exill,  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part,  and  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  one 
of  which  truths  I  learn  by-confciouihefs,  an- 
other by  intuition,  and  the  third  by  demon- 
ftration. 

Uncertainty  admits  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  degrees  between  the  limits  of  certain  truth 
and  palpable  falfehood. 

Of  opinions,  fome  are  probable  and  others 

IMPROBABLE. 

A  PROBABLE  OPINION  IS  One  the  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  which  preponderates  over  that 
of  its  falfehood. 

An  IMPROBABLE  OPINION  is  that,  the  evi- 
dence of  whofe  falfehood  preponderates  over 
that  of  its  truth. 

lir.  Belief  is  the  ftate  of  mind  produced 
by  the  perception  of  probability  :  unbelief, 
or  doubt,  by  the  perception  of  improbability. 

Of  probability  there  are  various  degrees, 
from  a  moral  certainty  to  the  llighteft  pre" 
ponderance  of  evidence :  and  the  degrees  of 
belief  are  proportionably  various.  In  like 
manner  the  degrees  of  improbability  are  in- 
6  definitely 
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definitely  various,  from  the  lead  deviatiort 
from  the  equilibrium  to  the  loweft  degree 
upon  the  fcale  of  evidence,  and  even  to  a 
moral  impofTibility.  Hence  degrees  of  doubt 
are  proportionably  various :  and  the  mind 
often  vibrates  between  belief  and  unbelief,  as 
it  attends  moft  to  the  evidence  for  or  againft 
any  opinion  in  queftion. 

It  may  be  cbferved  here,  that  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge  are  very  contraded,  and 
that  the  evidence  of  thofe  principles  by 
which  human  life  is  chiefly  governed,  {qU 
dom  amounts  to  more  than  to  a  high  degree 
of  probability*. 

IV.  Of  ASSENT  and  dissent,  and  of  the 
nature  and  various  kinds  of  evidence. 

Assent  is  of  two  kinds,  speculative 
and  PRACTICAL. 

Speculative  assent  is  a  readinefs  to 
affirm  the  truth  of  a  propofition.  Specu- 
lative DISSENT  is  the  reverfe  of  this. 

*  This  is  clearly  the  cafe  in  the  choice  of  connec- 
tlons,  profefljons,  and  fituations  in  life  :  and  even  the 
moft  important  doclrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion 
are  more  properly  the  objedls  of  rational  belief  than  of 
certain  knowledge.     *'  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  fight." 

Practical 
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Practical  assent  is  a  readlnefs  to  a6l 
in  conformity  to  fpeculative  principles.  Prac- 
tical DISSENT  is  the  contrary. 

Aflent  is  generated  by  evidence. 

Evidence  is  the  means  of  knowledge:  it 
is  the  medium  by  which  coincidences  or  con- 
currences of  things  or  ideas  arc  made  appa- 
rent to  the  mind. 

Of  evidence  there  are  five  fpecies  :  con- 
sciousness, SENSE,  INTUITION,  REASON- 
ING, and  TESTIMONY. 

1.  By  CONSCIOUSNESS  we  learn  our  owa 
exiftence,  faculties,  and  operations. 

2.  By  SENSE  we  learn  the  exiftence,  proper- 
ties, and  powers,  of  external  obje<5ls,  and  the 
coexiftence  of  different  attributes  in  the  fame 
object. 

3.  By  INTUITION  we  learn  the  coinci- 
dences of  ideas  in  the  moft  fimple  and  obvious 
cafes.  For  in  (lance,  the  whole  is  greater  than 
its  part*. 

4.  Reasoning 

*  What  we  call  intuition,  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  general  refult  of  the  moft  obvious  fenfibic 
obfervations.  • 

Dr. Hartley  obferves, that  "thecaufethata  perfonaffirms 
**  the  truth  of  the  propofition,  twice  iiuQ  isfour^  is  the  en- 

«  tire 
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4.  Rej^soning  is  diicovering  the  relation 
between  two  given  ideas  by  the  intervention 
of  a  third,  v.  g.  the  three  internal  angles  of 
a  triangle  coincide  with  two  right  angles,  be- 
caufe  both  thefe  quantities  coincide  with  the 
internal  and  external  angle  taken  together. 

A  SYLLOGISM  is  the  expreffion  of  the  ad  of 
reafoning.  It  confifts  of  three  propofitions  : 
in  the  two  firft,  called  the  premises,  the  two 
given  idea?  are  compared  with  the  third  or 
middle  term  ;  in  the  laft,  called  the  conclu- 
sion, they  are  joined  to  or  feparated  from 
each  other,  as  they  appear  upon  comparifon 
to  agree  or  difagree. 

Virtue  is  wifdom, 
Benevolence  is  virtue : 

Therefore  Benevolence  is  wifdom*. 

5.  Testimony  is  the  evidence  by  which 

**  tire  coincidence  of  the  vifible  or  tangible  idea  of  twice 
"  two  with  that  of  four,  as  imprefled  upon  the  mind  by  ^ 
*'  various  objefts.  We  fee  every  where  that  twice  two 
"  and  four  are  only  different  names  for  the  fame  impref- 
**  fion  :  and  it  is  mere  afibciation  which  appropriates  the 
**  word  truth,  its  definition,  or  its  internal  feeling,  to  this 
**  coincidence." — Flartley  on  Man,  prop.  86,  p.  192, 
quarto.  See  alfo  Dr.  Beddoes's  ObfervatioAs  on  Demon- 
ftrative  Evidence. 

*"  Duncan's  Logic,  part  lii.  ch.  i. 

we 
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we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  fadts  and  con- 
clufions  which  do  not  fall  under  our  own 
obfervation. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  Words  and  Propofttions, — Ufe  of  Words  for 
the  Acqidfition  of  Knoixledge. — T)'ifferent 
Kinds  of  Propofiions, 

I.    OF  WORDS  AND  PROPOSITIONS. 

Words  are  articulate  founds  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  ideas. 

All  language  may  be  refolved  into  nouns 
and  VERBS,  with  their  refpedtive  abbrevia- 
tions. 

Nouns  exprefs  names  of  things :  they  are 
divided  into  substantives,  -which  are  the 
principal  things  fpoken  of,  and  adjectives, 
which  denote  qualities  or  circumftances  be- 
longing to  them. 

Verbs  exprefs  exiftence  and  its  modes. 
They  are  of  three  kinds  :  fuch  as  denote 
fimple  exiftence,  viz.  to  be  :  fuch  as  exprefs 
exiftence  in  an  active  ftate,  viz.  to  eat :  and 
fuch  as  exprefs  exiftence  in  a  paflive  ftate, 
viz.  to  be  eaten. 

I  Words 
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Words  which  are  ufually  rcprefented  as 
indeclinable  particles  having  no  determinate 
fignitication  of  their  own,  are  Abbrevia- 
tions of  nouns  or  verbs  invented  for  the 
greater  expedition  of  communicating  onr 
thoughts.  See  this  Theory  of  language  il- 
luftrated  and  eftablilhcd  in  Tooke's  Diverfions 
of  Purley  ^. 

A  PROPOSITION,  is  a  word,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  words,  by  which  the  univerfal  or 
partial  concurrence  or  coincidence  of  ideas, 
or  the  want  of  that  concurrence  or  coinci- 
dence, is  expreffed :  viz.  Man  is  mortal.  A 
circle  is  not  a  fquare. 

A  propofition  in  its  proper  form  confifls 
of  three  parts  j  the  fubjed,  the  predicate,  and 
the  copula. 

*  Thus  //"fignifies  give:  and  fignifies  add :  ^^<7/,  though 
often  called  a  conjun6lion,  is  uaiformly  ufed  as  a  pronoun: 
for  inftance, 

He  faid  tkat  //"England  n/id  Ireland  were  united  thcj 
would  foira  a  powerful  empire. 

This  fentence  analyfed  would  Rand  in  this  form  : 

Give  England  add  Ireland  united  they  w'ould  form  a 
powerful  empire.     He  faid  thai. 

«'  In  this  worlc,"  fays  Dr.  Darwin,  "  Mr.  Tookc  has  uit- 
*'  folded,  by  a  fingle  flafli  of  light,  the  whole  theory  of  lan- 
«  guagc  which  had  fo  long  lain  buried  beneath  the  learned 
"  lumber  of  the  fchools."— Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  p.  531. 

9  The 
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The  SUBJECT  is  the  idea  concerning  which 
fomething  is  affirmed  or  denied  ;  the  predi- 
cate is  that  which  is  united  to  or  feparated 
from  the  fubjed: ;  the  copula  is  an  artificial 
fign  which  denotes  the  union  or  the  feparatioQ 
of  the  fubjed  and  the. predicate. 

II.  Use  of  words  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge. 

Words  are  not  efTential  to  the  acquifition 
of  knowledge,  that  is,  to  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  and 
to  the  ftates  of  mind  correfponding  there- 
withi 

All  our  original  impreflions  are  very  com- 
plex ;  many  of  them  both  of  the  fame  and 
ot  different  fenfes  being  made  upon  the  mind 
at  once.  For  example :  the  impreffions  of 
the  nurfe,  the  chair,  the  fire,  the  nurfery,  &c. 
are  made  at  one  and  the  fame  time  upon  the 
fenforium  of  the  child. 

By  obfervation  and    experience    we   gra- 
dually   learn   to    feparate   an    idea    from   its 
variable  adjuncts,  viz.  the  nurfe  from  the  fur- 
niture of  the  nurfervj  the  inhabitant  from  the    . 
houfe,  and  the  like. 

The  fenfes  teach  us  that  certain  properties 
Uniformly  belong  to  certain  fubftances ;  that 

I  2  other 
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Other  properties  never  adhere  to  them  ;  and 
agani,  that  lome  properties  belong  to  them 
at  fome  tunes  and  in  fomc  circumftances, 
but  not  in  others. 

Hence  we  gain  the  idea  of  univerfal  or 
partial  concurrence,  or  of  the  univerfal  want 
of  it. 

The  fenfes  alfo  teach  us  that  certain  ideas 
univerfally  coincide,  viz.  the  whole  with  all 
its  parts  ;  and  that  in  others  there  is  a  par- 
tial coincidence,  viz.  two  is  an  aliquot  part 
of  ten ;  and  laflly,  that  in  others  there  is 
no  coincidence  whatever,  viz.  in  black  and 
white. 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  might  acquire 
very  diftind  ideas  of  a  great  variety  of  con- 
currences and  coincidences  of  objeds,  if  lan- 
guage had  no  exiftence*. 

Words  are  acquired   long  'after  ideas  are 
imprefled,  and  are  an  artificial  contrivance  to , 
alTift  the  operations  of  the  intelled,  and  to  fa- 

*  Hence  it  follows  that  deaf  and  dumb  perfons  are 
Capable  of  reafoning,  and  of  acquiring  knowledge;  but 
not  fo  eafily  or  accurately  as  tliofe  who  can  ufe  articulate 
founds  as  the  figns  of  univerfiil  ideas,  unlefs  they  happen 
to  difcover  fome  other  artificial  contrivance  for  the  fame 
purpofe. 

cilitate 
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cilitate  the  acquifition  and  the  communication 
of  knowledge. 

Words  facilitate  reafoning,  and  affift  the 
operations  of  the  intellect:,  chiefly  as  being 
the  ligns  of  univerfal  ideas,  and  of  their 
various  modes  and  combinations.    . 

ILL  Different  kinds  of  proposi- 
tions. 

Propofitions  are  diftinguifhed, 

1.  Into  affirmative  and  negative. 
An   affirmative    proposition   con- 

ne(3:s  the  predicate  with  the  fubjed:,viz.  God 
is  good. 

A  negative  proposition  feparates  the 
predicate  from  the  fubjed,  viz.  God  is  not  a 
tyrant. 

2.  Universal  and  particular. 

A  universal  proposition  is  thar,  the 
fubjedt  of  which  is  a  univerfal  idea  ;  and  the 
predicate  extends  to  the  whole  fubjedt,  viz. 
AW  that  are  virtuous  will  be  happy. 

A  particular  proposition  is  that,  the 
fubjed:  of  which  is  a  univerfal  idea,  and  the 
predicate  is  limited  to  a  part  of  the  fubjed:, 
viz.  Some  princes  are  benefadors  to  mankind. 

As  every  propofition  is  either  affirmative 

or  negative,  and  alfo  either  univerfal  or  par- 

I  3  ticular, 
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ticular,  all  propofitions  are  diftlngulilied  into 
four  clafles,  Univerlal  Affirmative,  Univerfal 
Negative,  Particular  Affirmative,  and  Parti- 
cular Negative, 

Singular  propositions,  or  thofe  the 
fubjedt  of  which  is  a  fmgular  idea,  are  rec- 
koned in  the  clafs  of  Univerfals,  becaufe  the 
predicate  is  connected  with  the  whole  fubjed:, 
viz.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  invented  fluxions. 

The  fame  maybe  obfervcd  of  collective 
PROPOSITIONS,  thefubjeds  of  which  are  col- 
lective ideas,  viz.  The  Englifh  are  a  com- 
niercial  people. 

3.  Propositions  are  true  or  false, 

A  true  proposition  unites  ideas  that 
agree,  or  feparates  thofe  which  difagree, 

A  FALSE  proposition  affirms  an  agree- 
ment between  ideas  which  difagree,  or  a  dif- 
agreement  between  thofe  which  agree. 

SECTION  III. 

Origin  of  /ijftnt   to   various    Clajfes  of  Pro- 

poJitlo?is,— Remarks, 

I.  SOME  propofitions  exprefs  the  coin- 
piriEN'CE  of  the  fubje(St   and  the  predicate. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  propofitions  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  and  equations  in  algebra. 

1.  In  SIMPLE  cafes  of  this  kind  assent 
Is  produced  by  the  perception  of  coincidences 
in  things  themfelves,  or  in  diftindl  fenfiblc 
ideas,  viz.  Two  and  three  are  equal  to  five. 

2.  Complex  propofitions  of  thi-s  fort  are 
proved  by  demonstration. 

Demonstration  is  a  fucceflion  of  pro- 
pofitions, beginning  with  felf-evident  and 
advancing  to  remote  truths,  in  which  every 
propofition  is  intuitively  connected  with  the 
preceding,  till  in  the  end  the  conclufion  itfelf 
becomes  intuitive*. 

Demon- 

■*  The  moft  perfect  fpecimen  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
human  mind  In  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  is  to  be 
found  in  mathematics.  A4athematicians  begin  with  clear 
and  accurate  Definitions  of  their  terms,  to  which  they 
rigidly  adhere.  From  definitions  they  advance  to  felf- 
cvident  propofitions,  fome  of  which  are  fpeculative,  and 
are  called  Axioms  ;  others  are  practical,  and  are  called 
Populates.  They  next  proceed  to  the  demonftration  of 
remoter  truths,  of  which  the  fpeculative  are  called  Theo- 
rems ;  the  practical,  Problems.  Thus,  from  eafy  intuitive 
principles  they  adrance  by  regular  gradations  to  remote 
and  complex  truths,  till  they  ultimately  arrive  at  propo- 
fitions fo  far  diftant  from  the  primary  elements  of  know- 
ledge, that  a  priori  they  might  be  thought  to  he  beyond 

]  4  the 
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Demonftratlve  and  even  mathematical  rea- 
foning  is  ultimately  refoivable  into  intuitive, 
that  is,  as  Dr.  Beddoes  has  proved  in  the 
work  before  referred  to,  into  the  moft  obvious 
fenfible  propofitions. 

3.  In  general,  in  complex  cafes  the  per- 
ceived coincidence  of  words,  or  other  fym- 
bols,  produces  fpeculative  or  rational  aflent*. 

4.  This 

the  limits  of  the  human  lntelle£l;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as 
the  demonftration  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  motions 
of  the  celeftial  bodies.  To  demonflrations  mathematicians 
fometimcs  prefix  Lemmas,  which  are  propofitions,  the 
truth  of  which  muft  be  eftabliftied  previous  to  the  main 
propofition ;  and  they  fometimes  fubjoin  Corollaries, 
which  are  intuitive  inferences  from  demonftrated  truths  ; 
and  Scholia,  which  are  obfervations  illuftralive  of  the 
fubjea. 

The  want  of  ideas  fufficiently  definite,  is  the  reafon  why 
mathematical  evidence  cannot  be  applied  to  morals,  me- 
taphyfics,  and  other  branches  of  fciencc,  with  fo  much 
fuccefs  as  to  quantity  and  number:  but  the  more  nearly 
we  can  approximate  to  this  mode  of  reafoning  by  clearnefs 
of  definition,  accuracy  of  expreffion,  and  clofe  conne£l:ed 
argument,  the  more  fatisfaftory  will  be  our  conclufions, 
and  the  lefs  obnoxious  will  they  be  to  cavils  and  ob- 
jeclions. — Duncan's  Logic,  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  Locke's  Eflay, 
book  iv.  ch.  iv.  feci,  vi,  vii. 

*  N.  B.  Perceived  coincidences  of  words  and  fymbols 
.'.•e  a  juft  foundation  for  rational  aflcnt  ;  for  they  always 

fuppofc 
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4.  This  aOent  Is  alfo  produced  by  the  recol- 
iedion  that  the  propofition  was  once  preved 
to  be  true,  though  the  fteps  of  the  demon- 
ftration  are  now  forgotten. 

5.  AfTent  is  produced  indu"e6lly  by  the 
authority  of  other  perfons  in  whofe  know- 
ledge and  veracity  we  confide. 

6.  Practical  aflent  is  effected  by  annexing 
ideas  of  utiUty,  convenience,  neceffity.  and 
the  Hke,  to  fpeculative  truths. 

II.  Propofitions  which  exprefs  the  con- 
currences of  ideas,  or  the  properties  of 
things,  are  diftinguillied  into  Vulgar  and  Sci- 
entific. 

fuppofe  coincidences  of  ideas,  and  may  be  refolved  into 
ideas  which  fenfibly  coincide  with  each  other.  12X12 
=  144  is  a  coincidence  of  the  numeral  figures  which  are 
ufed  as  fymbols  of  the  numbers  on  each  fide  of  the  equa- 
tion :  Twelve  times  twelve  is  equal  tea  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  is  a  coincidence  of  words :  and  twelve  times  twelve 
counters  reckoned  one  by  one,  would  be  feen,  and  felt,  to 
coincide  exa£lly  with  144  counters  reckoned  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Aflent  to  propofitions  in  any  numeral  ratio  is  generated 
by  the  fame  means  ;  that  is,  by  perceiving  the  coincidences 
of  the  ideas  ©r  fymbols,  viz.  A  is  equal  to  half  B  ^  B  is 
fuppofed  to  be  equally  divided,  and  A  to  coincide  with  one 
of  the  parts. 

I.  VULGA?, 
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1.  Vulgar  propositions  alTert  the 
moil  obvious  properties  of  fenfible  objeds, 
fuch  as,  Milk  is  white,  a  dog  barks,  &c.  To 
fuch  proportions  common  obfervation  pro- 
duces aflent. 

2.  SciENTIFfC     PROPOSITIONS     fuppofc 

the  definition  of  a  thing  by  its  moft  obvious 
properties,  and  affert  another  property  or 
power  as  a  conftant  affociate.  Thus,  Gold  is 
foluble  in  aqua  regia. 

Assent  to  thefe  propofitions  is  produced 
by  obfervation  and  experiment,  united  with  a 
fuppofition  drawn  from  innumerable  obfer- 
vationsof  ourfelves  and  others,  that  in  natural 
fubftanccs  wherever  three  or  four  of  the 
principal  properties  are  found,  the  other  pro- 
perties are  uniformly  afTociated  v.'ith  them. 

Practical  assent  in  thefe  inftances  is 
produced  by  affociations  of  conveniervce,  uti- 
litv,  and  the  like. 

This  is  fometimes  greater  than  the  fpccu- 
lative  aflent  will  warrant :  for  example,  a 
iTiediclne  is  fometimes  pronounced  infallible 
v>'hich  has  produced  one  or  two  cures. 

Sometimes  the  pracflical  alTent  is  much  lefs 
than  the  fpeculative  ought  to  produce.  Thus 
the  pra<!llce  of  temperance  is  not  fo  AUiiverfal 

as 
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as   the  convidion  of   its    utility  would   re- 
quire. 

III.  Assent  to  the  truth  of  propofitions 
which  aflert  PAST  facts  is  produced  by 
Memory  and  Teftimony. 

A  lively  and  diftin^t  rccolledion,  Sec.  is  the 
aflbciate  of  truth  in  the  remembrance  of  pail 
fads,  and  generates  aflent*. 

Sagacity,  integrity,  attention,  &c.  in  the 
witnefles,  are  the  aflbciates  of  truth  in  tefti- 
mony, and  the  ground  of  alTent  to  hiftorical 
fad:s. 

IV.  Assent  to  propofitions  concerning 

FUTURE    ETENTS    refts     UpOU    EXPERIENCE 
and  ANALOGY. 

Whatever  is,  or  has  been,  was  once  future, 
and  repeated  obfervation  that  fimilar  events 
have  uniformly  fucceeded  to  fimilar  previous 
circumftances,  naturally  generates  an  expecta- 
tion that  the  like  will  happen  in  any  future 
time  :  in  other  words,  Similar  confequences 
are  infeparably  aflbciated  in  the  mind  with 

*  Probably  becaufe  vivid  perceptions  are  the  conftant 
aflbciates  of  adVual  feufations  :  but  the  evidence  of  me- 
mory, though  generally  and  juftly  relied  upon,  is  not 
Invariably  corredl,  as  will  be  hereafter  obferved. 

fimilar 
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fimilar  previous  circumftances.  The  invari- 
able regularity  of  the  courfe  of  nature  excites 
the  expedatlon  when  the  fun  fets,  that  he  will 
rife  again.  This  does  not  indeed  demonftrate 
the  truth  of  the  propofition,  that  the  fun  will 
rife,  but  it  generates  an  aflent  which  the  moft 
obllinate  fceptic  cannot  withhold. 


REMARKS. 

1.  Rational  and  practical  afTent  do  not 
always  coincide  with  relped.  to  their  object,  and 
dill  lefs  in  their  degree  :  yet  they  have  a  reci- 
procal influence  upon,  and  tendency  to  pro- 
duce, each  other.  The  common  language  of 
human  frailty,  "  Video  meliora  proboque, 
deteriora  fequor,"  is  a  proof  of  a  difagree- 
ment  between  the  rational  and  practical  aflent. 
Alfo  the  prejudices  of  vicious  men  againft,  and 
of  virtuous  minds  in  favour  of,  the  truth  gf 
divine  revelation,  are  inttances  of  the  great  in- 
Huence  of  the  practical  over  the  rational  affent. 

2.  As  assent  is  produced  by  the  per- 
ception of  the  concurrence  or  coincidence  of 
ideas,  or  fymbois,  fo  doubt  is  produced  by 
ob'crving  the  want  of  a  uniform  concurrence 

or 
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or  coincidence  ;  and  dissent,  by  perceiving 
the  total  abfence  of  this  agreement  of  Ideas 
or  figns.  Pradical  difTent  is  produced  by 
aflbciating  ideas  of  difficulty,  pain,  ridicule, 
and  the  like. 

3.  Original  fenfible  impreffions  are  very 
complicated,  and  produce  auiomatic  motions, 
which,  by  aflbciation,  gradually  become  vo- 
luntary ;  and  thefe  adlions  are  often  in  cor- 
refpondence  with  fome  general  principle,  as 
though  that  principle  had  been  laid  down  as 
an  axiom  to  govern  the  condudl ;  fuch  as,  The 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part ;  I  exift  ;  The 
objedis  of  perception  have  a  real  exiftence,  &c. 

But  no  perfon  can  properly  be  faid  to  be- 
lieve, that  is,  to  alTent  to  any  propofition  as 
true,  till  upon  comparifon  he  difcerns  the 
concurrence  or  coincidence  of  the  ideas,  or 
of  their  fymbols.  Thus,  brutes  cannot  be 
faid  to  believe  even  their  own  exiftence  :  and 
it  is  a  long  time  before  children  can  with 
propriety  be  faid  to  believe  any  thing.  It 
often  happens  that  men  grow  up  to  maturity, 
and  even  pafs  their  whole  lives,  without  giv- 
ing an  explicit  afl'ent  to  many  propofitions, 
which  neverthelefs  in  all  their  condudl  they 
feem  to  take  for  granted,  fuch  as  the  exift- 
ence 
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ence  of  a  material  world,  or  the  law  of  aflb-* 
elation :  for  the  ideas  compofing  thefe  pro-* 
pofitions  have  never  been  compared,  nor  their 
coincidence  obferved.  Nor  is  it  neceffary  to 
mental  operations  that  men  fhould  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  ftrudture  of  their  minds, 
any  more  than  it  is  to  corporeal  operations 
that  they  fhould  underftand  the  ftru£ture  of 
their  mufcles,  though  the  knowledge  of  the 
former  is  of  effential  fervice  to  the  philo- 
fopher,  as  fkill  in  the  latter  is  to  the  an- 
atomifL 

4.  Internal  feelings,  and  difFerent  dates  of 
mind,  are  obje(Sls  of  perception  equally  with 
external  objecfls.  Whatever  excites  attention 
to  them,  whether  it  be  the  pleafure  or  pain 
accompanying  them,  or  any  external  fuggef- 
tion,  fuch  as  books,  converfation,  or  the  like, 
■will  produce  in  the  mind  correfponding  fen- 
fations  and  id^as,  which  ideas  may  by  aflb- 
ciation  become  very  complex,  and  being  con- 
nected with  words  and  fymbols  may  be  the 
fubjedls  of  judgment  and  reafoning,  equally 
with  external  objed:s.  Thefe  ideas  Mr, 
Locke  calls  ideas  of  refledion,  though  in  fa^fl 
nothing  more  than  very  complex  ideas  of 
fenfation, 

5.  It 
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(;.  It  Is  plain  that  words,  or  fymbols  of  fome 
kind,  are  abfolarely  necelTary  to  the  procefs 
of  rcafoning,  and  the  improvement  of  fclence. 
Actual  coincidences  of  ideas  are  perceptible 
only  in  the  fimpleft  cafes  even  in  mathe- 
matics and  arithmeLic,  the  cleareft  and  fimpleft 
of  all  fciences.  Words  capable  of  definitions 
are  foon  fubftituted  for  vifible  ideas,  and 
fjgns  for  v<rords  ;  and  the  agreement  of  the 
figns  or  words  infers  the  agreement  of  the 
things  fignified.  Thus,  names  are  the  expo- 
nents of  numbers,  figures  of  names  ;  and,  ia 
algebra,  letters  are  the  exponents  of  figures, 
and  alfo  of  geometrical  quantities,  the  mutual 
coincidences  or  difagreements  of  which  infer 
the  coincidences  of  difagreements  of  the  cor- 
refpondent  numbers  or  quantities.  In  facl, 
in  common  language  all  univerfal  terms  are 
ufed  like  algebraic  fymbols,  not  conveying 
any  diftinct  vifible  idea,  but  ftanding  in  a 
known  relative  fituation  to  the  other  terms; 
by  which  means  a  train  of  reafoning  is  carried 
on,  till  in  the  lall  ftep  of  the  procefs,  by  re- 
curring to  the  definitions,  the  conclufion  be- 
comes diftind:  and  intelligible*. 

SECTION 

*  Dr.  Hartley  has    given  many  excellent  rules  for 

afcenaining 
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SECTION  IV. 

Concerning  innate  Ideas  and  Principles. —  The 
Evidence  of  the  Senfes. — Exijience  of  the 
Material  World, 

ALL  our  original  ideas  are  the  refult  of 
feniible  impreffions :  we  have  no  reafon  to 
luppofe  any  of  them  to  be  innate. 

States  of  mind  produced  by  aflbciation  of 
ideas  are  objects  of  perception,  and,  being 
perceived,  become  the  fource  of  a  new  fet  of 
ideas,  which  Mr.   Locke  calls   ideas  of  re- 

afcertaining  the  value  of  evidence,  whether  dependent 
or  Independent,  and  fome  beautiful  illuftrations  of  the 
probability  of  general  conclufions  formed  by  indutlion, 
and  analogy,  and  of  the  various  methods  of  arriving  at 
thefe  general  conclufions :  he  has  alfo  exemplified  the 
application  of  thefe  principles  to  the  fciences  of  philo- 
logy, mathematics,  logic,  natural  hiftory,  civil  hKtory, 
natural  philofophy,  and  theology.  The  wliole  of  what  he 
has  advanced  upon  thefe  fubje£l:s  is  very  curious,  and 
highly  interelling  to  all  who  are  defirous  of  tracing  the 
progrefs  of  ilie  human  intelletl  in  the  acquifition  and 
improvement  of  knowledge. — Hartley  on  IVIan,  part  i. 
ch.  iii.  fe(fl:.  iii.  prop.  86,  87,  88.  Prieftley  againft  Reid, 
&c.  Introd.  page  i — 9.  Berkeley's  Principles,  Introd. 
f'itV.  vi— XX.     Locke's  Eflay,  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

4  fledion ; 
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fledlon  ;    and  Dr.   Hartley,  more   properly, 
complex  ideas  of  fenfation. 

Thefe  are  the  true  fources  of  ideas ;  they 
are  known  to  exift,  and  they  are  fufficient  to 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  mind : 
to  fuppofc  any  other  fonrce  of  ideas,  therefore, 
is  unreafonable  and  unphilofophicaL 

Propositions  being  nothing  more  than    , 
cxprefTions  of  the  coincidences  or  concurrences 
of  ideas,  or  of  the  want  of  fuch  coincidences  or 
concurrences,  cannot  poflibly  be  innate,  un- 
lefs  both  ideas  and  words  are  innate. 

Every  propofition  is  eafily  diltinguifhable 
by  the  evidence  upon  which  alTent  to  it  is 
founded :  whether  confcioufnefs,  fenfe,  intu- 
ition, reafoning,  or  teftimony.  Hence  it 
would  be  eafy  to  diftingulili  innate  propo- 
fitions  from  others  ;  but  no  fuch  diftinclion 
can  be  made,  nor  any  catalogue  formed. 

Innate  propofitions  would  be  iiniverfa},  and 
would  carry  irrefiftible  convidion  ;  but  foine 
of  the  moft  important  truths,  and  thofe  which 
have  the  fairell  claim  to  be  regarded  as  innate, 
have  to  multitudes  been  unknown,  and  by 
many  have  been  difputed  and  denied*. 

That  the   same    qualities    in  external 

*  Locke's' Eflay,  b.  I.  ch-  11 — iv. 

K  obj  eQ,8 
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obje6ls  produce  the  same  sensations  in 
different  perfons,  is,  by  thofe  who  attend  to 
the  queftion,  generally  admitted.  The  Scotch 
philofophy  pleads  that  the  belief  of  this  fadt 
is  inftindive.  The  difficulty  occurs  only  to 
a  few  fpeculative  minds,  and  the  queRion 
does  not  admit  of  experimental  folution  ;  but 
the  truth  of  the  propofition  is  affumed,  upon 
the  general  principle,  that  fimilar  caufes  in 
fimilar  circumftances,  will  produce  fimilar  ef- 
fects, upon  fimilar  objedls  fi milarly  fituated  : 
and  we  have  never  feen  reafon  to  fufpedl  a 
fallacy  in  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
the  prefent  cafe,  though  the  whole  of  our 
language  and  conduct  is  formed  upoil  the 
affumption  of  the  fadt. 

Philofophic  Theills  have  generally  ad- 
mitted that  fenfations  are  the  effedl  of  a 
divine  energy  immediately  exerted  upon  the 
mind;  upon  thefe  principles  it  has  been  alked, 
what  evidence  have  we  of  the  exiflence  of 
external  objeds,  and  v/hat  the  ufe  of  the  ma- 
terial WORLD? 

The  Scotch  philofophy  again  refers  us  to 
inftindive  convidion,  a  dodrine  already  fuf- 
liciently  exploded*. 
'*  Reid's  luq,-  into  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  v.  fed^.  vli. 

BiSHO? 
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Bishop  Berkeley  contends,  that  the  ma« 
terial  world  is  an  ufelefs  incumbrance,  and  that 
the  Deity  excites  fenfations  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  material  archetype*. 

This  hypothecs  muft  be  allowed  to  be  pof- 
fible.    But,  if  it  be  admitted,  we  have  no  evi- 

*  "  As  to  what  is  faid  of  the  abfolut-e  exiftence 
"  of  unthinking  thing?,  without  any  relation  to  their 
**  being  perceived,  that  feems  perfeflily  unintelUgible* 
**  Their  eje,  is  percipi.  Nor  is  it  pofTibJe  they  Ihould 
**■  have  any  exiftence  out  of  the  minds  or  thinking  thing* 
**  which  perceive  them. 

"  Tt  is  an  opinion  Jltwigety  prevalent  amorigfl  men, 
*'  that  houfes,  mountains,  rivers,  and,  in  a  word,  all  fen- 
**  fible  objefts  have  an  exiftence,  natural  or  real,  diftinct 
*'  from  their  being  perceived  by  the  underftanding.  BuC 
**  with  how  great  aflurance  foever  thefe  principles  may  be 
*'  received  in  the  world,  whoever  ftiall  call  it  in  queftion 
"  may  perceive  it  to  involve  a  manifeft  contradiction."— 
Berkeley,  page  3B,  &c. 

"To  whatpurpofe  is  it,"  fays  DriReld,  "  for  philofophy 
**  to  decide  againft  common  fenfe,  in  rhis  or  any  other 
*'  matter.'*  The  belief  of  a  material  world  is  older  and  of 
**  more  authority  than  any  principles  of  philofophy.  It 
.^^  declines  the  tribunal  cf  reafon^  and  laughs  at  all  the  ar- 
"  tillery  of  the  logician." — Reid's  Inq*  page  105. 

That  fenfations  themfelves  ihould  exift  out  of  the 
mind  perceiving  them  is  indeed  a  contradiction  ;  but 
the  exiftence  of  external  objefts  as  the  means  of  ex- 
citing fenfations,  is  no  contradidlion  \  and  this  is  all  that 
Berkeley's  opponents  contend  for. 

jfc  a  deuce 
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dence  of  the  exlftence  of  any  beings  in  the 
tiniverfe,  but  the  Deity  and  ourfelves.  All 
that  we  fee,  or  perceive  by  the  fenfes,  and 
every  perfon  with  whom  we  converfe,  are 
mere  entia  rationis,  having  no  real  exiftence  ; 
and  for  the  lofs  of  thefe  it  is  a  poor  com- 
penfation,  that  we  may  infer  from  the  bene- 
volence of  God,  that  there  are  in  the  uni- 
verfe  otlier  folitavy  individuals  like  ourfelves, 
fuhje6t  to"  the  fame  illufive  impreffions. 

The  exiftence  of  an  external  world  is  not 
often  made  the  fubjed:  of  inquiry,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  called  the  proper  objed:  of 
belief  or  dill)elief.  To  thofe  who  fpeculate 
Upon  the  fubjedt,  the  fappofition  of  the  real 
exillence  of  external  objeds  commonly  ap- 
pears more  pleafmg  in  itfelf,  and  therefore 
more  agreeable  to  divine  benevolence,  than  to 
fuppofe  that  we  are  fubjeded  to  a  perpetual 
illufion  ;  and  no  cafe  has  ever  occurred  which 
can  lay  a  foundation  for  doubting  the  truth  of 
this  conclufion'^. 

*  Berkeley's  Priuclples  nnd  Dialogues. 

Bcattie  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth,  part  ii.  ch.  ii. 

feifl.  ii. 
Pricfiley  againft  Beattic,  fe£l.  iii. 
ReiJ  on  the  Inrellsc^ual  Powers,  efTayil.  ch.  xi,  xii. 

CHAP* 
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CHAPTER     VI. 

OF    MEMORY. 

SECTION    L 
Phenomena  of  Memory, 

Memory  is  defined  by  Hartley,  to  be 
that  faculty  by  which  traces  of  fenfations  or 
ideas  recur,  or  are  recalled,  in  the  fame  order 
or  proportion,  accurately  or  nearly  as  they 
were  originally  prefented. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  memory 
are  the  following : 

1.  A  vaft  ftock  of  ideas  is  treafured  up  in 
the  memory,  which  it  eafily  produces  upon  a 
variety  of  occafions,  either  by  voluntary  or 
involuntary  recolledion. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  memory  are  laid  in 
the  perpetual  recurrency  of  the  fame  impref- 
fions  or  clufters  of  impreffions.  Thefe  being 
fixed  in  the  mind  and  frequently  recurring, 
facilitate  the  recollection  of  new  impreffions, 
which  either  confift  of  the  old  clufters  va- 

K.  3  ^        rloufly 
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rioufly  diverfified,  or  of  new  ones  in  fome 
way  or  other  connected  and  aflbciated  with 
them.  Barbarous  and  unconneded  words 
are  difficult  to  be  remembered,  becaufe  they 
are  aflbciated  with  no  former  impreffions ; 
but  new  fadls  in  any  art  or  fcience  are  with 
great  eafe  remembered  by  thofe  who  are  con- 
verfant  with  that  art  or  fcience,  becaufe  they 
are  readily  combined  with  what  they  knew 
before. 

3.  Ideas  of  recoUedion  are  diftinguifhed 
from  fenfations,  chiefly  by  a  difference  in  the 
vividnefs  of  the  impreflTions*,  and  by  the  aflTo- 
ciates  which  accompany  them.  The  parts  of 
old  impreffions  are  fl:rongly  cemented  toge- 
ther, and  readily  fuggefl:  each  other  j  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  new  ones. 

4.  Ideas  of  memory  are  diftinguifhed  from 
reveries,  chiefly  by  the  readinefs  and  flrength 
of  the  afTociations  by  which  they  are  ce- 
mented together.  Hence  recolledions  of  re- 
collecflions  are  fometimes  millaken  for  recol- 
ledions  of  fads  ;  which  is  frequently  the  cafe 
with  old  people,     Alfo,  recolledions  of  nar- 

*  When  from  dlfeafe,  or  any  caufe,  ideas  become  as 
Vivid  as  fenfations,  they  are  miftaken  for  fenfations,  as  in 
phrenfy. 

c)  rations 
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rations  are  by  degrees  mlftaken  for  recollec- 
tions of  fads,  and  that  even  when  they  are  in 
part  at  leaft  unfounded  in  truth,  and  origin- 
ally known  to  be  fo.  Perfons  of  lively  ima- 
ginations, who  accuftom  themfelves  to  em- 
bellifh  fads  with  fiditious  circumftances,  are 
often  known  to  relate  a  ftory  till  they  are  in- 
capable of  diftinguifliing  the  real  fads  from 
the  ornamental  circumftances,  and  believe  the 
whole  to  be  true.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  memory  by 
experience,  and  not,  as  the  Scotch  philo- 
fophy  teaches,  by  inftincl*, 

Recol- 

*  Dr.  Reid  defcribes  memory  as  an  original  faculty  of 
■which  we  can  give  no  account,  but  that  we  are  fo  made. 
*'  I  believe  moft  firmly,  fays  he,  what  I  diftinftly  re- 
"  member  :  but  1  can  give  no  reafon  for  this  belief.  It 
"  is  the  infpiration  of  the  Almighty  that  gives  this  un- 
*'  derftanding.  This  belief  (page  305)  is  no  lefs  cer- 
*'  tain  than  if  grounded  on  demonftration  ;  no  man  in 
"  his  wits  calls  it  in  queftion,  or  will  hear  any  argument 
"  againft  it."  This,  furely,  is  neither  the  language  of 
philofophy,  nor  of  truth.  How  often  Is  it  found,  not- 
withftanding  this  "  infpiration,"  that  men  are  under 
an  error  with  refpecl  to  facls  which  they  mod  di- 
llinclly  remember,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  which 
they  think  that  they  remember  ?  For,  If  the  internal 
feeling  of  rccoUedion  is  the  fame,  to  deny  that  to  be  me- 

1:  4  mory 
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Recolledtd  ideas  are  alfo  diflingulflied  frorn 
reveries  by  their  connedion  with  knowa 
fadts,  and  by  various  methods  of  reafoning. 

5.  Memory  depends  entirely  or  chiefly 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain.  Difeafes,  con- 
cuffions  of  the  brain,  and  fpirituous  Hquors, 
impair  it ;  and  it  generally  returns  again 
W'ith  the  return  of  health*. 

6.  Memory  differs  at  different  ages.  Chil- 
dren foon  learn  and  foon  forget :  old  people 
learn  with  difficulty,  and  remember  befl:  what 
they  learned  when  young.  This  is  agreeable 
to  the  theory  of  vibrations:  the  foftnefs  of 
the  brain  in  children  difpofes  it  after  it  has 
received  impreffions  to  return  foon  to  its  ori- 
ginal 

rr.ory  which  is  incorrect  in  refpetl  to  faft,  is  perfectly 
gratuitous.  It  is  true,  you  cannot  eafily  perfuade  men 
that  they  are  miftaken  in  what  they  believe  that  they  di- 
flinclly  iecolle<fl;    but  this  is  no  proof  that  memory  is 

infallible. Reid  on  the  Intelle£l:ual  Powers,  eflay  iii, 

fedt.  i,  ii. 

*  What  thaf  afFe£lion  of  the  brain  is,  which  by  the 
conftitution  of  hupnan  nature  caufes  memory,  we  cannot 
abfolutely  afcertain.  The  hypothefis  of  vibrations,  which 
has  been  already  explained,  is  the  moft  probable.  It  is 
trifling  to  objedl^,  that  if  the  exiftenceof  imprefTions  upon 
the  brain  could  be  proved,  memory  would  remain  as  un- 
accountable as  before  :  all  which  this  hypothefis  pretends 

to, 
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ginal  ftate :  and  the  callofity  of  the  brain  in 
old  people  fixes  aiTociations  already  formed, 
find  indifpofes  it  to  the  reception  of  others. 
Ahb,  the  memory  of  children  muft  be  imper^ 
fe(Sl,  as  they  are  deficient  in  thdfe  clufters  of 
the  moft  ufual  impreffions  which  confticute 
the  elements  of  memory,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  words  and  other  fymbols. 

7.  Senfations  attended  with  great  pljafure 
or  pain,  make  a  deep  imprefTicn  upon  the 
memory,  owing  probably  to  the  vigorous 
vibrations  which  they  excite. 

8.  Senfible  ideas  gradually  decay  in  the 
memory,  if  not  refrefhed  by  new  fenfations. 

g.  Voluntary  recollection  is  performed  by 
.calling  up  aflbciated  ideas,  which  by  degrees 
introduce  the  idea  in  queftion.  But  where 
the  defire  is  too  eager  it  has  a  contrary  effccl. 
If  I  want  to  recollect  the  name  of  a  perfon,  I 

to,  is  to  advance  a  flep  in  tracing  the  procefs  of  the  con- 
neclion  between  external  objecls  and  mental  feeling,. 
It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  Dr.  Reid,  after  ftarting  fc- 
veral  objecllons  againft  the  commonly  received  hypo- 
thefes,  is  obliged  to  admit  (page  341,)  that  "  many  vvell- 
*'  known  fadls  lead  us  to  conciude,  that  a  certain  confli- 
^'  tution  or  ftate  of  the  brain  is  neccfiary  to  memorj." — 
Eeid  on  tlie  Intelleclual  Powtrs,  page  338 — 342. 

8  call 
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call  up  the  vifible  idea  of  the  perfon,  or  fome 
ether  aflbciated  circumftance  :  this  commonly 
introduces  the  name :  and  the  fame  in  othei 
cafes. 

10.  Some  perfons  of  weak  judgments  have 
retentive  memories.  Where  this  extraor- 
dinary memory  confifts  only  in  a  corredt  re- 
colledlion  of  a  multitude  of  ideas  or  words 
for  a  fhort  time,  the  introdudion  of  new 
ideas  may  perhaps  obliterate  the  old.  There 
are  limits  beyond  which  the  two  powers  of 
receiving  and  retaining  ideas  cannot  confift 
with  each  other. 

1 1 .  Memory  is  a  faculty  incefTantly  exer- 
cifed  while  thought  continues  ;  nor  is  the 
mind  ever  wholly  deprived  of  it,  though  it  is 
often  much  impaired. 

12.  The  excellence  of  memory  confifts 
partly  in  its  flrength  of  retention,  partly  in 
the  quicknefs  of  recolleclion. 

13.  AH  the  facuhies  of  the  mind  arc  de- 
pendent on  the  memory  :  and  though  fome 
perfcns  may  have  flrong  memories  with  weak 
judgments,  no  perfon  can  have  a  flrong  judg- 
ment whofe  memory  is  remarkably  defedive*. 

14.  Memory 

*  Frofeilor  Dugald  Stcvrart  ha*  advanced  fome  very 

ingenious 
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14.  Memory  is  a  Iburce  of  refined  and 
permanent  pleafure  :  painful  recoUecStions  gra- 
dually fubfide  within  the  limits  of  pleafure : 

ingenious  and  judicious  obfervations  on  the  difference 
between  a  cafual  and  a  philofophical  memory.  "  The 
**  bulk  of  mankind,"  he  obferves,  *'  aflbciate  their  ideas 
"  chiefly  according  to  the  moft  obvious  relations,  fuch  as 
**  refemblance  and  analogy,  and,  above  all,  according  to 
*'  the  cafual  relations  arifmg  from  contiguity  of  time  and 
**  place  :  whereas  in  the  mind  of  a  philofopher  ideas  are 
*'  afTociated  according  to  the  relations  of  caufe  and  efFe£l:, 
**  or  of  premifes  and  conclufion.  The  advantage  is 
**  greatly  in  favour  of  the  philofopher  ;  the  arrangement 
"  he  ufes  ftrengthens  his  memory,  affifts  his  invention, 
*'  enables  him  to  reafon  fynthetically,  and  to  correal  his 
**  intelle£lual  defeats :  but  this  kind  of  memory  is  not 
**  favourable  to  converfation.  The  man  of  cafual  me- 
"  mory  is  open  to  every  impreflion,  and  readily  accom- 
*'  modates  his  ideas  to  any  circumftance  which  may 
**  occur.  But  the  philofopher  who  thinks  clofely  and  , 
**  reafons  fyflematically  is  deficient  in  eafe  and  quicknefs, 
"  and  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious  by  long  dif- 
**  courfes.  And  as  nothing  appears  weaker  or  more  ab- 
*'  furd  thgn  a  theory  partially  ftated,  it  frequently  hap- 
"  pens,  that  men  of  ingenuity,  by  attempting  it,  fink  in 
*'  the  vulgar  apprehenfion,  below  the  level  of  ordinary 
•*  underftandings." — Stewart  on  the  Intellectual  Powers, 
page  411 — 417.  Locke's  Eflay,  book  ii.  ch.  x.  Hartley 
on  Man,  part  i.  ch.  iii.  fe£l.  iv.  prop.  go.  Doddridge's 
Lectures,  prop.  viii.  Reid  on  Intellect.  Powers,  eflay  iii. 
ch.  i.  ii.  vii.  Stewart,  Elem. of  Mind,  ch.  vi.  fe6t.  i.  ii.  viii. 

and 
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and  if  time  falTicient  be  allowed,  by  the  power 
of  aflbciation  all  pain  will  be  ultimately  ab- 
forbed,  and  the  pleafures  of  memory  will  be 
pure  and  unmixed  with  mifery*. 

The  memory  is  a  faculty  of  the  greatefi: 
importance,  and  deferving  the  mod  careful 
and  affiduous  cultivation.  The  natural  means 
of  improving  it  are  attention  and  exercife, 
frequent  reviews,  and  converfation.  Many 
artificial  contrivances  have  been  invented  to 
aflift  the  memory,  fome  account  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  references  belowt. 

The  defign  of  Grey's  Memoria  Technica  is 
to  facilitate  the  reeolleGion  of  numbers  by  fub- 
ftituting  letters  for  figures,  forming  them  into 
technical  words,  and  then  throwing  them  into 
a  fort  of  barbarous  verie.  This  conirivance 
is  particularly  applicable  to  dates,  weights, 
and  meafures,  and  in  general  to  all  cafes  in 
which  numbers  are  concerned  J. 

*  Rogers's  Pleafures  of  Memory. 

t  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  part  i.  ch.  17. 

Rollin's  Belles  Lettrcs,  vol.  i.  page  277 — 280. 

Stewart,  ibid,  ch.  vi.  fedl.  3 — 7. 
+  Dr.  Prieftley's  Le£lures  on  Hillo'-v,  vol.  i.  page  278. 

Dugald  Stewart,  ibid,  page  453 — 456, 
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SECTION  II. 
Of  SucceJJion  and  Duration, 

A  SUCCESSION  of  fenfatlons  and  ideas 
is  continuallypaffing  through  the  mind,  during 
the  ftate  of  vigilance,  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  attain  by  confcioufneis. 

The  IDEA  OF  SUCCESSION  is  acquired  by 
refiecling  upon  this  train  of  ideas,  and  from, 
no  other  fource  :  for  real  fucceffions  exifting 
without  us  excite  the  idea  of  fucceffion,  only 
fo  far  as  they  excite  a  fucceffion  of  fenfa- 
tions*. 

Succeffion  is  not  motion  :  for  though  all 
motion  is  fucceffive,  yet  all  motions  do  not 
excite  the  idea  of  fucceffion :  and  real  fuc- 
ceffions of  ideas  might  exifl  in  the  mind  of  a 
icntient  being,  independent  of  all  external 
fucceffions. 

The  VELOCITY  of  the  fucceffion  of  ideas 
in  the  same  person,  is  different  at  differeni; 
times.     This  is  evident  from  the  capacity  we 

*■  Locke's  Eflay,  book  ii.  ch.  xiv.  fe£^.  iv- 

poffiefs. 
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pofTefs,  of  diftindly  perceiving  difFerent  ve- 
locities in  the  fucceflions  of  external  objects, 
which  are  only  difcerned  by  the  changes  they 
produce  in  the  velocities  of  the  correfponding 
fenfations. 

This  VARIATION  in  the  velocity  of  the 
fucceflion  of  fenfations  and  ideas,  is  fometiraes 
VOLUNTARY  and  fometimes  involuntary. 
The  velocity  of  fenfations  muft  always  cor- 
refpond  with  that  of  the  external  impreffions. 
That  of  ideas  depends  very  much  upon  the 
(late  of  the  body  :  they  fcem  to  fucceed  to 
each  other  with  greater  rapidity  in  the  even- 
ing than  in  the  morning  ;  in  youth  than  in 
age  ;  in  health  than  in  ficknefs  ;  when  a  per- 
fon  is  in  good  fplrits,  than  when  he  is  under 
mental  deprellion.  Phrenfy  and  delirium 
accelerate  the  train  of  ideas,  and  ftupor  retards 
them.  The  courfc  of  ideas  appears  like- 
wife,  in  fome  degree,  obedient  to  voluntary 
efforts. 

The  variation  in  the  velocity  of  thefe  fuc- 
ceflions hath  certain  limits.  Some  external 
fucceflions  are  too  rapid  to  excite  fenfations  j 
fuch,,  for  infl:ance,  are  the  motion  of  light, 
eledricity,  and  found.  Other  fucceflions  are 
too  SLOW  and  fubtle  to  be  the  objeds  of  per- 

,    ception. 
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tcptlon,  as  the  motion  of  the  Hiadow  upon 
the  dial. 

Of  IDEAS,  we  cannot  with  the  utmoft 
effort  retain  any  one  in  the  mind  beyond  a 
Tery  fhort  time,  nor  can  we  call  up  any  given 
number  of  ideas  in  a  given  time. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
in  health  the  fucceflion  of  ideas,  like  that  of 
the  pulfe,  is  nearly  equable  :  otherwife  the 
idea  of  duration,  which  depends  upon  the  fucr 
celTion  of  ideas,  would  not  be  equable. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  velocity  of 
the  fucceflion  of  ideas  of  DIFFERENT  persons, 
may  vary  much  more  confiderably  than  that 
of  the  fame  pcrfon  at  different  times.  This  is 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  human  nature,  in 
which  great  variety  is  blended  with  general 
uniformity,  and  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
variety  which  is  apparent  in  the  mental 
improvement  of  different  perfons  who  pof- 
fefs  equal  advantages  and  are  equally  in- 
duftrious*. 

Duration,  as  applied  to  any  finite  being, 
fignifies  continued  fucceffive  exiflence. " 


*  Locke's  Effay,  book  ii.  ch.  xlx.  feft.  vi — xlv. 
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The  IDEA  OF  DURATION  IS  acquired  franl 
refieding  upon  the  fuccefiion  of  our  ideas. 

While  the  fuccefiion  of  ideas  continues  we 
are  confcious  of  the  continuance  ofexiftence: 
when  that  fuccefiion  is  fufpended  or  forgot- 
ten, as  in  fleep,  or  deliquium,  or  trance,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  exiftence  and  the  idea  of 
duration  is  proportionably  interrupted.  Alfo, 
any  portion  of  duration  appears  longer  or 
fhorter  in  exaft  proportion  to  the  number 
of  ideas  which  are  recollected  in  a  given  in- 
terval*. 

While  we  ourfelves  continue  to  exift,  we 
perceive  that  other  beings,  whether  {imilar  or 
difilmilar  to  ourfelves,  alfo  continue  in  ex- 
iftence. Hence  we  transfer  the  idea  of  du- 
ration, and  even  of  fuccefilve  duration,  to 
them  and  to  all  other  beings  that  exift  ;  and 
duration  becomes  a  measure  common  to 
univerfal  exiftence. 

As  the  fuccefiion  of  ideas  is,  properly 
fpcaking,  the  exponent  of  duration,  {o  that 
what  is  predicated  of  one  may  be  predicated 


*  See  a  remarkable  cafe  of  fufperyded  confcioiifners 
and  the  confequent  fufpenfion  of  the  idea  of  duration,  t 
Beatti<i's  Ellay  on  Truth,  page  ^4,  u<itc. 
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cf  the  Other,  it  is  plain  that,  ftridly  fpeaking, 
there  can  be  no  duration  where  there  is  no 
fucceffion  of  ideas :  and  that  when  fucceffive 
duration  is  applied  to  inanimate  objects,  i: 
muft  be  in  an  improper  fenfe,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  perceptions  of  fome  being 
whofe  ideas  are  fucceffive. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  absolute  dura- 
tion has  no  real  exiftence  in  nature  :  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  abftradl  idea  of  fuc- 
ceffion applied  to  that  of  exiftence. 

The  reaion  why  the  idea  of  duration  feems 
to  force  itfelf  upon  the  intelledt,  is,  that  in 
the  human  mind  the  fucceffion  of  ideas,  and 
confequently  the  idea  of  fucceffion,  can  never 
be  feparated  from  confcious  exiftence. 

Duration  is  either  LIMITED  or  unlimited; 
Limited  duration  is  time,  unlimited  is  eter- 
nity. Time  often  fignifies  the  period  be- 
tween the  creation  and  the  diffblution  of  the 
world.  An  iERA  is  a  remarkable  event  from 
which  time  is  reckoned*  An  epocha  or 
PERIOD  is  the  number  of  years  comprehended 
between  one  xra  and  another. 

Duration,  like  fpace,  can   only  be  meA" 

SURED  by  itfelf;  but  it  wants  an  advantage 

which  extenfion  poflefles,  and  which   arifes 

h  from 
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from  the  pofiibility  of  applying  one  portion 
of  it  to  another. 

The  time  that  any  one  idea  continues  to 
exift  in  the  mind  is  an  instant,  and 
during  this  inflant  we  are  infenfible  of 
duration,  the  very  notion  of  which  involves 
fucceflion. 

The  moft  natural  MEAsuRii  of  time,  is 
the  number  of  ideas  recolleded  to  have  inter- 
vened between  any  two  given  inftants  ;  and 
where  all  other  meafures  are  wanting,  this 
will  often  anfwer  tolerably  well.  Thus,  a 
labourer  or  manufadurer  may  judge  of  the 
time  that  has  elapfed,  by  the  quantity  of 
work  performed. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  any  fucceflions 
really  exifling,  and  regularly  returning,  arc 
equable,  fuppofing  the  fucceflions  of  ideas 
nearly  equable,  thefe  will  ferve  as  the  moft 
corred:  measures  of  time. 

Such  are  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial 
BODIES,  which,  being  alfo  various  and  pub- 
licly vifible,  have  been  univerfally  adopted,  in 
all  ages,  as  the  mod  convenient  meafures  of 
time. 

The  moft  obvious  way  of  determining  the 
equality  between  the  intervals  of  any  two  re- 

8  g^^arly 
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gularly  returning  phenomena,  is  by  compar- 
ing together  the  number  of  ideas  which  fuc- 
ceed  each  other  during  thofe  intervals.  But 
the  vibrations  of  pendulums  in  certain  cafes 
may,  upon  mathematical  principles,  be  de- 
monftrated  to  be  equal. 

Much  confufion  with  refpect  to  this  ab- 
ftrufe  and  difficult  fubjed  might  be  avoided, 
by  diftinguifhing  accurately  between  the  fiic- 
ceffion  of  ideas,  which  is  true  duration,  and 
the  revolutions  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  which 
are  only  the  meafures  of  duration,  though  the 
term  duration  is  often  improperly  applied  to 
them. 

If  the  continued  fucceffion  of  ideas  confti- 
tute  the  true  duration  of  intelligent  beings 
fimilar  to  ourfelves,  it  will  follow : 

1.  That  if  thought  be  fufpended  between 
death  and  the  refurre6i:ion,  the  two  inftants 
will  appear  to  be  contiguous,  and  with  re- 
fp(^  to  every  individual  will  actually  be  fo. 

2.  That  the  duration  of  the  exiftence  of  an 
intelligent  being  is  to  be  meafurcd,  not  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  but  by  the 
number  of  idi^as  which  pafs  through  the  mind 
in  the  courfc-of  his  life.  Thus,  if  twc!)  per- 
fons  fliould  be  born  at  the  fame  time,  live  the 

L  2  fame 
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fame  number  of  years,  and  die  on  the  fanie 
day,  yet  the  duration  of  one  may  be  double 
to  that  of  the  other,  if  twice  the  number  of 
ideas  fhould  have  pafled  through  his  mind  in 
the  courfe  of  his  life. 

3.  That  an  Omnipotent  Being,  by  increaf- 
ing  the  velocity  of  the  fucceffion  of  ideas, 
may  caufe  the  fame  revolution  of  the  celeftial 
bodies,  which  appears  as  a  day  to  one,  to 
appear  as  more  than  a  thoufand  years  to 
another.  • 

4.  That  if  a  being  in  all  other  refpe^ls 
conftituted  like  ourfelves,  fhould  have  all  his 
ideas  at  once  prefent  to  his  mind,  without  any 
fucceffion,  he  could  form  no  conception  of 
fucceffive  duration. 

5.  That  to  an  all-perfe£l  mind,  all  whofc 
ideas  are  equally,  invariably,  and  at  all  times 
prefent,  the  attribute  of  fucceffive  duration  can 
with  no  propriety  be  afcribed. 

6.  The  ingenious  fpeculation  of  the  late 
Soame  Jenyns  feems  not  altogether  deftitute 
of  plaufibility,  viz  that  the  true  diflindion 
between  time  and  eternity  is,  that  the  former 
is  fucceffive  duration,  the  latter  duration  per- 
petually inftantaneous,  and  that  one  bears  no 
more  relation  to  the  other  than  the  fenfation  of 

colour 
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colour  to  that  of  Ibund.  That  a  being  whofe 
duration  is  temporary,  can  form  no  more 
idea  of  a  duration  perpetually  inflantaneous, 
than  a  blind  man  can  judge  of  light.  That 
all  exiftence  which  we  are  acquainted  with, 
is  fucceflive,  and  therefore  temporary,  but 
that  exiftence  after  death  is  eternal,  that  is, 
perpetually  inftantaneous.  And  this  hypc- 
thefis,  according  to  that  author,  relieves  many 
difficulties  relating  to  the  mode  of  the  divine 
exiftence,  the  rewards  and  punifnments  of  a 
future  life,  and  the  like,  which  arife  from  con- 
founding a  temporary  and  fleeting,  with  an 
eternal  and  permanent  (late  of  being*. 

SECTION  III. 
Ex'i/fence  of  Space. 

SPACE  is  TANGIBLE  EXTENSION,  that  IS, 

extenfion    of    three    dimenfions,    as    diftin- 

*  Locke's  EiTay,  book  ii.  ch.  xiv. 

Soame  Jenyns's  Difquifltions,  cfiay  iv. 

Freethinker,  vol.  ili.  No.  114. 

Spectator,  vol.  il.  No.  94. 

Reid  on  the  Intelleclual  Powers,  efTay  iii.  ch.  iii.  v. 

Price's  Rev.  of  Difficulties  in  Morals,  p.  2Q — 32. 

poddridge's  Ledlures,  No.  10. 
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guifhed  from  vifible  extenfion,  which  has  only 
two. 

The  IDEA  of  fpace  is  fimple,  and  it  is 
gained  by  the  fenfe  of  touch  only  ;  for  that 
fenfe  alone  is  capable  of  receiving  notices  of 
extenfion  of  three  dimenfions. 

It  has  been  debated,  whether  absolute 
SPACE  is  a  real  being,  exifting  externally, 
and  independently  of  the  mind ;  or,  whether 
it  be  any  thing  more  than  the  abstract 
idea  of  extenfion,  or  the  abfence  of  all 
being. 

In  favour  of  the  real  existence  of  ab- 
folute  fpace,  it  has  been  argued  : 

1.  That  the  name  is  pofitive,  and  confe- 
quently  that  the  objedl  has  a  pofitive  exift- 
ence. 

2.  That  the  exiftence  of  fpace  forces  itfelf 
upon  the  mind ;  fo  that  it  cannot  be  anni- 
hilated even  in  thought*. 

3.  That  it  pofTefTes  pofitive  properties,  viz. 
length,  breadth,  depth,  eternity,  immutability, 
immenfity,  unity, 

*  Intellectual  Phyfics,  feft.  v.  page  59. 
Correfpondence  of  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Prieftley,  pages 
.     68,  303,  105,  348, 

^  On 
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On  the  NEGATIVE  fide  of  the  queftion,  it 
Is  urged : 

I.  That  the  arguments  for  the  real  exlft- 
ence  of  fpace,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove 
too  much.  Upon  the  fame  principles,  dark- 
nefs,  which  all  allow  to  be  nottiing  more  than 
the  abfence  of  light,  might  be  proved  to  have 
a  pofitive  exiftence,  for  it  is  exprefled  by  a 
pofitive  term  ;  its  exiftence  forces  itfelf  upon 
the  mind,  and  it  has  pofitive  properties  like 
fpace,  viz.  length,  breadth,  depth,  figure, 
eternity,  &c.  But  thefe,  when  properly  con- 
fidered,  appear  to  be  only  negations  of  pofi- 
tive attributes*. 

2.  Space 

*  The  very  Intelligent  author  of  a  late  profound 
treatife,  entitled  Inteliedual  Phyfics,  whofe  zeal  for 
the  true  faith  in  this  myfterious  point  has  led  him 
to  denounce  the  advocates  for  the  contrary  opinion  as 
*'  Philofophic  Sectaries,"  in  reply  to  this  analogical 
objedlion  to  the  pofitive  exiftence  of  fpace,  obferves, 
page  61  :  "  Darknefs,  this  mere  privation,  is  removed 
*'  by  the  return  of  light,  and  filence  by  the  return  of 
*'  found  :  but  is  fpaee  removed,  or  can  it  be  fuppofed 
"  to  be  removed,  by  the  return  of  the  exiftence  of 
**  body  ?"  But  with  all  due  refpecl  to  this  worthy  cham- 
pion of  metaphyfical  orthodoxy,  I  cannot  but  conceive 
that  vacuum  is  as  much  removed  by  the  return  of  ple- 
num, nothing  by  the.  return  of  fomething,  or,  vihich  is 

L  4  '  the 
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2.  Space  either  exprefles  the  relation  of 
diflance,  or  the  property  of  extenfion,  or  ab- 
Iblute  void. 

If  fpace  is  ufed  to  exprefs  distance,  it  is  a 
relative  idea,  which  implies  the  exiftence  and 
comparifon  of  at  leaft  two  feparate  objects. 
In  this  fenfe  it  can  have  no  independent  ex- 
iftence. 

If  fpace  fignifies  extension,  it  implies 
the  exiftence  of  an  extended  fubjed,  and  can 

the  fame  thing,  fpace  by  the  return  of  matter,  as  darknefs 
is  excluded  by  the  introdu6lion  of  light,  and  filence  by 
the  return  of  found. 

The  refpeftable  writer  adds,  page  62  :  "  That  inftead 
*'  of  annihilating  fpace  by  the  exiftence  of  body,  that  por- 
**  tion  of  abfolute  fpace  which  the  body  occupies  is  called 
*'  the  place  in  which  it  is."  But  here  he  again  falls  into  a 
miftake  :  it  is  very  feldom,  if  ever,  that  the  word  place  is 
ufed  for  the  portion  of  abfolute  fpace  occupied  by  a  given 
body ;  it  almoft  uniformly  fignifies  the  fituation  of  a  body, 
in  refpe£l  to  other  bodies  with  which  it  may  be  com- 
pared. A  chefs  man  is  in  the  fame  place  if  it  occupies 
the  fame  fquare  on  the  board,  though  the  board  be  re- 
moved from  the  table  ;  the  tabic  is  in  the  fame  place  if  it 
occupies  the  fame  part  of  the  cabin,  though  the  (hip  may 
have  failed  a  hundred  leagues  :  and  the  (hip  is  in  the  fame 
place  if  it  lies  in  the  fame  harbour,  though  the  earth  may 
have  moved  a  hundred  million  miles  in  her  orbit.— -Locke's 
ifiiTay,  book  ii.  ch.  xiii.  fed.  7 — 9. 

have 
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have  no  being  diftind  from  the  fubflance  of 
which  it  is  a  mode. 

If  fpace  fi^^nifies  absolute  void,  the  idea 
exprefled  by  it  is  neceffarily  negative,  im- 
plying the  abience  of  all  being :  real  exillence 
is  therefore  excluded. 

Figure  is  limited  extension  :  but  this 
does  not  prove  the  exiftence  of  abfolute  fpace. 
The  walls  of  a  room  inclofe  fpace  to  which 
dimenfions  are  applied :  but  this  no  more 
proves  the  exlftence  of  a  pofitive  being  of 
which  figure  is  a  mode,  than  the  conical 
figure  of  the  earth's  Ihadow  proves  that  dark- 
nefs  is  a  pofitive  being.  In  one  cafe  the 
figure  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  termination 
of  the  wall,  in  the  other  the  termination  of 
the  folar  rays. 

To  affirm  that  fpace  is  eternal,  immenfe, 
immutable,  and  the  like,  is  only  faying  that 
nothing  has  neither  beginning,  nor  end,  nor 
limit,  nor  change,  nor  number. 

The  reafon  why  the  idea  of  fpace  forces 
itfelf  upon  the  mind,  when  we  endeavour  to 
exclude  all  ideas  of  exifting  objects,  feems  to 
be,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  in  a  ft?te  of 
vigilance  to  diveft  the  mind  wholly  of  its 
ideas ;  and  extenfion  being  the  property  of 

all 
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all  external  objecls,  and  therefore  the  mod 
familiar  of  all  our  ideas,  is  that  which  moft 
naturally  occurs.  At  any  rate^  we  cannot 
argue  the  real  exiftence  of  any  thing  from 
our  inability  to  diveft  ourfelves  of  the  idea 
of  it. 

No  one  who  is  even  fuperficially  verfed  in 
logic,  can  ferioufly  argue  the  pofitive  exift- 
ence of  an  objed:  from  its  having  a  pofitive 
name.  Notwithftanding,  fuch  is  the  influence 
of  language  upon  our  ideas,  that  without  great 
caution  we  are  very  liable  to  be  mifled  by 
words,  and  to  believe  that  where  names  are 
pofitive,  correfpondiug  ideas  are  fo  too.  The 
ideas  annexed  to  the  terms  death,*  darknefs, 
filence,  &c.  are  generally  but  erroneoufly  fup- 
poled  to  be  pofitive :  and  a  fimilar  error 
feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  controverfy 
concerning  the  exiftence  of  fpace. 

The  queftion,  whether  fpace  has  a  real 
exiftence,  though  apparently  trivial,  has  been 
thought  by  feme  to  be  of  great  importance, 
as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  what  is  called 
the  demonftnition  a  priori,  of  the  exiftence 
and  attributes  of  God.  The  advocates  for 
this  argument  aflume  as  a  principle,  the  real 
and  neceiTary  exiftence  of  fpace  and  duration  ; 

but 
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but  as  thefe  are  not  fubftances,  they  mufl:  be 
modes.  Therefore,  there  is  One  Supreme 
Being,  of  whom  eternity,  immenfity,  inde- 
pendence, and  iinmutabiUty,  are  the  eflentiai 
attributes ;  that  is,  there  is  a  God  who  is  the 
neceflary  fubjedt  of  all  poflible  perfections. 
But  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning  is  fufficiently 
apparent  from  the  preceding  obfervations*. 


SECTION  IV. 
Concerning  Idefitity, 

IDENTITY  is  a  fimple  idea  which  can- 
not be  defined. 

Identity  is  an  idea  which  arifes  from  com- 
paring an  objed:  with  itfelf :  as  that  of  diver- 
fity  arifes  from  comparing  it  with  fome  other 

*  Locke's  Eflay,  book  il.  ch.  xiii. 
Coluber's  Inquiry,  page  261 — 253. 
Watts's  Eflays,  No.  i. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Le6l.  page  16,  17,  39,  40,  0(5lavo. 
Jackfon  en  the  Exiftence  and  Unity  of  God. 
Law's  Inquiry  into  Space  and  Time. 
Wateriand  upon  Law,  page  14 — 16. 
Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  fe£l.  4,5,13,  52,  53. 
Doddridge's  Lectures,  page  89,  92. 
Intelk<nual  Phyfics,  fe;^,  $,  page  73. 

objed. 
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objecl.  Thus,  fimilarity  is  an  idea  which  is 
gained  by  the  comparifon  of  fimilar  ;  and 
equality,  by  that  of  equal  objeds.  Stridly 
fpeaking,  indeed,  an  object  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  itfelf :  but  the  prefent  impreffion 
is  compared  with  the  recoiledted  idea  of  the 
objc<5t  acquired  by  a  preceding  perception. 

The  IDEA  OF  IDENTITY  is  perfeclly  clear 
and  DISTINCT,  and  many  controverfies  which 
have  been  agitated  upon  this  fubjedt  in  the 
fchools,  appear  to  have  been  little  more  than 
difputes  concerning  the  proper  application  of 
the  term.  For  example,  whether  the  Ihip 
which  the  Athenians  fent  annually  to  Delos, 
in  the  tirne  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  was  the 
fame  with  that  which  conveyed Thefeus,  above 
live  hundred  years  before  ?  whether  the  oak 
of  a  hundred  years  Handing  be  the  fame  with 
the  plant  of  a  year's  growth  ?  whether  Methu- 
felah,  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  years,  was 
the  fame  as  the  infant  eight  days  old  ?  and 
ihe  like.  The  queftion  here  feems  to  be 
nothing  more  than,  whether  the  term  iden- 
tity may  be  applied  v/ith  propriety  to  an 
obje<Lt  which,  though  in  fome  refpedts  the 
fame,  is  in  moft  circumftances  different  *. 
*  Beattic  on  Truth,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  fed.  iii.    ' 

The 
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The  word  identity  is  fometinies  ufed  in  a 
iax  and  popular,  and  foinetimes  in  a  Und:  and 
philofophical  fenfe. 

In  a  POPULAR  SENSE  identity  is  predi- 
cated of  thofe  things  in  which  there  is  no 
perceptible  alteration,  or  in  which  the  change 
is  very  flow  and  gradual.  Identity,  in  the 
PKiLOSOPHicAL  SENSE,  is  perfe6l  famenefs 
without  any  change  whatever. 

It  has  been  queftioned  by  philofophers, 
whether  perfect  identity,  that  is,  ex- 
iftence  continued  without  any  change,  can  be 
predicated  of  any  created  being. 

It  has  been  faid  that  we  have  no  proper 
EVIDENCE  of  the  identity  of  any  being.  An 
objed  feen  to-day  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  what  we  faw  yefterday,  becaufe  the  pre- 
fent  impreflion  is  fimilar  to  the  recolleded 
one.  But  the  mofl  exad  fnnilarity  would 
not  prove  identity ;  much  lefs  can  this  be  ar- 
gued from  a  general  refemblance,  in  which 
there  will  always  be  found  a  great  variety  in 
the  affociated  circumftances. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  permanent 
identity  of  the  object  in  a  diverfity  of  cir- 
cumftances, is  a  hypothefis  which  accounts 

more 
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more  fimply,  and  therefore  more  probably, 
for  the  general  fimilarity  of  the  impreffions, 
than  the  fuppofition  of  a  new  and  diftin(St 
objed:  for  every  diftind  impreffion. 

It  is  further  urged,  that  the  properties 
of  all  known  fubftances  are  variable  ;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  fubftances  but  from  their 
properties ;  hence  it  is  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  all  fubftances  are  likewife  variable. 

In    INANIMATE     SUBSTANCES    COmpofl- 

tions  and  decompofttions  are  continually 
taking  place,  by  the  adion  of  the  atmo« 
fphere,  of  heat,  and  of  various  principles  and 
powers,  known  and  unknown,  which  fome- 
times  rapidly,  and  fometimes  by  a  flow  and 
gradual  procefs,  produce  radical  changes  in 
the  ftrudture  even  of  the  moft  durable  of 
natural  bodies,  fuch  as  gold  and  gems. 

In      VEGETABLE      AND      ANIMAL       SUB- 

'STANCEs,  continual  acceffions  are  m.ade  by 
nutriment,  and  diminutions  by  infenfible 
perfpiration,  &c.  ;  the  component  particles 
are  continually  changing,  the  organization 
fluctuates,  and  confequently  life  and  percep- 
tion, which  depend  upon  the  animal  ftruc- 
ture,  are  likewife  in  a  continual  flux. 

The 
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The  human  body  undergoes  changes 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  other  animals  :  it  pafles 
by  infeniible  degrees  from  infancy  to  youth, 
to  mature  age,  to  advancing  and  declining 
years,  to  old  age,  decrepitude,  and  death. 
And  fome  have  conjedured,  that  in  the  fpace 
of  fourteen  years  the  whole  fyftem  of  par- 
ticles undergoes  a  total  change. 

The  SENTIENT  PRINCIPLE  in  man,  what- 
ever be  its  metaphyfical  nature,  keeps  pace 
with  the  changes  of  the  corporeal  fyftem  : 
the  intelledual  powers  fucceffively  fpring.up, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  beftowed 
upon  them  they  gradually  advance  to  ma- 
turity, and  coAmonly  decline  as  the  body, 
and  particularly  the  brain,  decays  ;  fo  that 
there  is  as  great  a  difference  in  the  mental 
powers,  as  there  is  in  the  perfonal  appearance 
of  the  infant,  the  man,  and  the  dotard. 

The  fair  conclufion  therefore  is,  that  ALL 
SUBSTANCES  which  fall  under  our  cogni^ 
zance  are  variable  ;  and  that  permanent  iden- 
tity cannot  be  predicated  of  any  created 
being. 

An   important    quefticn  arlfes   upon   this 

fubje(ft,    WHAT      CONSTITUTES      PERSONAL 

IDENTITY  ?    what    makes   a  human    being 

the 
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the  fame  confclou?  individual  accountable 
SELF,  through  every  period  of  life,  and  every 
viciffitude  of  body  and  mind? 

That  we  are  through  life  the  fame  intelli- 
gent accountable  beings,  is  a  facS  which  we 
know  by  confcioufnefs  ;  and  whether  we 
will  or  no,  we  muft  accept  of  this  evidence*. 
The  only  queillon  is.  What  are  the  circum- 
fiances  which  conftitute  identity  of  perfon, 
amidft  all  the  changes  of  body  and  mind 
which  a  man  undergoes  in  the  courfe  of  a 
long;  life  ?  If  any  hypothefis  which  may  be 
propofed  for  the  folution  of  this  problem  be 
infufficient,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  perfonal  identity,  but  merely 
that  the  hypothefis  in  queftion  is  unfatisfac- 
tory  and  untrue. 

Dr.  Waits  advanced  the  ingenious  fuppo- 
fitlon,  that  perfonal  identity  confifts  in  the 
union  of  tlie  fame  immaterial  fpirit  to  a  body, 
which,  though    in    many    refpe6ls  variable, 

*  In  this  view  the  aflertion  of  Dr.  Reid,  though  fome- 
what  harfti,  may  perhaps  be  juftified :  "  The  convidion 
»*  which  every  man  has  of  his  identity,  as  far  back  as  hi* 
"  memory  reaches,  needs  no  aid  of  philofophy  to  ftrengthen 
**  it:  and  no  philofophy  can  weaken  it  without  firil  pro- 
"  ducing  fome  degree  of  infinity." — Reid  on  the  Intef- 
kaual  Powers,  page  315. 

jjofleffes 
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pofTefles  certain  permanent  ftamina  which  in 
all  changes  remain  the  fame,  and  never  be- 
come the  llamina  of  other  bodies.  The  ob- 
jedion  to  this  hypothefis  is,  that  it  wants 
proof,  and  is  not  favoured  by  natural  pheno- 
mena. 

Mr.  Locke  contended  that  identity  of  con- 
fcioufnefs  conftitutes  identity  of  perfon.  It 
was  objedted  by  Dr.  Watts,  that  upon  this 
hypothefis,  transferred  confcioufnefs  would 
transfer  perfonality.  But  this  fuppofition  is, 
perhaps,  impofTible.  A  madman  may  imagine 
himfeif  an  emperor ;  but  imagination  is  not 
confcioufnefs*  Bilhop  Butler  obferves,  that 
confcioufnefs  is  a  property  prefuppofmg,  and 
proving,  the  exiftence  and  identity  of  fub- 
flance.  Collins  and  Cooper  contend,  that 
confcioufnefs  is  a  property  exifting  in  fuc- 
ceflion,  and  that  no  confcioufnefs  exifting  at 
different  times  can  be  numerically  the  fame. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  perfonal  identity 
confifts  in  the  identity  of  the  immaterial 
fpirit,  whether  it  be,  or  be  not  united  to  the 
fame  fyftem  of  matter.  But  to  wave  for  the 
prefent  the  queflion  concerning  the  exiftence 
of  an  immaterial  foul,  it  may  juflly  be  ob- 
jeded  that  all  we  know  of  mind,  viz. 
M  thought, 
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thought,  habit,  afFedlion,  intellect,  memory, 
will,  and  the  like,  are  as  variable  as  any  pro- 
perties of  matter  :  from  attributes  fo  mutable, 
therefore,  the  immutability  or  permanent  iden- 
tity of  the  thinking  principle  cannot  furely  be 
inferred. 

The  author  of  Intelledual  Phyfics*  main- 
tains, that  we  have  a  diftindl  and  clear  confci- 
cufnefs  that  identity  of  perfon  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  fubftances  body  and 
mind,  and  that  this  union  produces  a  ftri<5t 
unity  which  cannot  be  divided  even  in  thought : 
the  fentient  being  is  by  nature,  and  in  nature, 
an  atom,  a  monad.  God,  who  made  me  an 
unit,  may  divide  my  unity  into  its  original 
parts,  and  thus  annihilate  me  as  a  thinking 
being ;  but  no  power  in  nature  can  divide 
what  he  has  thus  made  one*f . 

Mr.  Cooper  argues,  that  identity  is  not  a 
property  even  of  man  as  an  intelligent  being ; 
and  he  thinks  that  upon  this  hypothecs  the 

*  Suppofed  to  be  Governor  Pownall. 

I  Perhaps  the  obfervation  which  this  author  makes  upon 
an  expreffion  of  Dr.  H.  More  may  be  applied  to  his  own 
account  of  identity  and  unity :  *'  This  is  ingenious  j  yet  it 
«  is  but  the  fhadow  of  an  idea."— -Intellectual  Phyfics, 
fc6t.  iv.  page  ^^, 

chriiliaa 
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Chi'lftlan  do\5lrine  of  the  refurredion  is  cleared 
of  many  difficulties  ;  that  the  moral  govern-^ 
ment  of  God,  and  the  produdlion  of  the 
greateft  fum  of  happinefs,  may  be  effected  by 
the  transfer  of  habits,  fcrelings  and  aflociations, 
to  fucceffive  fubftances  and  organizations,  and 
that  the  interefl  of  virtue  will  be  fufficiently 
fupported  by  the  interefl:  whidi  every  exifting 
being  muft  feel  in  the  welfare  of  the  being 
who  is  to  fucceed  him,  and  whofe  happinefs 
or  mifery  will  refult  from  the  habits  and  af- 
fociations  that  will  be  transferred  to  him. 

If  Mr.  Cooper's  hypothefis  were  generally 
admitted  and  a€ted  uponj  it  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  :  for  few 
would  be  encouraged  to  virtue,  or  deterred 
from  vice,  if  they  had  no  interefl  in  the  re- 
ward or  punifhment  confequent  upon  their 
moral  condu(ft»  But  men  are  fo  much  the 
creatures  of  habit,  that  the  moft  extravagant 
opinions  feldom  produce  any  confiderable 
change  in  their  condudt.  And  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  the  convi£lion  of  permanent  identity,' 
however  acquired,  is  fo  firmly  fixed  in  the 
mind  that  it  is  impoffible  to  root  it  out. 

Upon  the  whole,  whether  we  can,  or  can- 
not diftindly  analyfe  perfonal  identity,   the 

M  51  con- 
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confcloufnefs  of  every  individual  is  to  himfelf 
a  fufFicient  ground  for  admitting  the  fa£t. 
Whether  the  fyftem  of  habits  and  feelings,  to 
which  the  word  self  is  applied,  be  connedled 
with  one  mafs  of  matter  or  another,  is  of 
little  confequence.  But  if  any  require  that 
the  fame  fyftem  of  particles  fliould  be  always 
conned:ed  with  the  fame  fyftem  of  feelings, 
in  order  to  conftitute  identity  of  perfon,  Dr. 
Watts's  hypothefis  of  permanent  ftamina, 
which,  if  not  adlually  proved,  has  never  been 
difproved,  affords  a  proof  of  the  poffibility  of 
permanent  identity  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word, 
which  may  fatisfy  the  moft  fcrupulous  mate- 
rialift,  and  the  moft  captious  fceptic. 

The  fame  hypothefis  likewiife  eftablifhes  the 
poffibility  of  a  refurredion  after  death  ;  a  re- 
furredlion  not  only  of  the  fame  confcious  felf, 
but  even  of  the  fame  body,  that  is,  of  the 
fame  ftamina,  if  that  fhould  be  thought  necef- 
fary  to  conftitute  perfonal  identity,  which^ 
however,  cannot  be  proved.  And  upon  the 
whole,  till  it  can  be  clearly  Ihown  in  what 
perfonal  identity  confifts,  it  can  never  be 
proved  that  the  refurredion  of  the  fame  per- 
fon is  an  abfurdity  or  impoffibility.  This  there- 
fore is  a  dodrine  which,  being  contradidory 
6  to 
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to  no  phenomenon  of  human  nature,  is  ca- 
pable of  being  eftablifhed  by  fufficient  au- 
thority. 

It  has  been  afked,  whether,  if  a  fubftance 
be  annihilated,  it  can,  by  omnipotence,  be  re- 
produced: and  the  negative  of  the  queftion 
has  generally  been  aflumed  as  a  felf- evident 
principle.  "A  being  in  all  refpedts  fimilar 
"  may  be  created,  but  the  fame  being  cannot 
"  again  be  brought  into  exiftence."  But  why 
not  ?  Why  fljould  it  be  more  difficult  to 
reproduce  the  fame  being,  than  to  pro- 
duce one  fimilar  ?  "  We  cannot  conceive  how 
"  it  is  pofTible."  But  can  we  conceive  of 
creation  in  any  form  ?  "  Identity,  it  is  faid,  is 
"  continued  exiftence."  But  this  is  begging 
the  queftion.  "  No  being,"  fays  Dr.  Reid, 
page  337,  "  can  have  two  beginnings  of  ex- 
"  iftence."  But  this  is  merely  a  verbal  ob- 
jection. It  may  have  a  beginning,  and  a  re- 
novation. The  ufual  appeal  is  made  to  "  com- 
mon fenfe."  But  that  is  open  to  both  parties. 
Let  a  contradiction  be  proved,  and  the  point 
muft  be  given  up :  till  then,  a  renovation  of 
exiftence  ought  not  to  be  aflumed  by  philo- 
fophers  as  a  thing  impoffible. 

M  3  Hence 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  if,  as  fome  philo-e 
iophers  have  maintained,  the  whole  man  is 
"  deftroyed  by  death,"  a  refurredion,  eveii 
upon  this  fuppofition,  cannot  be  proved  im- 
poffible  :  much  lefs  if  deftrudlion  means  no- 
thing more  than  the  diforganization  of  a  ma- 
terial fyftem,  no  particle  of  which  is  annihi- 
lated*, 

SECTION  V. 

Whether  Cotifcioufnefs  b^  ever  interrupted. 

THAT  in  a  ftate  of  vigilance  thought 
continues  without  any  intermiffion,  is  a  fa<^ 
which  admits  of  no  difpute.  But  whether 
.CONSCIOUSNESS  be  not  altogether  SUSPENDED 
during  profound  fleep,  deliquium,  or  trance, 
has  been  the  fubjed:  of  eager  debate. 

That  CONSCIOUSNESS  in  thefe cafes  issifSr 

f  Locke's  Eflay,  book  ii.  ch.  xxvii.  fed.  9.  27. 

Watts's  h  {fays,  No.  xil.  fed.  7. 

Doddridge's  Left.  No.  xii. 

Butler's  Analogy,  diff.  i.  page  439 — 450. 
.     Reid  on  Tntelle£lual  Powers,  eflay  iii.  ch.  iy.  vi 

Cooper's  Trafts,  page  305 — 465. 

Advcnturerj  No«  88.  vol.  3, 
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FENDED,  Is  argued  from  the  total  want  of  recol- 
lection of  the  ideas  which,  in  fuch  ftates,  are 
fuppofed  to  have  palTed  through  the  mind. 

From  the  absolute  insensibility  to 
the  lapfe  of  duration. 

From  the  uselessness  of  thought  In 
a  ftate  in  which  it  is  never  remembered. 

From  the  case  of  infants,  who  fleep 
much,  who  have  few  ideas,  and  who  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  be  always  thinking. 

And  from  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  in 
approaching  to  which  we  appear  to  approach 
to  infenfibility*. 

That  thought  continues  without  any  in- 
termiflion,  is  argued  from  the  adtive  nature 
of  the  foul,  of  which  thought  conftitutes  the 
very  essence.  This,  though  an  argument 
upon  which  the  Cartefian  philofophers  lay 
great  flrefs,  is  evidently  begging  the  quef- 
tion. 

It  is  further  urged,  that  we  often  think  when 
we  do  not  recollect  our  thoughts:  the 
language  and  emotions  of  perfons  in  profound 
fleep,  often  prove  to  by-ftanders  that  they  are 
dreaming,  when  in  the  morning  the  dream  is 

*  Locke's  EfTay,  book  ii.  ch.  i.  fe£t,  10,  23. 

M  4  forgotten  ; 
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forgotten ;  and  dreams  are  fometimes  not 
recollecled,  till  feme  accidental  occurrence  af- 
terwards brings  them  to  mind.  It  fe^'^ms 
reafonable  therefore  to  conclude,  that  thought 
is  never  intermitted,  though  it  may  be  often 
forgotten. 

The  poffibility  of  the  hypothefis  of  upinter- 
rupted  confcioufnefs  mull  be  allowed  j  but  this 
will  not  prove  that  it  is  either  tnie,  or  pro- 
bable. Dreaming  feems  to  be  an  a.-proach  to 
vigilance,  and  dreamiri,^-fleep  is  not  found  fleep. 
A  perfon  aileep,  whole  external  emotions  dif- 
cover  that  he  is  dreaming,  if  he  were  avi^aked 
at  the  time,  would  probably  recollecSl:  his  dream, 
though  a  founder  fleep  afterwards  may  have 
effaced  it  from  his  memory. 

It  has  been  afked,  If  thought  be  intermitted, 
how  can  it  be  recovered  ?  The  anfwer  is,  that 
fleep  is  not  a  voluntary,  but  a  mechanical  ef- 
fect. And  the  converfe  of  that  affection  of  the 
brain  which  produces  fleep  and  infenfibility, 
may  produce  vigilance  and  thought. 

That  v/e  approach  to  incogitation  as  we 
approach  to  fleep,  is  denied  by  the  advocates 
for  uninterrupted  confcioufnefs.  And  they 
contend  that  thought  without  intermiflion 
may  conftitute  a  neceflTary  part  of  a  wife  ge- 
neral 
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neral  plan,  though  we  may  not  in  every  in- 
flance  difcern  its  utility. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  materialifts,  and  thofe 
philofophers  who  maintain  that  animal  organ- 
ization, and  a  found  ftate  of  the  body  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  have  gene- 
rally admitted  the  hypothefis  of  the  occafional 
fufpenfion  of  thought.  The  Cartefians,  who 
contend  that  thought  is  the  eiTence  of  the 
foul,  and  the  philofophers,  who  maintain  that 
the  immaterial  fpirit  can  perceive  and  a£t 
better  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  the  body 
than  in  conjundlion  with  it,  have  univerfally 
pleaded  for  the  uninterrupted  confcioufnefs 
of  the  human  mind*. 

*  Watts's  Eflays,  No.  v. 

Baxter  on  the  Soul,  vol.  1.  page  330 — 346. 
Poddridge's  Leclures,  prop.  xii.  No.  13. 
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SECTION  L 

Phenomena  of  Imagination, — Reveries,'^ 
Dreams, 

Imagination  is  the  faculty  to  which 

we  afcribe  the  recurrence  of  ideas  in  a  vivid 
manner,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  paft 
impreffions. 

'All  ideas  are  the  refult  either  of  new  Im- 
preffions, or  of  aflbciation  with  preceding 
ideas,  though  the  connedion  cannot  in  every 
inftance  be  immediately  traced  out. 

In  a  REVERIE,  a  perfon  being  more  atten- 
tive to  his  own  thoughts  than  to  external  ob- 
iecfts,  more  of  his  ideas  are  deducible  from 
aflbciation,  and  fewer  from  external  impref- 
fions. 

*  The  two  firft  feftions  of  this  chapter  are  chiefiy 
abridged  from  Hartley. 

9  Dreams 


REVERIES  AND  DREAMS.  I7I 

Dreams  are  the  imaginations  or  reveries 
of  a  fleeping  man.  Thefe  are  deducible, 
Firft,  From  impreffions  lately  received  ;  Se- 
condly, From  the  ftate~of  the  body,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  ftomach  and  brain  ;  and, 
Thirdly,  From  aflbciation.  This  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  impreffions 
of  the  preceding  day,  from  the  dreams  of 
fick  perfons,  and  from  experience.  Con- 
eerning  dreams  it  may  be  obferved  : 

1.  That  the  fcenes  which  prefent  them- 
felves  are  miflaken  for  real.  This  is  owing, 
Firft,  To  the  exclufion  of  real  impreffions 
with  which  they  may  be  compared.  Se- 
condly, To  the  increafed  vividnefs  in  the 
trains  of  vifible  ideas,  to  whatever  caufe  that 
phenomenon  may  be  owing. 

2.  Dreams  are  wild  and  inconliftent.  For 
the  brain  is  in  a  very  different  ftate  from  that 
of  vigilance ;  and  vibrations  of  the  ftomach, 
pleafant  or  otherwife,  being  propagated  to 
the  brain,  produce  fucceffions  of  ideas,  de- 
pendent indeed  upon  affociation,  but  very 
different  from  thofe  which  would  take  place 
in  a  ftate  of  vigilance.    - 

3.  We  take  no  notice  of,  and  are  not  of- 
fended  at,    thefe  inconfiftencies ;   for  thofe 

affo- 
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aflbciatlons  which  fliould  lead  us  tp  take  no- 
tice of  them,  are  as  it  were  afleep  :  and  bo- 
dily caufes  hurry  us  into  new  trains  fucceC. 
fively.  But  if  the  ftate  of  the  brain  be  fuch 
as  to  favour  ideas  of  anxiety  and  perplexity, 
the  apparent  inconfillencies  give  great  uneafi- 
nefs. 

4.  Perfons  often  appear,  to  be  transferred 
to  different  places  by  a  kind  of  failing  or 
flying  motion.  This  is  owing  to  the  change 
of  magnitude  and  pofition  of  vifible  images, 
fuch  as  would  be  efre61:ed  by  a  change  of  di- 
flance.  But  if  there  are  no  ideas  correfponding 
with  the  impreffions  of  walking,  we  appear  to 
ourfeives  to  fly,  or  ride. 

When  perfons  walk  and  talk  in  their  fleep, 
the  vibrations  defcend  into  the  motory 
mufcles :  at  the  fame  time  the  brain  is  op- 
preffed,  and  they  have  no  memory.  Similar 
to  this  is  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  reading  inat- 
tentively, and  forgetting  every  thing  imme- 
diately*. 

5.  Dreams  confift  chiefly  of  vifible  imagery: 
for  vivid  impreflfions  are  made  perpetually 

.  *  See  a  remarkable  cafe  of  fomnambulancy  in  Dodflcy's 
Annual  Regiiler  for  1760,  partii.  page  72. 

upon 
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Upon  the  optic  nerve  during  vigilance.  Vi- 
fible  fcenes  are  made  up  of  the  fragments  of 
the  vifible  images  lately  impreffed.  Thefe 
fcenes  are  fometimes  repeated  again  and  again, 
and  by  repetition  coalefce. 

6.  Many  of  the  things  prefented  in  dreams 
appear  to  be  remembered  by  us  and  familiar 
to  us,  becaufe  of  the  readinefs  with  which 
they  fucceed  each  oiher  in  the  fancy. 

7.  Dreams  are  foon  forgotten,  becaufe  of 
their  incoherence,  and  of  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  brain  in  pafling  from  fleep 
to  vigilance. 

8.  Dreams  prefented  in  the  firft  part  of  the 
night,  are  more  confufed  and  irregular  than 
morning  dreams  :  for  in  the  firfl  cafe  w^e  ap- 
proach to  fleep,  in  the  latter  to  vigilance. 

9.  Many  prophecies  were  communicated 
in  dreams  and  trances,  and  the  defcriptions  of 
them  bear  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  dreams,  which  Dr.  Hartley  re- 
gards as  a  confiderable  internal  proof  of  their 
genuinenefs  and  credibility. 

10.  Dreams  are  ufeful  by  interrupting  and 
breaking  accidental  aiTociations,  which  might 
by  continuance  be  fo  clofely  cemented  that 

■  nothing 
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nothing  could  disjoin  them  j  which  would  be 
madnefs. 

II.  A  perfon  may  form  a  judgment  of  hisf 
health  and  temperance  by  the  pleafantnefs  or 
unplcafantnefs  of  his  dreams,  and  likewife 
learn  fome  ufeful  hints  relating  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  paffions*. 

SECTION  ir. 

Of  ImperfcBions  in  the  rational  Faculties^ 

THE  feveral  cases  of  iinperfedion  of  the 
rational  faculties  are, 

1.  Erro* 

*  Andrew  Baxter  attempts  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  dreams  by  the  influence  of  fpirlts  of  an  inferior 
order,  whofe  employment  it  is  to  fport  at  fuch  times  with 
the  human  fancy,  a  hypothefis  too  fanciful  and  arbitrary 
to  merit  ferious  examination. — Baxter  on  the  Soul,  ch.  x. 

Profeflbr  Dugald  Stewart  fuppofes  that  during  fleep 
the  influence  of  the  will  is  fufpended,  and  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  dreams  are  produced  by  the  fucceflion  of  our 
thoughts  in  fleep,  regulated  by  the  fame  laws  of  aflib- 
ciation  to  which  it  is  fubjeCled  while  v/e  are  awake.  The 
profeflfor  does  not  feem  to  be  aware,  or  perhaps  is  not 
willing  to  admit,  that  volition  itfelf  has  been  proved  by 
Dr.  Hartley  to  be  a  cafe  of  aflbciation,  and  the  neceflliry 

refuk 
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1.  Erroneousness  of  judgment    ia 
children  and  idiots. 

In  fuch  perfons  the  memory  is  fallacious, 
judgment  weak,  affedions  difproportionate  to 
the  objed,  and  connedting  confcioufnefs  is 
imperfed.  The  difpofition  of  the  brain  is 
fuch,  as  either  not  to  receive,  or  not  to  retain 
miniature  vibratpns. 

2.  Dotage  of  old  perfons. 

In  this  cafe  the  memory  is  imperfed; 
things  prefent  are  miftaken  for  others ;  dif- 
courfe  is  foreign  to  the  objedls  prefented  to 
them.  The  brain  in  fuch  perfons  may  be 
decayed,  or  wafted,  the  finufes  diftended,  and  " 
the  fine  velfels  obftruded,  5cc, 

3.  Drunkenness. 

Agreeable  impreflions  upon  the  ftomach 
produce  correfponding  effeds  upon  the  brain,, 
and  difpofe  to  cheerfulnefs.  When  too  long 
continued,  or  in  too  great  a  degree,  they  enter 
the  limits  of  pain,  and  pafs  into  the  difagree- 
able  vibrations  belonging  to  anger,  j^aloufy, 

refult  of  previous  circum  (lances,  wliich  therefore  may 
and  a£lually  does  occur  in  dreaming  like  any  other  mental 
phenomenon. — Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  ch.  v.  part  i.  fe<^,  5.  Hartley  on 
Man,  part  i.  ch.  iii.  fe6l.  5. 

and 
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and  the  like.  Confafed  vibrations  propagated 
from  the  ftomach  into  the  brain,  produce  corre- 
fponding  confufion  in  the  ideas  and  voluntary 
motions.  Vinous  particles  abforbed  into  the 
fyftem  muft  diftend  the  blood  in  the  veins 
and  fmufcs,  comprefs  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance,  and  difpofe  to  fleep,  or  to  a  paralytic 
afFedlion  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

4.  Delirium. 

This  is  owing  to  the  difagreeable  ftate  into 
which  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  is  brought 
by  bodily  diforder,  which  often  particularly 
affeds  the  optic  nerves,  and  produces  vivid 
trains  of  vlfible  images,  forcing  themfelves 
upon  the  patient's  eye.  Dilcourfe  becomes 
incoherent  by  being  accommodated  to  this 
incoherent  train  of  ideas,  and  not  expreffing 
even  this  adequately,  becaufe  of  the  general 
difordered  ftate  of  the  brain. 

5.  Freqjient  recurrency  of  the  fame 
ideas. 

This  happens  when  a  perfon  applies  clofely 
and  long  to  any  particular  lubjcd,  and  is  little 
converfant  with  other  branches  of  knowledge  ; 
the  ideas  become  vivid  ;  the  aflbciated  vibra- 
tions peculiarly  vigorous  ;  the  mind  is  con- 
traded  j  every  thing  belonging  to  the  fa- 
vourite 
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vourite  fubjed:  is  magnified,  every  other  fub- 
je€t  is  leflened  and  thought  meanly  of,  and 
the  perpetual  recurrency  of  the  fame  vibra- 
tions in  the  fame  parts  of  the  brain  irritates 
the  medullary  fubftance,  and  produces  fear, 
anxiety,  peeviihnefs,  and  the  like.  Sleep,  and 
change  of  ftudies,  by  breaking  thefe  aflbci- 
ations,  tend  to  cure  this  narrowmindednefs 
and  the  diforders  flowing  from  it :  but  above 
all,  a  rational  and  clofe  attention  to  religion 
and  virtue,  the  objects  of  which  are  of  the 
higheft  importance,  and  have  a  direft  tend- 
ency to  enlarge  and  improve  the  mind,  and 
to  correal  all  mifapprehenfions  of  the  relative 
importance  of  inferior  purfuits. 

6.  Violent  passions. 

Thefe  produce  diforder  in  the  underfland- 
ing,  by  magnifying  and  exciting  unnatural 
affociations  amongft  thofe  ideas  which  are 
the  objed:s  of  the  prevailing  paflion,  and  pre- 
venting or  obfcuring  thofe  affociations  w^hich 
lead  to  right  apprehenfions  of  fadts.  Hence 
all  violent  paffions  are  temporary  madnefles. 

7.  Melancholy. 

This  rifes  from  intemperance,  want  of  due 
bodily  labour,  injuries  done  to  the  brain,  too 

N  much 
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much  application  to  the  fame  funjed,  violerit 
and  long  continued  pafTions,  profufe  evacu- 
ations, and  hereditary  difpofition,or  an  undue 
make  of  the  brain. 

Irritability  of  the  medullary  fubftance  Is  the 
immediate  caufe  of  melancholy  :  hence  fuch 
perfons  are  eafily  pleafed,  or  provoked,  often 
dlfpofed  to  laughter  upon  trifling  occafions, 
and  are  very  fickle  and  changeable. 

When  fuch  perfons  endeavour  to  gratify 
very.abfurd  defires,  or  lofe  connecting  con- 
fcioufnefs,  or  violate  the  rules  of  decency  and 
virtue,  this  diilemper  pafles  into  madnefs, 

8.  Madness. 

Mad  perfons  differ  from-  others  In  judging 
wrong  of  paft  and  future  events  and  fadts ; 
their  afled:ions  and  actions  are  violent,  being 
different  from  thofe  of  other  perfons  upon 
like  occafions,  and  contrary  to  their  true  hap- 
plnefs  ;  their  memory  is  fallacious,  their  dif- 
courfe  incoherent,  and  they  lofe  in  a  great 
meafure  their  connecting  confcioufnefs. 

The  caufes  of  madnefs  are  either  bodily  op 
mental. 

That  which  arifes  from  bodily  caufes  is  re- 
lated to  drunkennefs,  or  delirium  j  that  which 

rifes. 
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rifes  from  mental  caufes  is  fimllar  to  the 
effeds  of  violent  paflions,  and  narrov/minded- 
nefs.  Thefe  two  caufes  are  generally  united* 

Mad  perfons  often  fpeak  rationally  upon 
all  fubjeds  unconnedled  with  the  immediate 
occafion  of  their  infanity  ;  that  is,  one  part 
of  the  brain  only  is  difordered,  and  the  vibra- 
tions and  ideas  cOnnc6ted  with  it  are  mag- 
nified, the  reft  remaining  nearly  the  fame. 

Memory  is  often  impaired  in  madnefs, 
which  is  a  bad  prognoftic.  If  a  new  ftate  of 
body  and  .mind  can  be  early  introduced  be- 
fore unnatural  aflbciations  are  too  much  ce- 
mented, madnefs  may  be  cured ;  otherwife 
hot. 

In  difleclions  after  madnefs  the  brain  ap- 
pears dry,  and  the  blood-veffels  much  dif- 
tended. 

In  maniacs  the  vibrations  belonging  to  the 
external  organs  are  defective :  they  take  little 
food,  the  animal  fecrctions  are  inconliderable, 
and  they  attend  but  little  to  external  impref- 
fions.  Violent  vibrations  fometimes  defcend- 
ing  into  the  motory  nerves  give  great  muf- 
cular  ftrength ;  but  maniacs  are  often  flug- 
gifti,  from  the  prevalence  of  ideal  vibrations, 
like  perfons  in  a  reverie. 

N  2  The 
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The  be  ft  prefervatives  from  madnefs  arc 
religious  confideratlons,  and  virtuous  condu6t, 
which  excite  a  fteady  and  continually  in- 
creafing  hope  ;  bodily  labour,  variety  of  men- 
tal occupations,  and  confiderable  abftemiouf- 
nefs*. 

SECTION  III. 

Phenomena  of  Bi'Utes  analogous  to  the  faculties 
of  the  Human  Mind.-^Percipiency'of  Vege^- 
tables. 

First,  The  principal  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  faculties  of  brutes  and 
thofe  of  men,  are  the  following  : 

I.  Brutes  poflefs  a  power  of  perception 
by  the  medium  of  corporeal  organs :  and 
fome  of  their  fenfes,  particularly  thofe  of 
fight,  and  fmell,  and  probably  of  tafte,  in 
many  animals,  appear  to  be  more  acute  than 
the  correfpondent  fenfes  in  the  human  fpe- 
cles. 

1.  Brutes  have  memory;  they  retain  fen- 
fible  impreflions;  and  in  fome  cafes  they  feem 
to  poflefs  voluntary  recollection.     Thus,  birds 

'^  Hartley,  part  i.  ch.  ili.  fe£l.  6. 

perfect 
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perfecft  themfelves  by  exerclfe,  in  tunes  which 
they  have  imperfedly  learned. 

3.  Thepower  of  ASSOCIATION  OF  ideas 
in  a  manner  fimilar,  but  in  a  degree  inferior, 
to  that  which  exifls  in  men. 

Senfations  are  afTociated  with  ideas  and 
with  mufcular  motions.  *'  The  ox  knoweth 
his  owner.'*  The  appearance  of  the  perfon 
who  feeds  the  cattle  at  the  regular  hour,  ex- 
cites attention,  defire,  and  pleafing  expedla- 
tion.  The  found  of  the  lafli  or  the  touch  of 
the  fpur  excites  motion  in  the  horfe,  and  the 
voice  of  the  mafter  roufes  the  adivity  of  the 
dog. 

By  the  influence  of  aflbciation  animals  are 
taught  ufeful  habits  ;  horfes  to  carry  and  to 
draw  ;  dogs  to  watch,  to  point,  to  turn  fpits, 
&c. 

By  the  fame  means  brutes  are  taught  to 
perform  tricks:  dogs  learn  to  dance  ;  horfes, 
and  even  pigs,  to  fpell,  and  the  like. 

By  the  power  of  aflbciation,  brutes  acquire 
cunning  and  fkill  by  experience.  An  old 
hound  can  be  more  depended  upon  than  a 
puppy ;  and  an  old  horfe  will  draw  with 
more  eafe  than  a  young  one  i  and,  if  he  is 
not  watched,  will  fave  himfelf,  and  leave  his 

N  3  ,    younger 
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younger  and  inexperienced  companion  an  un- 
due proportion  of  labour,  Alfo  in  new  and 
unufual  circumftances,  an  old  animal  will, 
from  experience,  know  how  to  adapt  itfelf 
to  the  fituation  better  than  a  young  one. 

4.  Animals  form  volitions,  and  execute 
them  bycorrefpondent  muscular  motions. 

The  dog  wills  to  bark,  to  bite,  to  fawn ; 
the  cow  to  give,  or  to  withhold  her  milk ;  the 
horfe  to  neigh,  to  walk,  to  gallop  :  and  in 
each  cafe  the  adtion  appears  to  correfpond 
with  the  volition,  as  regularly  as  in  man- 
kind. 

5.  Brutes  are  imprefTed  with  passions  ; 
fuch  as  joy,  forrow,  fear,  hope,  anger,  gra- 
titude, and  fhame*. 

6.  They  polTefs  instjnctive  principles 
in  a  greater  variety  and  in  a  higher  degree 
than  men.  Thefe  will  be  the  fubjed  of  fu- 
ture confideration. 

Secondly,  Brutes  are  dissimilar  and 
greatly  inferior  to  men. 

I.  As  they  have  few  or  no  general 
iDEAsf ,  n^oft  if  not  all  their  ide^s  are  refem- 

blances 

♦  Guardian,  vol.  ii.  No.  139. 

t  Mr.  Locke  denies  that  brutes  have  any  abftraft  idea? 

whatever, 
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blances  or  fymbols  of  particular  objects.  Hence 
they  have  no  general  expreffions  of  ideas  ; 
and  though  they  will  reafon  in  a  low  degree, 
as  far  as  their  ideas  go,  they  feem  utterly  inca- 
pable of  all  general  and  abftra(^  reafoning*. 

2.  Brutes  have  a  very  limited  power  of  re- 
ceiving or  communicating  ideas  by  signs 
and  ARTICULATE  SOUNDS.  That  brute  ani- 
mals have  founds  and  fymbols  by  which  they 
exprefs  in  a  very  intelligible  manner  their 
feelings  of  hunger,  joy,  pain,  fear,  and  the 
like  ;  and  that  they  have  a  perfe(fl  under- 
ftanding  of  certain  articulate  founds  or  tones, 
or  other  signs,  by  which  attention  is  to  be 
roufed,  or  fear,  or  hope,  or  pleafure  excited, 
is  obvious  to  all  who  are  in  the  leaft  degree 
converfant  with  them.  But  thefe  fymbols 
are  very  few. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  thofe  animals, 
parrotSj  for  inftance,  which  are  capable  of 
forming  articulate  founds,  can   ufe  them  as 

whatever,  and  thinks  that  this  power  is  the  chief  diftlndion 
between  man  and  brutes.  This  feems  to  be  incorrect. 
A  fhepherd's  cur  mufl  have  a  general  idea  of  a  {heep, 
and  a  pointer  of  a  partridge,  to  be  able  to  diftlnguilh  thofs 
animals  from  all  others. 

*  Locke's  Eflay,  book  ii.  ch.  xl.  fed.  10,  11. 
Proced.  of  Underft.  page  188,  189. 

N  4  Hgns 
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figns  of  their  ideas.  But  as  they  polTefs  in 
fome  degree  the  power  of  aflbciation,  there 
feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  they  fnould  not 
aflbciate  their  feelings  with  articulate,  as  well 
as  inarticulate  founds ;  but  rather  the  con- 
trary :  and  experience  feems  to  bear  teftimony 
to  the  fadl.  A  fingular  inftance  of  this,  re- 
lated by  Sir  W.  Temple,  of  the  parrot  fhown 
to  Prince  Maurice,  in  Brazil,  is  quoted  by 
Mr.  Locke*. 

3.  Brutes  appear  to  have  no  confcioufnefs 
of  IDENTITY,  and  no  capacity  to  compare 
themfelves  with  themfelves  in  different  fitua- 
tions  :  they  have  no  fenfe  of  religion,  no 
idea  of  God,  no  expedation  of  a  future  life, 
and  little  or  no  capacity  for  looking  forward 
into  futurity. 

Dr.  Hartley  thinks  that  brutes  are  a  com- 
pound of  inftindt,  of  obfervation,  and  imita- 
tion :  that  the  former  of  thefe  has  exerted  its 
whole  influence  when  the  creature  has  arrived 
at  maturity,  but  that  their  intellectual  acqui- 
fitions  from  obfervation  and  imitation  con- 
tinue through  lifef. 

*  Locke's  Effay,  book  ii.  ch.  xxvii.  fe£l.  8. 
f  Hartley,  page  245,  quarto. 

Doddridge's  Leftures,  No.  ili.  page  7. 

Uume's  Efiays,  vol,  ii.  feet.  9. 

Cartefias, 
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Cartefias,  to  avoid  the  confequence  that 
brutes  have  immaterial  and  immortal  fouls, 
contends  that  they  are  mere  impercipient  ma- 
chines, moved  by  the  animal  fpirits  as  an  au- 
tomaton by  its  fp rings. 

But  the  phenomena  of  brutes  lead  us  by 
analogy  to  a  different  conclufion  :  indeed  the 
evidence  of  the  percipiency  of  brutes  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  fentient  powers  of  human  be- 
ings. Nor  will  it  be  allowed  without  proof  that 
immateriality  neceffarily  follows  from  perci- 
piency, much  lefs  that  immortality  is  the  in- 
variable confequence  of  immateriality.  But  if 
it  were,  why  may  not  brutes  be  both  imma- 
terial and  immortal*  ? 

To  account  for  the  inferiority  of  the  facul- 
ties of  brutes  to  thofe  of  men,  Dr.  Hartley 
obferves, 

1.  That  it  may  arife  from  the  fmall  pro* 
portionate  fize  of  the  brain,  and  particularly 
of  the  region  occupied  by  the  optic  and  au- 
ditory nerves,  which  are  the  chief  fources  of 
intelle6lual  ideas. 

"*  Des  Cartes  de  Method.  fe£l.  8.  page  34 — 36. 
Le  Clerc's  Phyf.  Le£t.  iv.  ch.  xii.  feci.  9 — 13. 
Brown's  Proced.  of  Underft.  page  170 — 174. 

2.  Fi'om 
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2.  From  the  imperfediion  of  the  matter  of 
their  brain,  which  being  more  callous  than 
that  of  men,  the  young  of  brutes  receive  and 
retain  ideas  more  eafily  than  infants,  but  fooner 
lofe  the  power  of  acquiring  new  ones. 

3.  From  their  want  of  words  and  fuch  Ukc 
fymbols. 

4.  From  the  inftindlive  powers  which  they 
bring  into  the  world  with  them,  or  which 
rife  up  from  internal  caufes  as  they  advance 
to  adult  age. 

5.  From  the  difference  between  the  exter- 
nal impreffions  made  upon  the  brute  crea- 
tion and  upon  mankind  ;  the  greater  number 
and  variety  of  impreffions  on  the  human 
mind  neceffarily  generating  greater  powers  of 
intelle<5l  and  extent  of  knowledge. 

He  concludes  with  obferving,  **  That  we 
**  feem  to  be  in  the  place  of  God  to  them,  to 
**  be  his  vicegerents,  and  empowered  to  receive 
"  homage  from  them  in  his  name  :  and  we 
"  are  obliged  by  the  fame  tenure  to  be  their 
"  guardians  and  benefadlors*.'* 

That  VEGETABLES  poffefs  fome,  though 


♦  Hartley  on  Man,  part  i.  ch.  ill.  fe£l.  vil.  prop.  93. 
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probably  a  fmall  degree  of  PERCiPiENcy,has 
been  argued, 

1.  From  their  pofTefling  a  principle  of  life, 
from  their  organical  ftrudure,  from  the  circu- 
lation of  their  fluids,  from  their  mufcular  mo- 
tion, and  from  the  phenomena  of  their  re- 
fpiration  and  perfpiration. 

2.  From  the  diftindion  of  fexes  in  vege- 
tables, and  from  the  mode  of  their  propa- 
gation. 

3.  The  ftate  of  vegetables  in  the  night  and 
through  the  winter  is  analogous  to  the  fleep 
of  animals.  The  vital  fun(Stions  are  in  a  de- 
gree fufpended. 

4.  Vegetables,  like  animals,  feck  after  their 
proper  pabulum  ;  they  are  nourlfhed  by  whole- 
fome,  and  injured  by  unwholefome  food;  and, 
like  animals,  they  are  fufceptible  of  health  and 
vigour,  and  liable  to  difeafe  and  death. 

There  are  in  vegetables  few  if  any  appear- 
ances of  voluntary  effort,  and  none  of  loco- 
motion ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  they  are 
deftitute  of  perception  :  the  ftrongeft  objec- 
tion againft  the  percipiency  of  vegetables,  is 
the  want  of  an  organical  fubftance  analo- 
gous to  the  brain ;  but  this  perhaps  may  be 

difcovered 
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difcovered  by  future  and  more  accurate  ob* 
fcrvation*. 

*  This  queftlon  of  the  percipiency  of  vegetables,  and 
even  of  minerals,  is  difcufTed  with  great  ingenuity  by 
bifhopWatfon — Chemical  Eflays,  vol.  v.  page  ii8 — 175. 
See  alfo  Redi  de  General.  Infe£t.  pages  245 — 249,  and 
257— -260. — Edwards  Excrcit.  No.  8,  ad  fin. — Prieftley's 
Abridgement  of  Hartley,  Introd.  page  xx. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

CONCERNING  THE  AFFECTIONS,  NATURAL 
AND  ACQUIRED. 

Affections  arc  modifications  of. 

PLEASURE  and  PAIN  ;  by  them  we  are  ex- 
cited to  purfue  happinefs  and  all  its  means, 
and  to  flee  from  mifery  and  all  its  apparent 
caufes. 

Affedlons  are   either   natural   or  ac- 
quired.      Natural   afFedions   are   called 
instincts  ;  acquired  afFedions  are  gene^ 
■  rated  by  certain  imprefFions  and  affociations, 

SECTION  I. 
Concer7ihi7  hijliti6ls, 

INSTINCT  is  a  natural  propenfity  to  the 
performance  of  certain  adionSj  and  is  ufually 
underftood  to  be  accompanied  with  a  natural 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  adion 
is  to  be  performed. 

The 
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The  exiftence  of  this  principle  in  brutes^ 
and  that  in  a  very  high  degree,  is  allowed  al- 
moft  univerfally:  and  lnftin(5t  is  obferved  to 
lead  them  to  thofe  adtions  which  are  mod  ne- 
ceiTary  to  their  own  prefervation,  and  to  the 
continuance  of  the  fpecies. 

Dr.  Darwin  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
what  is  called  in{lin6l:  in  brutes,  is  the  efFe6fc 
of  imitation,  inftrudion,  and  experience.  His 
fa6ts  are  curious,  and  his  reafonings  are  in- 
genious and  plaufible.  He  has  at  leaft  proved 
that  inftindl  is  not  always  uniform  ;  and  that 
it  is  modified  by  circumftances.  He  has  alfo 
fhown  great  fagacity  in  analyfing  the  na- 
tural fymbols  of  the  afFedions,  fear,  grief, 
pleafure,  and  the  like ;  and  without  natural 
figns,  as  he  obferves  after  Dr,  Reid,  no 
artificial  ones  could  be  invented  or  under- 
ftood*. 

All  actions  to  which  animals  are  impelled 
by  infi:in(fl,  are  performed  with  fo  much  rea- 
dinefs  and  affiduity,  that  it  feems  reafonable 
to  believe  they  are  attended  with  pleafure, 
though  fome  of  them  are  effeded  with  great 
labour.     Such  is  the  inftind  by  which  a  bird 

♦  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  feci.  xvl. 
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biiilds  its   neH:,  and   that  hv  which  the  bee 
conftruds  the  honey-comb. 

Inftind:,  as  far  as  it  goes,  excels  reafon  ;  but 
It  is  limited  to  few  objects,  and  is  incapable 
of  much  variety,  or  of  confiderable  improve- 
ment. Hence  it  is  that  brutes  do  not  profit, 
like  rational  beings,  by  the  wifdom  and  ex- 
perience of  former  generations. 

To  account  for  the  inftln(2:s  of  brutes,  Dr. 
Hartley  conjedures,  that  from  their  bodily 
make,  certain  vibrations  fpring  up  in  them  at 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  and  at  certain  ages, 
mixing  themfelves  with  their  acquired  ideas, 
fo  as  may  beft  dire<5l  them  to  provide  for  and 
to  preferve  themfelves  and  their  young.  This 
he  calls  a  kind  of  natural  infpiration,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fame  ftated  laws  of  matter 
and  motion,  as  the  other  phenomena  of  na- 
ture*. 

This  is  a  gratuitous  and  unfatisfadtory  hy- 
pothefis ;  and  Dr.  Hartley  acknowledges  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  fubjedt.  Could  Dr. 
Darwin's  theory  be  eftablifhed,  it  would  har- 
monize much  more  fatisfacStorily  with  that  of 
the  affociation  of  ideas,  and  with  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  vibrations. 

*  Hartley,  page  244,  quarto. 

Ik 


In  addition  to  the  fads  mentioned  by  Dfi 
Darwin  in  the  fed;ion  above  referred  to,  re-» 
markable  inftances  of  the  wonderful  power  of 
inftincl  may  be  feen  in  the  references  below^ 
viz.  in  the  bee  *,  the  ant  f,  the  wafp  J,  the 
beaver  [|,  and  the  termites  §. 

The  natural  appetites  of  the  human  fpecies 
are  generally  regarded  as  inftintlive,  but  per- 
haps improperly.  The  fenfation  of  hunger  is  ■ 
produced  by  a  certain  ftate  of  the  ftomach, 
and  is  no  more  innate  than  the  fenfation  of 
colour  or  found.  The  fudtlon  of  an  infant 
when  applied  to  the  breaft,  is  not  the  refult  of 
a  previous  knowledge  of  the  adion  to  be  per- 
formed, which  would  imply  an  innate  idea, 
but  is  excited  automatically  by  the  impref- 
fions  made  upon  the  ner\^ou9  and  mufcular 
iyftem,  which  is  then  extremely  irritable* 
And  by  degrees  maflicaticn  and  deglutitionj 
which  were  originally  automatic,  become  vo* 
luntary  acls.  The  origin  of  the  other  defires, 
and  adions,  which   are  commonly  thought 

*  Nature  DifplayeJ,  vol.  i.  page  i68 — 202. 

f  Guaniian,  vol.  ii.  No.  156,  157. 

%  Nature  Difplayed,  part  1.  page  126 — 148. 

II ,  part  ii.  page  106 — 1 14. 

§  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  vol.  71.  page  139 — 193. 
4  inftindivej 
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inllindive,     admits   of   a    fimilar  explana- 
tion*. 

The  uniformity  and  univerfality  of  thefe 
feelings  is  no  proof  that  they  are  inftindtive : 
fimilarity  of  natural  conftitution  and  of  exter- 
nal circumftances  fufEeiently  account  for  thefe 
fadts. 

The  error  of  thofe  philofophers  who  trace 
all  the  afFedions  of  human   nature,  and  the 
^  phenomena  of  mind,  to  inftin6tive  principles^ 
has  been  already  ftated  and  obviated. 

SECTION  IL 

Habits 

ttABIT  IS  an  inclination  to  a  given  adion^ 
Accompanied  with  a  facility  and  expertnefs  in 
the  performance  of  it,  generated  by  frequent 
repetition. 

Habit  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied  to 
all  adions  which  are  fecondarily  automatic, 
fuch  as  walking,  fpeaking,  deglutition,  and  the 
like.  But  it  is  ufually  reftrided  to  thofe  ac- 
tions which  are  peculiar  to  fome  individuals, 

*  Hartley,  prop.  40.  41.  73. 
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and  which  are  performed  at  regular  intervals, 
fuch  as  drinking  tea  or  wine,  fmoking  to* 
bacco,  or  taking  fnufF;  it  is  alfo  applied  to 
mufic,  dancing,  and  playing  at  cards,  fre- 
quenting the  theatre,  or  going  to  church,  and 
to  many  other  cafes:  all  fubje^l  to  the  fame 
law  of  aflbciation  by  which  motions,  ori- 
ginally voluntary,  become  fecondarily  auto- 
matic. 

If  the  cxiftence  of  natural  inftinds  be  ad- 
mitted, habit  may  be  diRinguifhed  from  in- 
flin<^  by  the  following  particulars.  Iiillin(fl  is 
natural,  habit  is  acquired.  Inftinfl  is  a  uni- 
verfal  principle,  extending  to  all  individuals 
of  the  fame  fpecies  :  habit  is  limited  to  thofe 
only  who  are  placed  in  particular  clrcum-  '' 
ftances,  and  expofed  to  certain  impreflions. 
Inftinft  is  univerfally  of  a  ufeful  tendency ; 
habit  is  often  ufelefs,  and  even  injurious, 
though  the  tendency  in  human  nature  to  the 
acquifition  of  habits  is  capable  of  being  di- 
redlcd  to  the  moft  beneficial  purpofes.  Laftly, 
inftin6:ive  actions  are  conflar.tly  accompanied 
with  pleai'ure  ;  habitual  actions  are  often  per- 
fectly mechanical  and  unperceived  by  the 
agent,  though  the  omiflion  of  them  would  be 
produdiveof  a  confidtrable  degree  of  pain. 

The 
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The  principal  phenomena  of  habit  are 
reducible  to  the  following  fad:s ; 

1 .  An  adion  to  become  habitual  is  at  firft  at- 
tended with  a  low  degree  of  pleafure,  and  often 
even  with  a  fenfation  of  confiderable  pain. 
Taking  fnufF,  fmoking  tobacco,  and  drinking 
fermented  or  diftilled  liquors,  are  not  originally 
pleafmg.  Men  are  influenced  to  begin  fuch 
habits  by  fome  other  motive  than  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  fenfes,  fuch  as  regard  to  health, 
the  love  of  company,  emulation,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  fpeedieft  and  fureft  method  of  ac- 
quiring a  habit,  Is  by  the  repetition  of  the 
adion  at  regular  and  moderate  intervals.  A 
rapid  fucceffion  in  a  very  {hort  time,  or  a  very 
flow  fucceffion  through  a  confiderable  length 
of  time,  or  an  irregular  fucceflion  of  actions  in 
any  time,  will  not  produce  the  habit.  In  the 
firfl:  cafe,  the  organs  would  grow  weary,  the 
vibrations  would  not  have  time  to  fix,  pain 
would  be  excited,  and  difgufl  would  foUow. 
In  the  fecond,  the  tendency  to  vibrate  in  a 
particular  direQion  would  be  loll:  before  a  fe- 
cond impulfe  was  given.  In  the  third  cafe. 
the  aflTociations  would  want  that  regular  con- 
nection which  is  neceflfary  to  confliitute  fixed 
habit. 
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3.  The  frequent  regular  repetition  of  art 
adtion  produces  facility  and  dexterity  in  the 
performance  of  it.  By  the  law  of  aflbciation 
the  adlions  gradually  cling  to  and  generate  each 
other,  without  the  intervention  of  the  volun- 
tary power. 

4.  Aflbciated  circumdances  never  fail  to 
excite  the  habitual  inclination  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  a£tion  at  the  regular  time.  The 
removal  of  the  table-cloth  and  the  appearance 
of  the  bottle  excite  the  defire  of  wdne  ;  the 
return  of  the  feafon  reminds  the  fportfman 
of  his  dogs  and  gun,  the  fine  lady  of  her 
routs  and  parties,  and  the  fchool-boy  of  his 
ikates  and  fnow^balls.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  if  the  aiTociated  circumftances  are  inter- 
rupted the  defire  is  not  excited,  at  leaft  in  fo 
great  a  degree.  And  this  confideration  leads 
to  the  beft  and  indeed  the  only  efFedual 
means  of  breaking  off  inconvenient  or  bad 
habits,  namely,  by  refolutely  changing  the 
aiTociated  circumftances,  flying  from  feducing 
company,  altering  the  courfe  of  life,  and  the 
like. 

^.  A  perfon  often  fufiers  more  from  the 
denial  of  a  factitious  inclination  than  from  re-* 
fifting  a   natural   appetite.     But  the  pleafure 

arifing 
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arifing  from  the  Indulgence  of  a  habit  is  affb- 
ciated  with  a  greater  variety  of  circumftances, 
and  is  therefore  more  moderate,  and  more 
permanent,  than  the  gratification  of  an  in- 
flindlive  feeUng^  which,  however  exquifite,  is 
of  very  limited  duration. 

6.  The  progrefs  of  the  pleafurc  of  gratifi^ 
cation,  and  of  the  pain  of  denial,  in  the  cafe 
of  habits,  is  far  from  bearing  an  ejcad,  or  at 
leaft  an  obvious  ratio  to  each  other. 

The  adlion  which  becomes  habitual  is  per- 
haps originally  in  a  flight  degree  painful.  By 
'repetition  the  pain  gradually  diminifhes,  and 
the  uneafy  fenfations  fubfide  within  the  limits 
of  pleafure.  But  by  degrees  this  pleafure  va- 
niflies,  and  the  adion  is  aflbciated  with  ideas 
or  fenfations  which  are  fcarcely  perceptible, 
and  becomes  fecondarily  automatic  ;  fo  that  it 
is  performed  without  any  confcioufnefs  of  the 
operation. 

The  progrefs  of  the  pain  of  denial  is  very 
different.  It  advances  with  the  pleafure  of 
gratification  till  this  rifes  to  its  higheft  de- 
gree, it  continues  increafing  while  this  de- 
clines, and  is  then  ftrongeft  and  moft  infup- 
portable  when  the  pleafure  of  gratification  is 
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totally  loft,  and  the  adlion  is  performed  with- 
out any  exertion  of  the  will.  The  truth  of 
this  obfervation  is  apparent  in  the  common 
habits  of  fmoking  tobacco,  and  of  taking  fnufF, 
and  even  in  the  odious  cuftom  of  dram-drink- 
ing :  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  .habits  of  the  moft  important  prac-^ 
tical  tendency. 

In  this  ftate  an  habitual  afFedion  is  faid  to 
be  difinterefted,  becaufe  it  has  no  further  end 
in  view  than  its  own  immediate  gratification, 
or  the  removal  of  the  prefent  pain.  When 
it  has  advanced  to  this  ftage,  habit  has  attained 
its  higheft  deeree,  and  cannot  without  the 
utmoft  difficulty  be  pppofed  or  changed. 
Moral  habits,  when  they  are  thus  formed  and 
matured,  conftitute  the  perfedion,  either  of 
the  virtuous  or  the  vicious  character.  Difinte- 
refted benevolence  is  the  higheft  eminence  of 
virtue,  difinterefted  malignity  the  lov/eft  ftage 
of  vice. 

'That  the  pain  of  denial  fhould  increafc 
while  the  fenfible  pleafure  of  the  habit  dimi- 
nifties,  and  even  after  it  is  become  almoft 
imperceptible,  may  be  explained  thus.  The 
fimple  fenfible  pleafure  of  the  adion  confti- 
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tales  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  adual  gratifica- 
tion. The  pleafurable  feelings  which  have  ac- 
companied the  progrefs  of  the  habit,  having 
affbciated  themfeiyes  with  the  perfons,  places, 
aflions,  and  other  circumftanccs  which  have 
been  the  ufual  adjundls  of  the  fituation  in 
which  the  habit  has  been  contraded,  have 
thus,  as  it  were,  transferred  a  luftre  to  thofe 
objects,  which  totally  difappears  v/hen  the  ha- 
bit is  interrupted.  The  ftudent  cannot  relifh 
his  author,  nor  the  difputant  his  argument,  if. 
he  is  denied  the  accaftomed  indulgence  of  his 
pipe  :  nor  can  the  convivial  man  enjoy  the 
company,  or  the  converfation  of  his  friends,  if 
the  bottle  docs  not  circulate  with  the  ufual 
freedom.  Thus  by  the  power  of  afTociation 
the  real  pleafure  of  the  gratificadon  of  habit 
is  in  exad:  proportion  to  the  pain  of  want, 
though  the  immediate  fenfible  pleafure  may 
be  loft. 

7.  Men  fall  infenfibly  under  the  power  of 
habit ;  and  it  is  often  remarked  that  the  influ- 
ence of  habit  is  moft  confpicuous,  and  even 
irrefiftible,  where  the  fubje^:  of  it  is  leaft 
aware  of  his  bondage,  and  is  moft  forward  in 
boafting  of  his  liberty. 

04  8.  Moft 
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S.  Moft  if  not  all  the  aiTedions  which  have 
ufually  been  regarded  as  inftindive  or  natural, 
will  be  found  upon  attentive  examination  to 
be  acquired :  and  the  progrefs  of  the  moft 
important  moral  habits  is  exadly  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  moft  common  and  frivolous  of  the 
acquired  afTedions.  The  analyfis  of  thefc 
will  be  purfued  in  a  fubfequent  fedion*. 

SECTION  III. 
Of  Wit, 

WIT,  being  a  fpecies  of  intelledual  habit, 
may,  not  improperly,  be  treated  of  in  this 
place. 

Dryden  defines  wit,  to  be  "  a  propriety  of 
**  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  fubjedt." 
Upon  which  Addifon  remarks,  that  "  if  this 
"  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  then  Euclid  was 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  prop.  i\.  77. 
Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  i,  feifl.  17. 
Lord  Karnes's  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  ii.  ch.  14. 
Preceptor,  vol.  ii.  page  516 — 526. 
Dr.  Prieftley's  Sermon  on  the  Danger  of  Bad  Habits. 
Search*s  (Abraham  Tucker's)  Light  of  Nature  Pur- 
fued, vol.  ii.  part  ii.  ch.  xxi,  fedl.  19. 
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**  the  greateft  wit  that  ever  fet  pen  to  paper : 
♦'  for  it  is  certain  there  never  was  a  greater 
"  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to 
*'  the  fubje^t,  than  what  that  author  has  made 
"  ufe  of  in  his  Elements.  I  Ihall  only  ap' 
"  peal  to  the  reader,"  continues  this  author, 
**  whether  this  definition  agrees  with  any 
**  notion  he  has  of  wit.  If  it  be  a  true  one, 
"  then  I  am  fure  that  Mr.  Dryden  was  not 
"  only  a  better  poet,  but  a  greater  wit  than 
**  Cowley,  and  Virgil  a  much  more  facetious 
"  man  than  either  Ovid,  or  Martial.  It  is  not 
"  fo  properly  a  definition  of  wit,  as  of  fine 
**  writing." 

Pope  fays,  that  **  Wit  is  that  vrhich  has 
"  been  often  thought,  but  never  before  fo  hap* 
"  pily  expreffed."  "  This,"  fays  Dr.  John- 
fon,  "  is  undoubtedly  erroneous ;  he  de- 
"  prefles  it  below  its  natural  dignity,  and  re- 
^*  duceg  it  from  ftrength  of  thought  to  hap- 
**  pinefs  of  language." 

Addifon,  in  thofe  admirable  effays  in  the 
Spectator,  in  which  he  both  illuftrates  and 
exemplifies  this  delicate  fubjedt,  coincides  with 
Locke,  who  reprefents  wit  as  "  confifling  in 
^'  putting  thofe  ideas  together  with  quicknefs 
**  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  re- 
4  "  femblance 
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**  femblancc  or  congruhy,  thereby  to  make  up 
*'  pleafant  pidlures,  and  agreeable  vifions  to 
**  the  fancy,'*  To  this  Addifon  adds,  "  That 
*'  it  is  not  every  refemblance  of  ideas  that  we 
*'  call  wit,  unlefs  it  gives  delight  and  furprife  : 
"  for  inftance,  when  a  poet  tells  us  that  the 
"  bofom  of  his  miflrefs  is  as  white  as  fnow, 
"  this  is  not  wit  ;  but  when  he  adds,  v/ith  a 
''  figh,  that  it  Is  as  cold  too,  it  then  grows 
"  into  wit.'* 

Cowley  has  written  an  ode  defcribing  wit 
by  its  contraries :  this  Dr.  Johnfon  declares, 
"  both  as  a  defcription,  and  as  an  example  of 
"  wit,  is  without  a  rival.'*  "  Wit,"  fays  Dr. 
Johnfon,  **  is  that  which  is  at  once  both  na- 
"  tural  and  new,  that,  which  though  not  ob- 
*•'  vious,  is  at  its  firft  produdion  allowed  to  be 
'*  juft  :  it  is  that,  which  he  that  never  found 
*'  wonders  how  he  mifled." 

^'  But,"  adds  he,  "  abftraded  from  its  ef- 
^*  fe<^  upon  the  reader,  wit  may  be  more  ri- 
*'  goroufly  and  philofophically  confidered  as  a 
"  kind  of  Concordia  difcors,  a  combination  of 
**  diffimilar  images,  or  difcovery  of  occult  re- 
^'  femblances  in  things  apparently  unlike." 

Lord  Karnes  obferves  that  "  Wit  is  a  qua- 
^'  lity  either  of  thoughts  or  words. 

*'  Wit 
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Wit  in  thoughts  is  an  agreeable,  uncom^ 
•'  mon,and  fomewhat  ludicrous  aflemblage  of 
"  ideas."  "  True  wit,"  fays  Lord  Chefler- 
field,  "  never  yet  made  any  perfon  laugh, 
*'  though  it  never  fails  to  produce  a  fmile." 

This  obfervation  is  not  perfe(3:ly  corre(fl. 
Lively  unexpected  fallies  of  genuine  wit  in 
converfation  feldom  fail  to  excite  a  laugh : 
but  wit  in  compofition  does  not  often  produce 
this  effed ;  it  excites  a  pleafing  fenfation, 
fimilar,  but  much  fuperior  to  that  which  pro- 
duces laughter. 

Wit  in  words  is  a  ludicrous  turn  depending 
folely  upon  the  ambiguity  of  language  :  it  is 
far -inferior  to  wit  in  thoughts,  although,  as 
Lord  Karnes  juftly  enough  obferves,  "  it 
^'  pleafes  all  men  at  fome  times,  and  fomc 
*'  men  at  all  times*.** 

Dr.  Hartley  gives  the  following  ingenious 
analyfisofthe  origin  of  laughter,  and  of 

*  Loclce's  Eflay,  book  ii.  ch.  xi.  feft.  2. 
Johnfoii's  Prefaces,  vol.  i.  page  40 — 43- 
Spectator,  vol.  i.  No.  58 — 63. 
Cowley's  Works,  page  2. 

Lord  Karnes's  Elements  of  Critidfm,  vol.  11.  ch  xtit. 
Prieftley's  Ledures  on  Cnticifm,  led.  xxiv. 

the 
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the  pleafure  that  we  derive  from  the  pro- 
dudions  of  wit  and  humour : 

He  obferves  that  children  do  not  laugh 
loud  for  fome  months ;  that  laughtei^  is  a 
nafcent  cry  flopped  on  a  fudden,  occafioned 
by  furprife,  bringing  on  a  momentary  fear 
firft,  and  then  a  momentary  joy  upon  the  re^ 
moval  of  that  fear. 

The  tendency  to  laughter  is  increafed  by 
imitation;  children  laugh  moft  when  they  fee 
others  laugh. 

By  aflbciation,  the  motions  of  the  cheft  foU 
lovying  with  continually  greater  facility  the 
fame  degrees  of  mental  emotion,  children  at 
laft  laugh  upon  the  moft  trifling  occafions, 
where  there  is  no  perceptible  fear,  and  little 
furprife. 

By  degrees,  they  acquire  a  power  of  fuf- 
pending  the  adions  both  of  laughing  and 
crying,  and  aflbciate  this  power  with  ideas  of 
decency,  fear,  fhame,  &c.  and  the  difpofition 
to  laughter  decreafes  by  obferving  that  their 
equals  laugh  lefs. 

As  children  learn  the  ufe  of  language,  they 
learn  to  laugh  at  fentences  or  ftories  which 
?xcite  alarms  and  diffipate  them  inftantane- 

oufly, 
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oufly.  By  degrees,  agreeably  to  the  procefs 
before  defcribed,  they  come  to  be  diverted  by 
every  Httle  jingle,  pun,  contraft,  &c.  though 
the  harfhnefs  and  inconiiftency  with  v^i^hich  it 
firft  ftrikes  the  fancy,  be  fo  minute  as  fcarcely 
to  be  perceived.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
laughter  excited  by  wit,  humour,  buffoonery, 
and  the  like. 

But  by  degrees  this  fpecies  of  laughter 
abates,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  other  be- 
fore mentioned,  fo  that  adults,  and  thole  who 
are  judges  of  politenefs  and  propriety,  laugh 
only  at  fach  ftrokes  of  wit  and  humour  as 
furprife  by  fome  unufual  degree  of  contraft  or 
coincidence,  and  have  at  the  fame  time  a  due 
connexion  w^ith  pleafure  and  pain,  fo  as  nei-- 
ther  to  be  too  glaring  nor  too  faint :  in  the 
firft  cafe  the  reprefentation  raif,;s  dillikc,  in 
the  latter  it  becomes  infipid. 

Hence  it  appears  that  laughter  will  be  ex- 
cited in  different  perfons  according  to  their 
different  opinions  or  difpofitions:  that  perfons 
of  light  minds  will  be  difpofed  to  profufe 
laughter  by  the  application  of  low  contrafts, 
fimilitudes,  &c.  to  ferious  fubjedls,  and  that 
this  levity  of  difpofition  will  be  increafed  by 
it.     Alfo,  that  perfons  who  give  themfelves 

up 
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up  to  mirth,  wit,  and  humour,  mufl:  thereby 
difqualify  their  underftandings  for  the  fearch 
after  truth  ;  as  by  perpetually  hunting  after 
apparent  and  partial  agreements  and  difagree- 
ments,  while  tlie  true  nature  of  things  affords 
real  agreements  or  difagreements  that  are  per-, 
haps  quite  oppofite,  a  man  muft  by  degrees 
pervert  all  his  notions  of  things  themfelves, 
and  become  unable  to  fee  them  as  they  really 
are** 

SECTION  IV. 

Origin  of  the  A[fe5ltonsi 

SOME  of  the  AFFECTIONS,  befides  what 
are  called  the  natural  appetites,  are  commonly 
believed  to  be  inftindlive,  and  therefore  take 
the  nanie  of  natural.  Such  are  the  pa- 
rental, filial,  and  fraternal  afTedions.  Alfo 
the  love  of  truth  and  virtue.  Other  afFeclions 
are  evidently  factitious,  fuch  as  avarice, 
friendfiiip,  patriotifm,  the  love  of  riding,  hunt- 
ing, mufic,  dancingj  and  the  like,  which  no 

*  Hartley,  page  258 — 260,  quarto,  vol.  1,  page  437— 
44',  oclavo. 
Search's  Light  of  Nature,   vol.  li.   part  li.  ch.  xxi. 
fe-T;.  II  — 17. 
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confiderate  perfon  regards  as  original  and  in- 
ftin(Stive  feelings. 

The  PHENOMENA  which  countenance  the 
fuppofition  that  certain  afFediions  are  im- 
planted by  nature  in  the  human  mind,  are 
thefe  :  the  apparent  fimplicity,  and  likcwife 
the  ftrength  and  vividneis  of  thefe  feelings,  to* 
gether  with  the  difficulty,  and  fuppofed  impol- 
fibility  of  tracing  them  to  any  other  caufe* 
Alfo,  the  aflumed  univerfality,  and  general 
uniformity  of  iuch  affeclions  in  the  human 
fpecies. 

It  is  however  a  prefumption  agalnft  this 
fuppofition  of  a  doable  origin  of  the  affec- 
tions, that  feelings  fo  fimilar  in  their  nature 
and  effects  fhould  be  fo  unlike  in  their  origin  : 
the  general  rule  of  philofophifing  is,  that  phe- 
nomena of  the  fame  kind  are  to  be  traced  up 
to  the  fame  caufe.  y\ssociATiON  is  the  ac- 
knowledged cauie  of  fome  of  the  affeclions, 
therefore  probably  of  all. 

The  affections^  are  ftates  of  confiderablc 
pleafure  or  pain  ;  they  are  evidently  excited 
by  external  objeds  ;  but  thefe,  excepting  in 
the  cafe  of  impreffed  fenfations,  can  only  af- 
fe(ft  U3  by  alTociation  :  therefore  all  the  affec- 
tions are  the  refult  of  affociation. 

SuccsfSvtf 
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Succeflive  impreflions,  pleafing  or  painful,; 
are  made  upon  the  mind  by  the  objedls  of 
the  afFedion  :  the  coalescence  of  thefe 
impreflions  conftitutes  the  affedion  either  of 
love  or  hatred,  according  to  the  predominance 
either  of  pleafing  or  painful  ideas  :  the  affec- 
tion thus  formed  is  modified  by  the  circum* 
fiances  of  probable  or  improbable,  paft,  pre- 
fent,  future,  and  the  like  ;  and  is  afTociated 
with  the  fenfation  of  the  objed,  with  the  idea^ 
with  the  name,  and  with  a  variety  of  acci- 
dental circumflances. 

I  love  my  friend  :  this  affedion  is  com- 
pounded of  complacency  and  good  will.  I 
think  upon  him  with  complacency  becaufe 
he  pofTeffes  many  virtues,  becaufe  he  has  been 
the  immediate  caufe  of  many  pleafing  fenfa- 
tions  and  recolledions,  becaufe  his  idea  is  afTo- 
ciated with  many  other  pleafures  than  thofe 
which  he  has  directly  produced  :  I  defire  his 
happinefs  from  a  fenfe  of  gratitude,  from  the 
delight  I  take  in  feeing  him  happy,  from  the 
conviction  that  the  greater  his  happinefs  is^ 
the  greater  will  be  his  capacity  for  communi- 
cating happinefs  to  others,  &c.  Thefe  feelings^ 
coalefce  into  a  complex  and  vivid  affedtion  ; 
I  call  it  friendfliip  :  it  affociates  itfelf  with 

the 
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the  perfon  of  my  friend,  with  his  idea,  with 
his  name,  and  with  many  cirCumftances  natu- 
rally or  fortiiitoufly  connected  with  him. 

A  child  is  continually  receiving  marks  of 
kindnefs  from  his  father  :  thefe  produce  com- 
placency, and  by  reciprocal  expreflions  of 
complacency  benevolence  is  generated.  The 
parent  fometimes  contradicts  the  will  of  the 
child,  fometimes  exprefTes  difpleafure,  fome« 
times  correds  and  chaftifes  him.  This  pro- 
duces fear.  Complacency,  benevolence,  and 
fear,  combined  together,  conftitute  filial  reve- 
rence and  affection.  If  the  parent  is  wife, 
and  maintains  in  his  condudt  a  jufl  medium 
between  indulgence  and  feverity,  the  filial  af- 
fection generated  thereby  is  of  the  molt  per- 
fect kind,  and  productive  of  the  beft  ^ff^cts  of 
filial  duty  and  mutual  happinefs.  If  indulg- 
ence predominates,  the  child  become?  a  prey 
to  ungovernable  paflions  and  felf-will  ;  and 
as  he  advances  to  maturity,  feeing  the  folly  of 
his  parent,  and  feeling  its  pernicious  effects, 
filial  affection  degenerates  into  contempt.  If 
feverity  is  the  chara(£ter  of  the  father,  fear 
and  averfion  will  be  the  inevitable  feeling  of 
the  child  ;  and  the  harili  and  unkind  parent 
will  in  vain  look  for  the  attentions  of  a  du- 

P  tifui 
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tiful  and  affedionate  family  to  foothe  the  in« 
trinities  of  declining  years. 

In  a  fimilar  way  it  would  be  eafy  to  ana- 
lyfe  the  conjugal,  parental,  and  fraternal  aft? 
fedions,  patriotifm  or  the  love  of  one's  counr 
try,  benevolence,  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue, 
%he  love  of  God,  &c,  and  thus  to  prove  that 
all  the  afFedions  of  the  human  mind  are  the 
fsifed:  of  aflbciatipn,  and  not  of  inftind:. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Hartley,  all  imprefTions  upon 
the  mind  are  produced  by  vibrations  j  all  re- 
vived impreffions,  i.  e.  ideas,  by  revived  vibra- 
tions ;  and  all  affoclated  impreffions,  whether 
fen  rations  or  ideas,  by  aflbciated  vibrations  or 
vibratiuncles.  But  whether  this  theory  htt  true 
or  faire,  the  generation  of  the  affedions  by  the 
aflbciation  of  ideas  remains  the  fame,  being 
eftab'i{hed  upon  independent  evidence. 

Th''^t  the  affedions  are  very  complex 
feelings,  tlJpugh  apparently  fimple,  is  evident 
from  the  prece(iing  analyfis.  What  the  de- 
ments are  which  combine  to  conftitute  an  af- 
fediun  in  any  given  cafe,  and  \n  what  pro- 
per tion  they  are  blended  together,  is  very  dif- 
ficult if  not  impoffible  to  afcertain.  The  va« 
xious  caufes  which  conibine  tp  modify  and  di« 

verfii 
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verfify  the  afFedions  are  very  judicloufly  enu- 
merated by  Dr.  Gogan  in  his  late  ingenious 
Treatife  on  the  Paflions*. 

The  dodrine  of  aflbciation  accounts  for  the 
feeming  simplicity  of  thefe  complex  feel- 
ings, by  the  perfect  coalefcence  of  their  com- 
ponent parts  ;  juft  as  the  whitenefs  of  the 
fun's  light  is  produced  by  the  perfe<5t  mixture 
of  the  feven  primary  colours. 

The  YiviDNESs,  and  vigour  of  the  com- 
pound feeling  may  be  equal  to  that  of  a  fen- 
fation  ;  for,  though  each  miniature  is  lefs  than 
a  fenfation,  yet  all  the  ideas  combined  toge- 
ther, and  mutually  fupporting  each  other,  may 
produce  a  feeling  that  (hall  even  exceed  the 
impreflion  of  an  external  obje6l  upon  the  or- 
gans of  fenfe. 

Impreflions  which  are  the  elements  of  filial 
and  fraternal  affedion,  and  of  the  love  of  truth 
and  virtue,  and  the  like,  are  made  upon  the 
mind  before  the  memory  begins  to  record  its 
ideas :  hence  thefe  affediions  are  regarded  as 
having  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  charader  of 
NATURAL.  The  univerfality  of  parental  af- 
fedion  feems  to  have  gained  it  the  charader 

*  Cogan's  Philof.  Treatife  on  the  Paflions,  b,  ii.  ch.  ii. 
P    2  of 
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of  inllindiye.  But  the  transfer  of  tlie  mu- 
tual affection  of  the  parents  to  their  infant 
offspring,  feems  fufficient  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  affedion  ;  while  the  helpleffnefs 
©f  the  infant,  the  hopes  of  the  parent,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  circumftances  which  it  is 
unneceffary,  and  would  indeed  be  tedious,  to 
enumerate,  eafily  explain  the  growth  of  pa- 
rental affedion. 

The  fimilarity  of  the  natural  conflitution 
of  mankind,  of  the  circumftances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  of  the  impreffions  to 
which  they  are  expofed,  fufficiently  accounts 
for  the  fuppofed  uniformity  and  univer- 
sality of  the  affedions,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  needlefs  hypothecs  of  inftindive 
principles. 

The  dcdrine  of  affociation  alone  accounts 
in  an  eafy  and  fatisfadory  manner  for  that 
variety  which  obvioufly  prevails  in  thofe 
affedions  which  are  commonly  believed  to  he 
implanted  by  nature  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  which,  if  the  common  hypothefis  be 
true,  ought  to  be  as  uniform  and  invariable 
as  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft,  or  the 
fenfatiohs  of  colour  and  found.  This  alfo  is 
a  ftrong  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  truth 
'  of 
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of  the  theory  itfelf,  becaufe  it  explains  phe- 
nomena which  cannot  be  folved  lipon  any 
other  hypothefis. 

If  this  analyfis  of  the  afFeclions  be  correal, 
and  it  feems  to  be  favoured  by  every  pheno- 
menon of  human  nature,  it  is  certainly  of 
great  pragtical  importance,  as  it  leads 
to  the  right  difcipline  of  the  affections,  which 
is  the  true  art  of  life  ;  and  the  mod  effectual 
means  of  fecuring  ultimate  happinefs,  the 
great  end  of  intelledual  exiflence*i 


SECTION  V. 
Clajjification  of  the  A^e6iiom» 

AFFECTIONS  are  modifications  of  plea- 
fure  and  pain,  ariiing  from  the  perception  of 
natural  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  circum- 
fiances  in  which  they  occur  to  the  notice  of 
the  mind. 

They  are  fometimes  called  passions,  as 
bppofed  to  aclioiis  :  the  latter  being  perfectly 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  prop.  14 — 89. 

Search's  Light  of  Nature  purfued,  voL  li-  part  iij 
€h»  xxi. 

P  3  voluntary^ 
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voluntary,  the  former  not  being  immediately 
dependent  on  the  will. 

Dr.  Cogan  makes  a  curious  and  perhaps  a 
juft  diftindiion  between  paflion,  emotion,  and 
affection.  Passion  is  the  firft  feeling  of 
which  the  mind  is  confcious,  from  fome  im- 
puifive  caufe  by  which  it  is  wholly  a£ted 
upon,  without  any  efforts  of  its  own  either  to 
folicit  or  to  efcape  the  imprefTion.  Emotions 
are  the  fenfible  effeds,  produced  by  the  im- 
petus of  the  palTion  upon  the  corporeal  fyf- 
tem.  Affections  fignify  the  lefs  violent, 
more  deliberate,  and  more  permanent  impref- 
fions,  whether  pleafmg  or  painful,  whether  of 
a  benevolent  or  malevolent  charadter*. 

The  PRIMARY  or  general  pafTior^s,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hartley's  dlftribution  of  them,  arc 
ten  :    five  grateful,  and  five  ungrateful. 

Of  the  five  grateful  paffions  the  firft  li 
love,  which  arifes  from  the  contcmplatioi^ 
of  good  in  the  abftradt. 

2.  Desire,  v.hich  is  love  excited  fo  as  to 
put  us  upon  adion. 

';.  Hope,  which  arifes  from  the  proba- 
bility of  attaining  abfent  good. 

•  Cogan  on  the  PafTions,  ch.  i.  feft.  i. 

4.  Joy, 
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4.  Joy,  from  the  pofleiTioa  of  the  prefent 
good.     And 

5.  Pleasing  recollection,  which  takes 
place  when  the  object  is  withdrawn,  and  keeps 
up  love  to  it. 

Mr.  Locke  niaintains  that  define  is  univer^ 
fally  a  flate  of  uneafinefs.  Dr.  Hartley- 
thinks  that  it  Is  originally  a  ftate  of  pleafure ; 
but  allows  that  by  the  mixture  of  fears,  dif- 
appointments,  and  ftrong  agitations  of  mindj 
it  is  greatly  chequered  with  mifery*. 

The  five  ungrateful  primary  paffions  corre- 
fponding  with  the  five  grateful  ones,  and  Ex- 
cited by  the  perception  of  evil  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances,  are  hatred,  aversion,  that  is^ 
adtive  hatred,  fear,  grief,  and  displeas- 
ing RECOLLECTIONt. 

The  afre(ftions,  or,   as  Dr.    Hartley  calls 

them^  the  INTELLECTUAL  PLEASURES  AND 

PAINS,  are  arranged  by  him  under  fix  general 
clafles,  viz.  imagination,  ambition,  felf-in- 
tereft,  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral 

*  Locke's  EiTay,  book  ii.  ch.  Xxi.  ftcl.  32—34; 

Hartley  on   Man,  vol.  i.   page  372,  ociavo  ;  220} 
quarto. 

Grove's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pages  136,  137. 
f  Hartley  on  Man,  prop.  89. 

p  4  fenfe: 
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fenfe :  all  which  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
aflTociatlon  of  ideas  ;  being  deducible  either 
from  fenfible  pleafures  and  pains,  which  are 
evidently  original,  or  from  the  combination 
of  other  intellectual  pleafures  or  pains  which 
are  derived  from  fenfible  ones. 

Firft,  The  pleafures  and  pains  of  imagi- 
nation :  thefe  arife  from  the  perception  of 
natural  or  artificial  beauty  or  deformity,  and 
are  diftinguiflied  into  feven  kinds, 

1.  Thofe  pleafures  which  arife  from  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  world. 

2.  From  the  works  of  art. 

3.  From  the  liberal  arts  of  muHc,  painting, 
and  poetry. 

4.  From  the  fciences. 

5.  From  beauty  of  perfon. 

6.  From  wit  and  humour, 

7.  The  pains  which  arife  from  grofs  ab- 
furdity,  inconliftency,  or  deformity*. 

Secondly,  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  am- 
bition, which  arife  from  the  opinions  of 
others  concerning  us;  the  fenfe  of  honour 
and  of  fhame.     Thefe  refpedt, 

I.  External  advantages  or  disaj>- 

*  Hardey,  cli.  Iv.  fe£l.  I.  prop.  94. 

9  VANTAGES  S 
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VANTAGES  *.  the  principal  of  thefe  are  fine 
clothes,  riches,  tides,  and  high  birth  ;  with 
their  oppofi tes,  rags,  poverty,  obfcurity,  and 
low  birth; 

2.  Bodily  perfections  and  imper- 
fections ;  thefe  are  beaut}'-,  ftrength,  and 
health;  or  deformity,' imbecility,  and  difeafe. 

3.  Intellectual  accomplishments 
and  defects  :  thefe  are  fagacity,  memory, 
invention,  wit,  learning ;  and  their  oppofites, 
folly,  dulnefs,  and  ignorance. 

4.  Virtue  and  vice  ;  namely,  piety, 
benevolence,  cournge,  temperance,  chaftity, 
humility  ;  and  the  vices  contrary  to  thefe*. 

Thirdly,  The  pleafures  and  pains  of  self- 
INTEREST  ;  arifing  from  the  pofleffion  or  want 
of  the  means  of  happinefs  ;  and  fecurity  from 
or  fubjeclion  to  the  hazards  of  mifery,  Self- 
intereft  is  of  three  kinds. 

1.  Gross  self-interest,  or  the  cool 
purfuit  of  the  means  whereby  the  pleafures  of 
fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition,  are  te? 
be  attained,  and  their  pains  avoided  ;  of  this 
the  chief  fpecies  is  the  love  of  money. 

2,  Refined  self-interest,  cr  the  de- 

*  Hartley,  ch.  iv*  feci.  i'.  jrop,  95. 

liberate 
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liberate  purfuit  of  the  means  that  relate  to  the 
pleafures  and  pains  of  fympathy,  theopathy, 
and  the  moral  fenfe ;  when  religion,  virtue, 
and  benevolence,  are  pradifed  with  an  ex- 
plicit view  to  our  own  happinefs. 

3.  Rational  self-interest,  or  the 
purfuit  of  the  greateft  pofTible  happinefs, 
without  any  partiality  to  this  or  that  kind  of 
happinefs,  means  of  happinefs,  &c.  This  is 
the  fame  thing  with  the  abftra£t  defire  of 
happinefs  and  averfion  to  mifery,  which  is 
not,  however,  a  univerfal  affedtion,  though 
commonly  believed  to  be  fuch.  The  hopes 
and  fears  relating  to  a  future  ftate,  or  to 
death,  are  of  this  kind. 

That  thefe  feelings  are  faditious,  and  de- 
ducible  from  aflbciation,  may  be  illuftrated 
by  tracing  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  one  of 
the  moft  confpicuous  of  our  intereftcd  affec- 
tions, the  LOVE  OF  MONEY",  which  eminently 
elucidates  the  origin  of  the  afFedions,  and  the 
dodtrine  of  aflbciation  in  general. 

When  children  flrft  fee  a  piece  of  money^ 
they  are  pleafed  with  it  as  with  any  other 
toy.  By  degrees  they  find  that  it  is  the  means 
of  procuring  other  toys  and  objeds  which 
they  defire.     Hence  they  firft  learn  to  value 
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It.  As  they  advance  to  maturity  they  fee  more 
of  the  ufes  of  money  ;  that  it  produces  neccf- 
faries,  conveniences,  comforts,  refpe^t,  influ- 
ence, &c.  This  increafes  the  delire  of  money  : 
defire  produces  the  cuftom  of  making  efforts 
to  obtain  it,  and  of  treafuring  it  up  :  cuftom 
generates  habit,  and  by  degrees  the  love  of 
money  becomes  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  mod 
difmterefted  affections  of  the  human  mind  ; 
that  is,  an  affeclion  which  feeks  for  nothing 
but  its  own  gratification,  without  any  view- 
to  further  ufe  or  advantage. 

The  love  of  money,  which  would  otherwife 
fwallow  up  the  other  affedions,  is  checked  by 
the  flrong  defires  of  all,  and  efpecially  young 
perfons,  after  particular  gratifications,  to  ob- 
tain which  they  are  inclined  to  part  with  it ; 
by  the  infignificance  of  riches  in  warding  off 
contempt,  difeafe,  and  death,  and  in  obtain- 
ing the  pleafures  of  intelled,  of  the  moral 
fenfe,  and  fometimes  even  of  fympaihy,  am- 
bition, imagination,  and  fenfation  ;  laftly,  by 
the  eager  purfuit  of  any  particular  end,  fuch 
as  fame,  learning,  &c.  or  the  indulgence  of 
tafte,  and  the  like*. 

Hence 

•  The  pleafures  to  be  acquired  by  parting  with  money 

leffcn 
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Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  of  the  mixture  of 
different  and  feemingly  oppofite  qualities  in 
the  fame  chara^^er,  as  that  a  man  fhould  be 
both  niggardly  and  profufe  :  alfo,  why  the 
love  of  money  muft  in  general  grow  ftronger 
with  age,  efpecially  if  particular  gratifications 
to  which  a  perfon  is  mofl  inclined  become  in- 
fipid  or  unattainable*. 

Fourthly,  The  pleafures  and  pains  of  sym- 
l»ATHY,  that  is,  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
pleafures  and  pains  of  our  fellow-creatures* 
Of  thefe  there  are  four  claifes  : 

I.  Thofe  by  which  we  rejoice  at  the 
HAPPINESS  OF  OTHERS  ;  thefe  are  fociallty, 
benevolence,  generofity,  gratitude. 

Sociality  is  the  pleafure  we  take  in  the 
company  and  converfation  of  others,  and  par- 

lelTen  the  defire  of  keeping  it,  and  by  aflbciation  weaken 
in  fomc  degree  the  defire  of  obtaining  it.  Yet  in  another 
view  the  defire  of  the  pleafures  to  be  purchafed  by  money 
increafes  the  defire  of  obtaining  it,  and  by  aflbciation  the 
pleafure  of  keeping  it.  This  contrariety  in  our  aflbcia- 
tions,  Dr.  Hartley  thinks,  is  not  only  the  means  of  limit- 
ing certain  pafiions,  but  is  a  mark  fet  upon  them  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  to  {how  that  they  ought  to  be  limited  even 
in  our  progrefs  through  this  life,  and  that  they  muft  ul- 
timately be  annihilated,  every  one  in  their  proper  order.— 
Hartley,  page  271,  272,  quarto  ;  vol.  i.  page  460,  odavo. 
*  Hartley,  part  i.  ch.  iv.  fed.  iii.  prop.  g6. 

ticularly 
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t'lcularly  of  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  and 
is  attended  with  affability,  complaifance,  and 
candour.  In  children  it  is  generated  by  the 
preponderance  of  pleafure  which  they  receive 
from,  or  in  company  with,  others,  and  the 
fame  caufc  generally  operates  to  produce  the 
fame  efFecl  through  life. 

Benevolence  is  that  pleafing  affedion 
which  engages  us  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
others  to  the  beft  of  our  power.  It  rifcs 
from  fources  finilar  to  fociality,  and  it  is 
cherilhed  by  the  high  degree  of  efteem  an- 
nexed to  it,  and  the  advantages  it  procures. 

Generosity  is  an  affection  which  dif- 
pofes  us  to  forego  great  pleafures,  or  to  en- 
dure great  pains,  for  the  benefit  of  others  :  it 
is  benevolence  in  a  high  degree. 

Gratitude  is  benevolence  exercifed  to- 
wards a  benefa(3:or. 

2.  Thofe  by  which  we  grieve  for  the 
MISERY  OF  OTHERS  ;  thefe  are  compafiion 
and  mercy. 

Compassion  is  the  uneafmefs  which  a 
man  feels  at  the  mifery  of  another.  It 
is  generated  in  children  by  thofe  exprel- 
fions  of  pain  in  others  which  excite  fimi- 
lar   feelings  in   thcmfelves  ;     by   the    pains 

taken 
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taken  to  excite  the  fympathy  of  children 
"W'hen  parents,  atteadants,  and  others,  arc 
fufFering  ;  by  the  reftraints  they  often  under- 
go from  the  uneafmefles  and  pains  of  others  : 
and  in  adults,  it  is  confirmed  by  irritability  of 
nerves,  by  great  fimilar  trials  and  afflidions, 
by  benevolence  to  fuffering  friends,  by  the 
efteera  and  praife  annexed  to  it,  and  the 
like. 

Mercy  is  compaflion  exercifed  to  an  ob- 
jedl  that  has  forfeited  his  title  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  happinefs,  or  to  the  removal  of 
mifery,  by  fome  demerit,  particularly  againft 
ourfelves. 

3.  Thofe  by  which  we  rejoice  at  the 
MISERY  OF  OTHERS  :  thefc  are  morcrfenefs, 
anger,  revenge,  jealoufy,  cruelty,  and  malice. 

MoROSENESs,  peevilhnefs,  and  feverity, 
arife  from  whatever  makes  difagreeable  ira- 
prefTions  upon  the  mind,  while  our  fellow- 
creatures  or  their  ideas  are  prefent  with  us. 

Anger  is  a  fudden  ftart  of  paffion,  by 
which  men  wifh  and  endeavour  harm  to 
others. 

Revenge  rejoices  in  it  when  done. 

Anger  i-  generated  by  the  deiire  to  pre- 
vent harm  to  ourfelves,  which  leads  us  to 

threaten 
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threaten  it  to  others,  to  defire  their  harm,  and 
fo  to  inflid  it :  but  in  proportion  as  a  corral 
moral  fenfe  gains  its  due  influence  over  us, 
anger  is  reftricfted  to  voluntary  agents  who 
intentionally  injure  us,  and  proportioned  to 
jhe  degree  of  injury  received. 

Malice  deliberately  wifhes  the  mifery  of 
others.  Cruelty  delights  in  the  view  and 
inj3i<^!0':  of  it,  without  the  confideration  of 
inju.  y  received.  Thefe  are  habits  of  mind. 
They  originate  in  anger  indulged  and  gra- 
tified, and  are  moft  apt  to  rife  in  the  minds 
of  the  proud,  the  felfifh,  and  the  timorous. 

Jealousy  arifes  from  the  fufpicion  of  a 
rival  in  the  affections  of  a  perfon  of  the  other 
fex.      It  is  a  fpecies  of  anger. 

4.  Thofe  affedlions  by  which  we  GRIEVE 
FOR  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  OTHERS, are  EMU- 
LATION and  ENVY.  Thefe  arife  from  the 
eager  defire  of  riches,  honour,  power,  &c. 
which  leads  us  to  think  that  our  happinefs  is 
diminlfhed  by  what  others  enjoy*. 

Fifthly,  The  pleafures  and  pains  of  theo- 
PATHY,  or  thofe  which  arife  from  the  con- 
templation of  God,  of  his  attributes,  and  of 

^  Hartley,  part  i.  ch.  iv.  fe£V.  4.  prop.  97. 

our 
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our  relation   to  him.     Thefe   are  love  and 
fear. 

-Lovi:  13  aflbclated  with  gratitude,  confi- 
dence, and  refignation.  It  is  produced  by 
the-  contemplation  of  .divine  bounty  and  be- 
nignity; and  it  is  fUpported  and  increafcd  by 
the  confcioufnefs  of  upright,  intentions,  the 
hope  of  future  rev/ard,  by  prayer,  conver- 
fation,  and  contemplation. 

The  love  of  God  rifes  in  part  from  inter- 
efted  motives ;  but  when  all  the  fources  of  it 
coalefce,  it  becomes  as  difinterefted  as  any 
other  affection,  and  may  rife  to  fuch  a  height 
as  to  prevail  over  all  other  defires,  interefted 
or  difmterefted. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  miflaken  perfuafion  of 
any  perfon  that  he  is  a  peculiar  favourite 
with  God,  and  that  he  receives  fupernatural 
inarlvS  thereof,     It  is  a  degeneration  of  love. 

The  FEAR  of  God  arifes  from  a  view,  of 
the  evils  of  life,  the  threatenlngs  of  fcripture, 
the  fenfe  of  guilt,  the  infinity  of  the  divine 
attributes,  from  ,prayer,  meditation,  and  the 
like.  When  reftrained  within  proper  limits, 
it  is  awe  and  reverence  ;  when  exceifive  or 
not  duly  i-egarded,  it  degenerates  into  luper- 
ftiiion,  or  atheifm. 

Super- 
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Superstition  is  a  miftaken  opinion  con- 
cerning the  feverity  and  punifhments  of  God, 
magnifying  thefe  in  refped:  of  ourfelves  or 
others. 

Atheism  is  fpeculative  or  pra6lical.  Spe- 
culative atheifm  denies  the  exiftence  of  God. 
Pracftical  atheifm  is  the  negledl  of  God  : 
thinking  of  him  feldom  and  with  relaftance ; 
difregarding  him  in  adtions,  though  not  de- 
nying him  in  words.  Both  kinds  may  be 
fuppofed  often  to  proceed  from  a  {Qn\Q  of 
guilt,  and  confequent  fear  of  God,  producing 
averfion  to  him*. 

Sixthly,  The  pieafures  and  pains  of  the 
MORAL  SENSE,  excited  by  the  contemplation 
of  moral  beauty  and  deformity. 

The  MORAL  SENSE  is  the  diiinterefted  ap- 
probation of  piety,  benevolence,  and  felf-go- 
vernment  in  ourfelves  and  others,  and  the 
correfpondent  difapprobation  of  vice.  It  is 
the  refult  of  education  and  mental  difcipline  ; 
it  leads  to  the  pure  love  of  God  and  the  prac- 
tice of  univerfal  virtue. 

Scrupulosity  is  a  degeneration  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  which  arifcs  from  a  confeiouf- 

^  Hartley,  part  I.  cli.  iv.  feci,  \%  prop,  9S. 

Q  nels 
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nefs  of  guilt,  and  an  erroneous  method  of* 
reafoning*. 

*  Dr.  Cogan's  Philofophical  Trcatifc  on  the  Paffions, 
ch.  ii.  iii. 
Hartley,  part  i*  ch.  iv.  fe£l.  5.  prop.  5I9. 

I  prefer  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Hartley  to  that  of 
Dr.  Cogan,  as  better  adapted  to  illuftrate  the  doArine  of 
the  aflbciation  of  ideas,  and  the  origin  of  the  affcdlions  S 
but  it  would  not  be  doing  juflice  to  the  laft-mentioned  ex- 
cellent writer  not  to  refer  to  him  upon  this  fubje£l,  as 
having  "given  a  very  comprehcnfive  detail  of  the  various 
afFe<^ions  of  the  human  mind,  and  diftinguiftiing  thejjr 
from  each  other  with  correct  philofophical  prccifion. 
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CHAPTER    tX. 

bF  THE  WILL. DISCUSSION  OF  THE  DdC« 

TRINES  OF  LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY* 

SECTION  i. 

ne  ^ejiion  ftated. 

Volition  is  that  ftate  of  mind  which  is 
immediately  previous  to  adtions  which  ar6 
called  voluntary.  The  will  is  the  faculty 
which  the  mind  poflefles,  or  is  fuppofed  to 
{>ofrefs,  of  bringing  itfelf  into  that  ftate. 

Volition  is  a  modification  of  the  paffioft 
of  defire. 

Natural  liberty,  or,  as  It  is  more 
properly  called,  philosophical  liberty^ 
or  LIBERTY  OF  CHOICE,  is  a  powcr  of  doing 
an  adion  or  its  contrary,  all  the  previous  cir- 
cumftances  remaining  the  fame*. 

Or,  in  other  words,  natural  ilBERTt 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  i.  page  500,  o6lavo  j  2969 
quarto. 

<^  2  tonfifts 
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confifts  in  a  power  of  choofing  without  motive, 
where  motives  are  equal,  or  in  oppofition 
to  the  flrougeft  motive ^•^■. 

Motive,  in  this  difcuffion,  is  to  be  under- 
flood  in  its  moft  extenfive  ienfe  ;  it  exprefles- 
whatever  moves  or  influences  the  mind  in  its 
choice  :  it  includes  the  bias  of  the  mind  aa 
well  as  the  end  in  view  :  it  comprehends  both 
reafon  and  inclination,  and,  in  a  word,  every 
circumftance  immediately  previous  to  the  vo- 
lition, and  which  in  the  leaft  degree  contri- 
butes to  generate  the  choice.  It  is  of  great 
importance  in  this  controverfy,  in  order  to 
preclude  verbal  difputes,  to  keep  this  fenfe  of 
the  word  continually  in  viewf . 

Dr.  Reid  defines  the  liberty  of  a  mor^l 
agent  to  be,  "  a  power  over  the  determinations 
*'  of  his  own  will." 

This  definition  is  exceptionable.  It  im- 
plies that  the  will  forms  determinations,  and 
that  the  mind  may  ifitpleafcs  overrule  thefe 
determinations.  It  fuppofes  that  the  mind 
has  two  wills :  fir  ft,  the  will  to  form  voli- 
tions ;  and  fecondly,  the  will  which  governs 
thofe  volitions.     But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  it 

•  Dr.  Gregory's  Phllofophical  EfTays,  fed.  i.  pag€  3. 
t  Edwards  on  the.  Will,  page  7,  8. 
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may  be  afked,   What  governs  the  governing 
will*  ? 

Dr.  Reld's  definition,  however,  as  far  as  it 
is  intelligible,  feems  to  coincide  with  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  The  mind  in  all  circumftances 
might  have  chofen  differently  ;  and  he  ex- 
prefsly  contends  for  the  fuperiority  of  the 
mind  to  whatever  falls  under  the  definition  of 
motive  f. 

Mr.  Abraham  Tucker,  the  acute  author  of 
a  work,  intitled  The  Light  of  Nature  purfued, 
by  Edward  Search,  Efq.,  after  having  argued 
ftrenuoufly  againft  the  exiftence  of  a  liberty 
of  indifference,  that  is,  a  power  of  choofing 
without  regard  to  motive,  contends  for  the 
exiftence  of  free  will,  the  exercife  of  which 
he  conceives  "  to  be  only  a  particular  fpe- 
"  cies  of  action,  performed  in  raifing  up  ideas, 
"  or  fixing  them  in  the  mind,  which  fhall  de- 
"  termine  us  to  fuch  volitions  as  we  want/' 
And  he"  exprefsly  difavows  the  dodrine  of 
neceffity.  But  this  is  a  verbal  difpute.  The 
liberty  of  indifference  which  this  author  de- 
nies,   is  philofophical   liberty  ;  and  the  free 

*  Reidon  the  A£llve  Powers,  Eflay  iv.  ch.  i.  pag^  267. 
•f-  Reid,  ibid.  ch.  Iv. 

CL3  ^^*^^^ 
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ivill  for  which  he  pleads,  is  nothing  more  than 
liberty  of  acStion,  which  no  one  controverts^. 
The  only  queftion  in  dlfpute  between  the 
advocates  for  philofophical  liberty  and  the 
neceflarians,  Is  this :  Whether  volition  can 
take  place  independently  of  motive  ?  The 
libertarian  contends,  that  in  the  fame  previous 
circumftances,  and  with  views  and  inclina?- 
tions  precifely  the  fame,  a  different  choice 
jnay  be  made.  The  r.eceflarlan  denies  this, 
and  maintains  that  there  can  be  no  difierence 
ja  the  choice  without  a  correfpondent  differ- 
ence in  the  previous  ftate  of  the  mind,  that 
is,  in  the  judgment  or  the  inclination  of  the 
agent.  Iflrefolve  to  take  a  journey,  it  is 
becaufe  I  am  inclined  to  it,  or  have  a  reafoii 
for  it,  or  both.  While  this  ftate  of  mind 
continues  my  refolution  continues.  If  the 
refolution  is  laid  afide,  it  is  owing  to  a  pre- 
vious change  in  the  judgment,  or  in  the  in^ 
clination,  or,  as  we  commonly  exprofs  it,  the 
mind  is  altered.  If  this  poftulate  of  the  ne- 
cefTarians  be  granted,  the  controverfy  is  at  an 
end. 

*  Search's  Light  of  Nature   purfued,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi, 

fea.  34,35- 

Libertarians 
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Libertarians  differ  among  themfelves  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  this  "  felf-determin- 
**  ing  power,"  as  they  choofe  to  call  it.  Some 
extend  its  influence  to  all  voluntary  acSlions  ; 
pthers  limit  the  exercife  of  it  to  fome  mental 
operations  only  :  fuch,  for  example,  as  the 
^Q:  of  fufpending  the  choice,  of  deliberating, 
of  choofing  out  of  contending  motives,  and 
the  like. 

But  this  makes  no  difference  in  the  ftatc 
of  the  queftion.  Limit  the  felf-determining 
power  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  the  queftion 
ilill  recurs.  Can  you  fufpend,  deliberate,  &c. 
without  a  reafon  for  it,  without  inclination  to 
it,  and  where  you  have  the  ftrongeft  motives 
to  the  contrary'  ?  The  libertarian  replies 
Yes ;  the  neceflarian  No ;  and  upon  this 
fa£t  they  join  iflue. 

It  is  neceflary  to  keep  this  precife  ftate  of 
the  queftion  fteadily  in  view,  to  avoid  being 
mifled  by  the  declamation  of  either  party. 

The  reafon  why  liberty  of  choice  is  re- 
ftri£ted  by  fome  philofophers  to  mental  ope- 
rations, feems  to  be  this  :  that  the  dependence 
of  volition  upon  motive  in  voluntary  external 
adions,  is  fo  obvious  that  it  can  hardly  efcape 

Ct4  the 
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the  notice  of  the  moft  fiiperficlal  obferver,  fo 
that  few  who  pay  any  attention  to  what  is 
pafling  in  their  own  minds  will  call  it  in 
queftion.  But  the  influence  of  motives  in 
mental  operations,  is  more  fubtile  and  lefs 
eafily  diflinguirned.  Attentive  obfervatlon, 
however,  will  fufficiently  prove,  what  indeed 
we  might  with  reafon  antecedently  expe(9:, 
that  the  fame  faculty  is  governed  by  the  fame 
law,  in  its  lefs  obvious,  as  in  its  more  fenfible 
operations*. 

External  liberty,  or  liberty  of 
ACTION,  is  the  power  of  doing  what  we 
pleafe,  or  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  power 

*  Mr.  Locke  was  the  firft  philofopher  who  introduced 
this  curious  limitation  of  free  will  to  the  a£l  of  delibera- 
tion only.  Could  this  fagacious  writer  really  fall  into 
fucb  an  unaccountable  confufion  of  ideas  ?  Or  was  Mr. 
Locke  apprehenfive  that  if  he  avowed  neceflarianifm,  he 
fnouiJ  be  expofcd  to  the  invidious  charge  of  Hobbifm, 
and  atheifm  ?  Perhaps,  indeed,  Mr.  Locke  himfelf 
niicht  not  fee  the  reconcileablenefs  of  the  necefTity  of 
human  aclions  to  moral  agency  and  accountablenefs  j 
and,  through  a  virtuous  tliough  unneceflary  fear  of  moral 
confequences,  might  be  driven  to  this  mifeiable  refuge.— 
Locke's  Effay,  book  ii.  ch.  xxi.  W.  Belfham's  Eflays, 
Philofophical,  Hiftoricalj  and  Literary,  vol.  i.  No.  ii.  ed.  2. 

of 
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of  carrying  our   volitions  or  purpofes  into 
effedl. 

External  liberty  is  oppofed  to  com- 
pulsion from  external  force,  as  philofo- 
phical  liberty  is  to  neceflity,  or  the  definite 
influence  of  motives,  in  definite  circum fiances. 
Liberty  of  adion  may  exift  independently  of 
liberty  of  choice  ;  that  is,  the  mind  may  be 
wholly  unreftrained  in  the  execution  of  its 
volitions,  though  in  the  fame  circumftances 
it  could  not  have  made  a  different  choice ; 
liberty  of  choice  likewife,  if  it  exifts  at  all,  is 
perfectly  independent  of  liberty  of  adion*. 


SECTION  II. 
Arguments  in  favour  of  Pbilofophkal  Liberty. 

THE  libertarians  contend  that  man  pof- 
feffes  "  an  independent,  felf-governing,  felf- 
"  determining  power,  which  he  may  at  his 
"  own  difcretion  exert,  by  ading  either  ac- 

♦  Hartley  on   Man,  vol.   i.  page  501,  oclavo ;    296, 
quarto. 
Prieftley's  Uluftrations  of  Neceffity,  feci.  i. 
Palmer  on  Liberty,  iecl.  i. 

**  cording 
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"  cording  to  motives,  or  in  oppofition  to  mo« 
*'  tives,  or  without  any  motives  at  all*.'*  In 
other  words,  that  a  man  may  choofe  differ- 
ently, the  previous  circumftances  remaining 
the  fame. 

To  prove  the  exiftence  of  this  felf-deter- 
mining  power,  which  is  capable  of  choofmg 
and  acting  independently  of  motive, 

Firft,  an  appeal  is  made  to  coi^scious- 

KESSf. 

We 

•  Thefe  are  Dr.  Gregory's  words  in  the  paflagc  before 
referred  to  ;  and  they  contain  a  very  clear,  concifc,  and 
confiftent  ftatement  of  the  do£lrine  of  philofophical  li- 
berty. 

f  "  We  have  by  our  conftitut^on,"  fays  Dr,  Reid,  "  ^ 
**  natural  convidlion  or  belief  that  we  act  freely ;  a  con- 
*'  vi£lion  fo  early  and  fo  univerfal,  that  it  muft  be  the 
*'  refult  of  our  conftitution,  and  the  work  04  him  that 
*'  made  us."  **  The  genuine  di£late  of  our  natural  fa- 
**  culties  is  the  voice  of  God  no  lefs  than  what  he  reveals 
**  from  heaven ;  and  to  fay  that  it  is  fallacious,  is  to  impute 
"  a  lie  to  the  God  of  truth." — Eflay  on  Adive  Powers, 
P-age3'2. 

This  "  natural  conviclion  that  we  a£l  freely,"  is  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  the  natural  convl<5lion  which  every 
child  and  every  illiterate  perfon  feels,  that  the  earth  is  at 
reft,  and  that  the  fun  revolves.  The  folemn  air  with 
which  tlie  obfervation  is  introduced,  is  perfectly  ludicrous. 
Will  any  nian  of  reafon  and  r€ile<Slion  ferioufly  main- 
tain, 
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We  are  confclous,  it  is  faid,  that  we  do  in 
&(£l  fometimes  choofe  without  any  motive,  or 
where  motives  are  equal,  and  even  in  oppo- 
(ition  to  the  influence  of  motive. 

We  are  alfo  confcious,  that  in  every  in^ 
fiance  we  might  choofe  otherwife  than  we 
do. 

We  applaud  ourfelves  for  fome  adions, 
^nd  condemn  ourfelves  for  others ;  and  this 
felf-applaufe  and  felf-condemnation  is  founded 
pn  the  confcioufnefs  of  liberty  of  choice. 

Secondly,  Free  will  is  argued  from  com- 
mon SENSE  ;  that  is,  from  the  irrefiftible 
conviction  and  univerfal  confent  of  man- 
kind. 

I.  Very  few  have  denied  the  exigence  of 
liberty  of  phoice  even  in  theory*.     There 

have 

tain,  that  he  is  taught  "  by  the  roice  of  God"  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  circumftances  precifely  fimilar,  with  incli- 
nations and  views  in  every  refpecl  the  fame,  it  would  be 
in  his  power  to  qaake  a  different  choice  ?  Such  an  one 
may  conGflently  enough  "  defy  the  tribunal  of  reafon,  and 
**  laugh  at  the  artillery  of  the  logician  ;"  but  let  him  not 
at  the  fame  tin).e  affume  the  ftyle  and  character  of  a  phi- 
Jofopher. 

*  This  is  only  faying  that  there  have  been  few  philo- 
fophers  •,  the  great  mafs  of  mankind  content  themfelves 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  philofophical  fpeculations,  with 
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have  been  many  fatalifts,  but  few  necef- 
farians :  the  fatalifts  themfelves  abfurdly  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  fate  with  freedom. 

2.  All  men,  without  excepting  profelTed 
neceflarians  themfelves,  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  ACTING  upon  the  principles  of  li- 
berty, whatever  their  hypothetical  fpecu- 
lations  may  be. 

All  men  agree  in  applauding  fome  adions 
and  condemning  ethers ;  which  would  be 
abfurd,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  men  were 
deftitute  of  free  will. 

All  men  make  a  diftindtion  between  haiTn 
and  injury  :  for  example^  between  a  blow 
given  by  defign  and  one  occafioned  by  acci- 
dent. In  the  formei*  cafe  the  agent  is  be- 
lieved to  be  free,  and  to  have  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  avoided  giving  the  blow  :  in 
the  latter  cafe  there  was  no  intention  and  no 
liberty  ;    and  therefore,  though  the  hurt  and 

not  thinking  at  all  about  the  matter,  or  with  very  crude 
and  inconfiftent  ideas  upon  the  fubjeft.  There  have  been 
many  Ptolemeans,  but  few  Copernicans,  even  in  theory  ; 
and  of  thefe  few,  moft,  if  not  all,  have  fpoken,  and  a£led 
in  the  intercourfes  of  life,  as  if  the  earth  was  at  reft  and 
il\c  fun  moved.  Will  any  man  of  underftanding  be  con- 
vinced by  fuch  reafoning,  that  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem  is 
true,  and  the  Copernican  falfe  ?  •'^ 

the 
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the  fmart  is  the  fame  as  in  the  former,  the 
fufTerer  feels  no  refentment. 

The  laws  of  ail  nations  agree  to  punifh  an 
a<^ion  performed  by  a  man  in  pofTeflion  of 
reafon,  which  they  excufe  in  a  lunatic  :  the 
former  is  free,  the  latter  not. 

Thirdly,  The  exiftence  of  a  felf-determin- 
ing  power,  is  argued  from  the  absurd,  im- 
moral, impious,  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  philofophlcal  n'eceflity. 

1.  To  a<Sl  upon  the  principles  of  neceffity 
would  expofe  a  perfon  to  univerfal  ridicule 
and  contempt*. 

2.  The  dodrine  of  neceffity  fubverts  the 

*  Dr.  Gregory  has  been  pleafed  to  make  himfelf  very 
merry  at  the  expence,  as  he  imagines,  of  the  neceffarians, 
by  exhibiting  what  he  erroneoufly  fuppofes  to  be  the 
pra(^ical  effecSt  of  the  neceflariarrhypothefis.  Such  ridi- 
cule injures  no  one  but  its  author.  At  any  rate  the  pra'C- 
tical  neceffarian  is  as  confident  a  character  as  the  prac- 
tical freewiller.  What  does  Dr.  Gregory  think  would 
be  the  confequence,  if  men  were  to  a6l  fometimes 
**  according  to  motives/'  fometimes  "  in  oppofition  to 
"motives,"  and  fometimes  **  without  any  motive  at 
*' all  ?"  which  is  his  definition  of  free  will.  A  lunatic 
afylum  is  the  only  place  where  fuch  lawlefs  and  capri- 
cious beings  could  exift  in  fafety  either  to  themfelves  or 
others. — Dr.  Gregory's  EfTay,  fe61:.  xi.  page  249 — 266. 
Dr.  Crombie  on  Neceffity,  page  379— 382, 

argument 
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argument  for  the  divine  exiflence.  If  every 
thing  is  neceflary,  there  is  no  proper  agent  in 
the  univerfe,  no  proper  caufe  of  any  efFed: : 
therefore,  there  is  no  God*. 

3.  The  dodrine  of  philofophical  neceffity 
deftroys  the  diftindtion  between  natural  and 
moral  qualities  ;  it  annihilates  virtue  and  vice^ 
merit  and  demerit, 

4.  It  is  inconfiftent  with  all  moral  difci- 
pline  and  moral  government :  there  can  be 
no  proper  foundation  for  praife  or  blame  :  to 
reward  virtue  would  be  folly,  and  to  punifll 
vice  would  be  tyranny  and  injuftice.  Re-" 
morfe  for  the  moft  criminal  adions  would  bef 
abfurd ;  all  repentance  needlefs,  and  all  ex- 
hortations to  reformation  and  virtue,  nuga- 
tory. 

5.  All  the  declarations  in  fcrlpture  of  re- 
wards to  the  virtuous  are  abfurd  ;  all  ex- 
preffions  of  difpleafure  againft  vice,  and  all 
threatenings  of  punifhment  are  unjuft  ;  all 
profeflions  of  compaffion  for  fmners  are  in- 
fmcere;  all  exhortations  to  repentance,  and 
all  offers  of  mercy  addreffed  to  perfons  placed 
in  circumflances  in  which  it  is  impoflible  foi 

•  Dr.  Rcid  on  the  4dive  Powers,  page  289. 

6  cheiA 
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them  to  comply  with  fiich  exhortations,  are 
injury  and  infult* 

6,  Upon  the  fyftem  of  neceflity  God  is 
the  only  agent  in  the  univerfe,  and  the 
proper,  efficient  caufe  of  all  evil,  natural  and 
moral*. 


SECTION  III. 

DoBrine  of  NeceJJity,  —  Argument  from  Cori' 
fcioufnefs, 

THE  advocates  for  the  dodrine  of  ne- 
ceflity maintain  that  the  will  is  never  deter- 
mined without  a  motive,  and  that  motives 
always  influence  the  will  in  a  definite  and 
invariable  manner,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
choofe  the  action  A^  and  its  contrary  a^  the 
motives  or  previous  circumftances  remaining 
the  fame. 

Necessity  is  to  be  carefully  diftinguiflied 
from  COMPULSION,   from  which  it  is  eflen- 

^  Beattic  on  Truth,  part  ii.  ch.  ii. 
Prieftley  ai^ainft  Beattie,  ch*  v. 
Reid  on  A:.ive  ?owers>  elTay  iii. 
Gregory's  Lfiay   oa  the  Relation  between  Motive 
and  Adion,  &c. 

»  tially 
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tlally  difFerent.  Compulfion  Is  externa]  force 
operating  in  oppofition  to  judgment  or  incli- 
nation. Neceffity  excludes  all  foreign  con- 
troul,  and  allows  no  influence  but  that  of 
motive  in  the  extenfive  fenfe  already  defined^ 
including  the  bias  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
end  in  view.  The  will  is  as  effedtually  de- 
termined by  motives,  when  judgment  and 
inclination  concur  in  the  choice,  as  when 
there  is  a  conflict  of  oppofmg  motives,  and 
the  ftronger  prevails.  Nccefl^ity  by  no  means 
implies  any  reludance  in  the  mind  againfl 
the  choice  it  makes.  All  words  therefore 
which  feem  to  imply  external  force,  or  which 
convey  the  idea  of  a  will  oppofmg  the  will 
which  precedes  the  adion,  that  is,  of  two 
diftind  wills  exifting  together  in  the  mind, 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  tending  to  introduce 
confufion  into  the  fubjecl:.  For  this  reafon, 
it  is  improper  to  fpeak  of  the  irrefiflible  or 
the  invincible  power  of  motives,  and  of  the 
power  which  the  mind  has  over  its  own  de- 
terminations. 

The  fad  contended  for  is,  that  the  fame 

volitions  certainly  and  invariably  follow  the 

fame  motives  or  previous  circumflances,   and 

that  there  can  be  no  change  in  the  volition 

«  but 
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but  in  confequence  of  a  correfpondetit  change 
in  the  previous  circumftances,  that  is,'  in  the 
views  or  ftate  of  the  mind.' 

If  definite  voUtions  be  the  invariable  refult 
of  definite  previous  circumftances,  there  muft 
be  fome  reafon  for,  fome  caufe  of,  this  con- 
ftant  conjunction  of  motive  and  volition  :  this 
CAUSE,  known  or  unknowm,  is  called  neces- 
sity. The  w^ord  neceflity,  therefore,  like 
the  words  gravitation,  electricity,'  magnetifm, 
and  many  other?,  is  a  term  invented  to 
exprefs  the  undefined  caufe  of  a  known 
effed. 

It  has  been  quefiioned  whether  ,  motives 
are  phyfical  caufes  of  vohtions.  But  the  dif- 
pute  upon  this  fubjed;  is  trifling,  and  merely 
verbal.  Let  motives  be  denominated  at  plea- 
fure  mechanical,  phyfical,  or  moral  caufes,  or 
no  caufes  of  volition  at  all,  the  fadt  ftill  re- 
mains the  fame.  Definite  volitions  follow 
definite  motives,  with  the  fame  invariable 
conftancy  with  which  the  needle  follows  the 
magnet,  or  a  ftone  obeys  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. All  thefe  effects  follow  their  refpeiTtive 
preceding  circumftances  with  equal  certainty  ; 
but  no  intelligent  perfon  will  afcribe  pheno- 
mena fo  w^idely  difilrfnt   to   the  fame  caufes. 

R  Cufcom, 
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Cuftom,  the  arbltrefs  of  language,  has  appliea 
the  term  phyfical  to  effe(5ts  produced  upon 
involuntary  lubjedts,  and  to  the  caufes  by 
which  fuch  effedls  are  produced  5  but  to  the 
previous  circumftances  which  govern  the  will  j 
and  to  the  volitions  refulting  from  them,  it 
has  given  the  name  of  moral  caufes  and  ef- 
fecSts ;  and  the  diftin6^ion  is  fufEciently 
obvious  and  intelligible,  even  though  as 
the  neceflarians  contend,  moral  caufes 
are  evidently  as  invariable  in  their  opera- 
tion as  phyfical  ones.  As  to  the  mode  in 
which  caufes,  either  phyfical  or  moral,  ope- 
rate to  produce  their  refpedive  effeds,  it  is 
beyond  the  comprehenfion  of  the  human  in- 
telled :  but  tiiis  will  be  the  fubjed  of  future 
difquifition. 

The  dodrine  of  necessity,  aflerting  fim- 
ply  the  conflant  invariable  conjundion  of 
motive  with  volition,  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  been  denominated  by  the  lefs  in- 
vidious name  of  certainty  ;  but  an  im- 
partial inquirer  after  truth  will  learn  to  dived 
himfelf  of  verbal  prejudices,  and  to  attend 
folely  to  fad  and  argument*. 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  i.  fed.  3 <  4. 

The 
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The  firft  argument  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  neceflity,   is   derived    froiii   dON- 

iSCIOUSNESSo 

I.  We  are  confcious  that  we  never  do  nor 
Can  form  a  volition,  or  perform  a  voluntary 
adion,  without  an  affignable  motive. 

If  we  really  poflers  this  boafted  felf-deter--_ 
minihg  power,  and  if  this  faculty  lies,  as  we 
are  aiTared  it  does,  at  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  agency  and  accountablenefs,  its  exift» 
ience  may  be  eafijy  afcertained.  Let  the  ex- 
periment be  tried  :  let  a  man  attempt  to  per- 
form a  voluntary  a(5>ion  without  a  motive ; 
to  walk,  for  example,  or  to  fpeak,  or  to  flrike 
a  blow.  He  will  nnd  it  impoflible.  He  will 
find  it  as  eafy  to  move  a  mountain  from  its 
bafe  as  to  rife  from  his  chair  by  a  fovereign 
di6\  of  the  will,  without  either  reafon  or  in- 
clination for  the  choice;  Of  this  fad:  we  have 
fo  clear  a  confcioufnefs,  that  many  Fiberta- 
-rians  themfelves  allow  it,  though  not  very 
confidently  with  the  definition  of  free  will, 
or   with   the    notion    of  a    felf-determining 

power*. 

2.  V/e 

*  The   libertarians  complain    that   the    necefTarians 
misftate  their  dodlrine,  and  reprefent  them -as  totally  de- 

R  2  nyipg 
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2.  We  are  alfo  confclous  that  the  vigour 
of  the  adtion  is  uniformly  proportioned  to. 
the  vigour  of  the  motive. 

If  the  motive  be  feeble  the  volition  is  lan- 
guid, and  hardly  rifes  above  a  flate  of  indif- 
ference ;  if  the  motive  be  ftrong,  if  reafon 
and  .inclination  concur  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  prompt  the  mind  to  action,  the  volition  is 
proportionably  vigorous  and  adtive  ;  if  there 
be  an  oppofition  of  motives,  the  vigour  of 
the  choice  is  proportioned  to  the  excefs  of 
the  preponderating  motive. 

Hying  the  influence  of  motives.  This  charge  againft  the 
neceflarians  is  unfounded.  The  faiSt  is,  that  they  have 
no  controverfy  with  the  advocates  for  plillofophical  li- 
berty, as  far  as  the  influence  of  motives  is  admitted  by 
them.  But  libertarians  contend  for  the  exiftence  of 
what  they  call  a  felf-determining  power,  fiipetior  to 
whatever  falls  under  the  definition  of  motive,  which  may 
adl  arbitrarily  either  in  concurrence  with  motive,  or  in 
oppofition  to  it.  Some  maintain  that  this  power  is  fre- 
quently exerted,  others  that  its  operations  are  very  rare> 
and  even  rellri£l:ed  to  certain  narrow  limits.  The  necef- 
farian  philofopher  utterly  denies  the  exiftence  of  any  fueh 
power,  in  any  fliape,  and  in  every  degree  ;  and  it  is  againfl 
this  power,  and  this  alone,  that  all  his  arguments  are  le- 
velled, whether  it  be  fuppofed  to  exert  itfelf  iri  every  xd^ 
luntarya£l,  or  only  in  one  among  ten  thouiand. — Search's 
Light  of  Nature  purfucd,  vol.  i.  ch.  6.  feet.  22 — 33. 
paofc*  1 4.(5?  &;c. 

^.      lit 
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3.  In  proportion  as  motives  approach  to 
equality,  the  choice  becomes  more  difficult  ; 
it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  therefore,  that  if 
they  were  perfectly  equal  no  choice  could  be 
made. 

It  is  objed:ed,  that,  in  fad:,  we  often  do 
choofe  out  of  equal  things :  for  example,  out 
of  a  number  of  guineas  laid  upon  the  table, 
frefli  from  the  mint,  I  can  feled:  one  in  pre- 
ference to  the  reft,  though  there  is  no  afTign- 
able  reafon  for  the  preference.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  although  the  cafe  of  equal  mo- 
tives is  often  imagined,  it  very  feldom  occurs 
in  fa6t.  The  flighteft  confideration  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  turn  the  fcale  where  the  balance  of 
motives  is  perfectly  even.  In  the  cafe  fup- 
pofed,  I  take  the  guinea  which  firft  attracts 
the  eye,  or  which  lies  neareft  or  moft  con- 
venient to  the  hand,  or  the  like.  And  if  we 
accuftom  ourfelves  to  clofe  reflexion,  we  (hall 
find,  that  in  every  cafe  where  the  obje<Sts  of 
choice  are  perfectly  equal,  there  is  fomething 
in  the  ftate  of  the  mind  which  leads  it  to  fix 
upon  one  in  preference  to  the  other. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  all  the  obfer- 

vations   ftated  above,   and   all  the  appeals  to 

confcioufnefs    in    favour  of  the   doctrine  of 

R  3  neceffity. 
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neceflity,  apply  to  voluntary  operations  of  the 
mind,  to  fufpending  the  choice,  comparing, 
deliberating,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
ternal actions. 

To  aflert,  that  though  the  volition  does  in 
facfi  uniformly  correfpond  with  the  motive, 
or  the  previous  circumftances,  it  might  ne- 
verthelefs  in  every  inftance  have  proved 
otherwife ;  and  that  the  mind  had  a  power 
in  every  cafe  of  making  a  different  choice,  is 
perfectly  gratuitous ;  and  it  concedes  all  for 
which  the  advocates  for  neccffity  think  it 
worth  while  to  contend,  viz.  the  conftant 
conjundion  of  the  motive  with  the  volition  : 
and  few  will  maintain  that  con^^ant  uniform 
conjundion  does  not  imply  neceffary  con^ 
nexion*. 


SECTION  IV. 

jirgument  from  Cattfe  and  Effc£f, 

THE  SECOND  argument  in  favour  of  the 
neceflity  of  human  actions,  is   taken   from 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  i. 
Priefiley's  Illuftrations,  fed.  i. 

6  the 
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the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
following  obfervations  will  illuftrate  this 
proof : 

1.  Certain  confequents  are  found  by  ob- 
fer\^ation  invariably  to  follow  certain  antece-* 
dents.  A  ftone  projected  falls  to  the  ground. 
Iron  finks  in  water.  A  balance  fupporting 
equal  weights  ftands  at  an  equilibrium. 
When  the  fun  is  in  cancer  the  days  arc 
long  and  the  w^eather  warm.  A  perfon  who 
forms  a  part  of  the  eledtric  circuit  feels  the 
cle<flric  fhock  when  the  jar  is  difcharged. 

2.  In  thefe  cafes  the  antecedent  circum- 
flances  are  faid  to  be  the  cause,  and  the 
confequents  the  effect.  Thus  the  equality 
of  weights  is  the  caufe  of  the  equilibrium  ; 
the  fun  is  the  caufe  of  heat  and  light  ;  and 
the  difcharge  of  the  jar  the  caufe  of  the 
eledric  fhock. 

3.  Philofophers  who  fludy  with  attention 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  antecedent  circumftances  than 
ignorant  perfons,  and  form  a  diiferent  and 
more  correct  judgment  of  the  caufes  of  thofe 
phenomena.  Thus,  con;mon  people  fuppofe 
that  the  rifmg  of  the  fun  produces  day  :  the 
philofopher,  more  correiftly,  afcribes  the  effedt 

.      R  4  to 
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to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis. 
The  circumftances  really  previous  to  the  ef- 
fe<f^,  whether  known  or  unknown,  are  con- 
fidered  as  the  proper  caufes  of  the  efFed.    - 

4.  The  invariable  connexion  between  an- 
tecedents and  confequents  gradually  pro- 
duces an  aflbciatlon  of  ideas  fo  fixpd,  as  to 
excite  a  firm,  unhefitating  expedation  of  the 
confequents  wherever  the  antecedents  are  ob- 
fervea  to  occur.  We  uniformly  expert  that 
the  diflocation  of  a  limb  will  produce  pain, 
and  that  the  return  of  the  fun  to  Capricorn 
\vill  produce  winter. 

5.  From  the  uniform  conjunction  of  ante- 
cedents and  confequents,  we  always  infer 
that  there  mufl  be  fome  fufficient  reafon  for 
this  conjun6lion;  or,  in  other  words,  that  con- 
ftant  conjundion  implies  neceflary  connexion, 
whether  we  are  able  to  difcover  this  connexion 
or  not.  There  is  fome  reafon  why  water  runs 
down  hill,  why  iron  finks,  and  cork  floats  upon 
water,  why  heat  difiolves,  and  cold  congeals. 

6.*  If  the  effed  produced  is  different  from 
what  we  have  been  ufed  to  exped,  we  im- 
mediately conclude  that  there  is  fome  change 
in  the  previous  circumftances  :  if  all  the  pre- 
vious circumftances  appear  to  be  the  fame, 
8  the 
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the  efFecft  is  miraculous,  and  produced  by  a 
power  which  counteracts  the  eftablifhed  laws 
of  nature  :  if  all  the  circumftances  remain 
the  fame,  and  no  fuperior  power  is  intro- 
duced, we  hefitate  not  to  fay  that  a  variation 
in  the  effecl:  is  a  natural  impofTibility  :  for  the 
fame  previous  circumftances  cannot  produce 
an  effect  and  its  contrary ;  they  cannot  caufe 
thefame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.  If  iron 
is  faid  to  float  upon  the  furface  of  water,  we 
immediately  conclude  that  it  refts  upon  a  fub- 
flance  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  w^ater,  or 
that  it  is  fupported  by  miraculous  power : 
if  both  thefe  are  denied,  we  pronounce  the 
fadt  an  impoflibility. 

7.  Definite  volitions  are  found  by  expe- 
rience to  follow  definite  ftates  of  mind,  as  in- 
variably as  natural  phenomena  follow  their 
known  antecedents. 

S.  The  obfervation  of  this  fdCt  generates 
the  fame  unhefitating  expectations  of  definite 
actions  in  definite  circumftances,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  natural  phenomena.  Every  one  ex- 
pe«£ts  that  an  avaricious  man  will  embrace  any 
favourable  opportunity  of  increafing  his 
wealth  ;  that  an  ambitious  man  wmII  feek  the 
beft  means  to  gratify  his  luft  of  power;  and  that 

the 
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the  benevolent  man  will  rejoice  in  opportu-* 
nities  of  relieving  mifery  and  doing  good. 
If  expectations  of  events  depending  iipv-'n  in- 
telligent agents  are  not  fo  uniform  as  the 
expectations  of  natural  phenomena  from  de- 
finite previous  circumftances,  it  is  not  be- 
caufe  we  fufpedt  that  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances different  volitions  may  be  generated, 
but  becaufe  we  cannot  enter  precifely  into  the 
views  of  the  agent,  nor  perceive  the  exaCt 
ftate  of  his  mind. 

9.  Hence  it  follows,  that  upon  principle* 
precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  upon  which  we 
reafon  and  judge  in  the  cafe  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, STATES  OF  MIND  AND  MOTIVES 
may  be  called  causes  ;  and  volitions, 
EFFECTS  ;  necessary  CONNEXION  may 
be  argued  from  constant  conjunction*; 
and  a  variation  in  the  volition,  when  the  pre- 
vious circumftances  remain  precifely  the  fame, 
is  either  a  miracle  or  an  impossibility. 
For  example,  that  Judas,  under  the  influence 
of  the  fame  bad  pafTions,  and  with  the 
fame  expectations  of  gain  and  of  impunity, 
fhould  have  formed  any  other  volition  than 
that  of  betraying  his  mafter,  was  impoflible. 
Had  lie  aCted  differently,  it   muft  have  been 

either 
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either  becaufe  he  relented,  that  is,  becaufe 
there  was  a  change  in  the  ftate  of  his  mind, 
or  becaufe  his  volition  was  fupernaturally 
controuled.  But  that  the  very  fame  ftate  of 
mind  which  prompted  him  to  the  commiflion 
of  the  crime,  fhould  alfo  prompt  him  to  ab- 
ftain  from  it,  is  a  natural  impolTibility,  it  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms*. 

10.  This  reafoning  appears  to  be  irrefra- 
gable with  regard  to  the  production  of  any 
volition  A,  and  its  contrary  a;  and  even 
with  regard  to  any  volitions  A  and  B, 
which,  though  not  oppofite,  are  in  the  view 
of  the  mind  unequal.  The  fame  ftate  of 
mind  which  generates  the  one  cannot  give 
birth  to  the  other.  But  it  does  not  hold  with 
equal  force  againft  the  feledion  of  one  objedt 
out  of  many,  A,  A,  &c.  which  are  perfedly 
equal.  I  fee  no  fufficient  reafon  why  the 
fame  ftate  of  mind  which  generates  one  may 
not  generate  the  other.      In  other  words, 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  il.  {cG^.  iii. 
Hume's  Effays,  vol.  ii.  feet.  vii.  viii. 
Hartley  on  Man,  page  347,  quarto. 
Pricftley's  Illuftrations,  fe£t.  ii. 

Correfpondencc  with  Price,  p.  294,  295. 

W.  Belftiam's  Effays,  vol.  i.  eflay  i. 

the 
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the  reafoning  does  not  hold  agahift  a  power 
of  choofing  one  out  of  equal  obje6ts,  where 
there  is  fuflicient  reafon  for  choofing  onc,but 
no  reafon  for  a  preference  of  one  above  an- 
other. 

That  what  Is  called  the  liberty  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  the  power  of  choofing  out  of  equal 
objeds,  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  human 
mind,  we  know'by  experience,  and  efpecially 
by  the  argument  from  the  divine  prefcience, 
which  neceffarily  excludes  all  contingency. 
But  that  fuch  a  power,  though  to  us  incon- 
ceivable, is  in  itfelf  poffible,  and  that  it  may 
exift  in  the  Supreme  Being,  and  even  that  he 
has  in  fome  cafes  adlually  exercifed  this  li- 
berty, appears  to  me  highly  probable. 

That  the  power  of  choofmg  out  of  equal 
objects  is  a  perfection,  none  will  difpute  ;  for 
without  it,  in  certain  fuppofable  cafes,  the 
Deity  could  not  a6t  at  all,  or  muft  neceffarily 
choofe  the  inferior  object  when  the  fuperior 
was  equally  in  his  view,  for  want  of  power 
to  make  a  choice  amongft  equals.  For  in- 
ffance,  if  two  or  more  fyftems  equally  good, 
and  better  than  which  could  not  exill,  were 
at  the  fame  time  prefent  to  the  divine  con- 
templation, it  would  either  be  impoffible  for 

God 
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God  to  a6t  at  all,  or  he  muft  neceflarily  cliooi'c 
a  fyftem  of  inferior  excellence,  in  preference 
to  any  one  of  thefe.  But  this  difficulty  could 
have  no  place  if  he  poflefles,  as  no  doubt  he 
does,  a  power  of  choofing  one  out  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  fyliems  all  equally  worthy 
of  his  attributes. 

Tt  may  be  faid,  that  the  poffibility  of  equal 
objects  cannot  be  proved,  i^greed  :  but  nei- 
ther can  the  contrary  be  proved,  and  therefore 
it  ought  not  to  be  alTumed  as  a  fa£l.  Ap- 
pearances are  favourable  to  the  fuppofition  of 
equal  objects  of  choice.  For  example,  whe- 
ther a  cubic  inch  of  water  fhould  have  been 
placed  originally  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  ?  whether  a  blade  of  grafs  fhould 
grow  in  England  or  in  China  ?  and  the  like. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  there  can  be  only  one 
heft  ;  but  this  is  a  grammatical  quibble.  By 
the  bell  puilible  fyftem,  is  meant  a  fyilem,  a 
better  than  which  could  not  have  been  chofcn: 
and  this  is  all  that  any  argument  can  prove  to 
exid. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  liberty  of  in- 
difference, though  a  perfection,  is  only  a  na- 
tural attribute,  it  is  not  a  moral  excelltnce. 
There  can  be  no  merit,  though  there  may  be 

ereac 
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great  advantage,  in  a  power  of  choofing  out 
of  equal  things.  Where  there  is  a  real  dif- 
ference in  the  objedls  of  choice,  it  is  the  ho- 
nour of  God  to  be  littiited  by  his  wifdom 
and  his  goodriefs  to  the  choice  of  that  which 
is  beft,  and  moft  worthy  of  his  character :  and 
this  the  libertarian  philofophers  are  as  ready 
to  allow  as  the  necelTarians  themfelves*. 

The  prefcience  of  God  excludes  the  liberty 
of  indifference  from  all  his  rational  creatures^ 
as  well  as  from  mankind.  For  under  the  go- 
vernment of  God  no  event  can  be  contingent. 
And  thus  liberty  of  choice,  in  the  only  cafe  in 
which  liberty  is  a  perfedion,  is  left  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  Caufe  of  allcaufes^ 
and  the  only  proper  Agent  in  the  univerfef. 

*  Clarke  Dem.   prop,  xii,      Boyle's  Lectures,   folios 
vol.  ii.  page  50,  51. 
Correfp.  Price  and  Prieftley,  page  395,  396. 
Cooper's  Trails,  No.  2. 
Reid  on  A^live  Powers,  page  292. 
■|*     Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  leaft  of  our  concerns,  fince  from  the  leaft 
The  greateft  oft  originate, — could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  difpofe 
One  lawlefs  particle  to  thwart  his  plan,-^ 
Then  God  might  be  furprifed  ;  and  unforefeen 
Contingcnce  might  alarm  him,  and  difturb 
The  fmooth  and  equal  courfe  of  his  affairs. 

CoWPER. 

The 
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The  libertarians  have  univerfally  afcribed 
to  the  Deity  the  power  of  choofing  out  of 
equal  objects.  The  neceflarian  philofophers 
have  argued  obfcurely,  not  to  fay  inconGfl- 
ently,  upon  this  fubjett,  and  have  often  fub- 
ftituted  affertion  for  proof. 

Leibnitz  exprefsly  denies  the  pofTibility  of 
the  exiftence  of  two  things  perfed:ly  equal^ 
becaufe  it  would  be  impofTible  to  place  them 
in  any  part  of  fpace  :  and  he  affirms,  that  if 
there  was  not  a  beft  amongft  all  worlds  God 
would  not  have  made  any.  Dr.  Hartley  * 
declines*  giving  any  anfwer  to  the  queftion 
whether  God  might  have  made  a  different 
univerfe  eqaally  perfe(St  with  that  which  now 
exifts?  He  fays,  "  One  cannot  in  the  leaft  prc- 
**  tend  either  to  deny  or  to  affirm  this  kind  of 
**  freedom  in  God."  Mr.  Cooper  aflerts,  page 
156,  that  there  can  be  but  one  bejl ;  but  this, 
as  I  have  before  oLferved,  is  either  a  mere 
Verbal  argument,  or  a  c^ratuitous  affertionf . 

Dr.  Prieftley,  in  his  controverfy  with  Dr. 
Price,  allows,  perhaps  inadvertently,  that  God 
is  a  felf-moving  and  felf-determining  Being, 

*  Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  page  93— 95,  121— 123,   173 
—  177.     App.  page  251—257. 

t  Vol.  ii.  page  36^  odavo  j  331,  quarto. 

Correfpi 
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Correfp.  page  105,  147,  and  his  acute  op- 
ponent triumphs  very  much  in  this  apparent 
concefTion,  page  ;^^o.  But  Dr.  Prieftley,  in 
his  reply,  page  395,  explains  himfeif  as 
meaning  nothing  more  than  that  "  Gou  is  the 
*■*  firil:  caufe  and  mover  of  all  things."  And  he 
exprefsly  reprobates  the  idea  of  afcribing.  a 
felf-determining  power  to  the  Divine  Being; 
"  meaning  by  it  that  he  ads  v^rithout  a  mo- 
"  tive."  And  as,  page  404  he  calls  the 
power  of  choofing  where  motives  are  equal, 
**  the  abfurdity  of  determining  without  a  mo-' 
'"  tive,"  and  thinks  that  the  "fame  conftitiition 
*'  of  mind  would  enable  a  perfon  to  determine 
"  contrary  to  all  motive,"  he  wotild,  no  doubt, 
uponthe  fame  principles,  deny  to  the  Deify  the 
liberty  of  indiflerence,  though  he  no  where, 
as  far  as  I  can  recoiled,  ftates  his  opinion  ex- 
plicitly upon  that  queftion. 

SECTION   V. 

Ol^je&ions  agahijl  Ph'ilofopJjical  Liberty. , 

THE  THIRD  argument  in  favour  of  phi- 

lofoDhical  neceffitv  arifes  from  the  abfurd  and 

and   PERNICIOUS  CONSILQUiZNCES    cf  philo- 

fophical  libertv. 

1.   Phib- 


OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  LIBERTY.       2^J 
I.  Philofophical  liberty  fuppofes  either  that 

an  EFFECT  EXISTS  WITHOUT  A  CAUSE,  OR 
THAT  AN  INFINITE  PRECESSION  OF  VOLI- 
TIONS is  neceffary  to  every  operative  volition. 

When  a  volition  rifes  in  the  mind,  it  is 
either  produced  by  motive,  or  it  riles  of  it- 
felf,  or  it  is  the  effect  of  an  antecedent  vo- 
lition. 

If  it  is  produced  by  motive,  this  is  necef- 
fity  ;  if  it  rifes  of  itfelf,  it  is  an  effecSt  without 
a  caufe  ;  if  it  is  the  refult  of  a  previous  vo- 
lition, this  previous  volition  muft  either  rife 
of  itfelf,  or  be  fuggefted  by  motive,  or  the  ef- 
fedl  of  an  antecedent  volition,  and  fo  on  ad 
infinitum  ;  which  is  abfurd. 

Some  have  contended,  that  the  mind 
choofes  the  motive  by  which  it  will  be  in- 
fluenced when  various  and  oppofmg  motives 
are  prefented  to  its  view :  but  this  is  only 
fuppofmg  a  volition  preceding  the  volition 
which  produces  the  adtion  ;  and  by  parity  of 
reafon  this  volition  requires  an  antecedent 
volition,  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum  ;  fo  that  every 
diftinct  operative  volition  requires  an  infinite 
precefTion  of  volitions  to  produce  it*. 

n.  Philofophical 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  ii.  [eCt.  iv. 

s  Pfieftlcy's 
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II.  Philosophical  liberty,  as  ftated 
by  fome  of  its  ableft  advocates,  is  OF  little 
USE  ;  for  it  is  limited  to  a  cafe  which  very 
feldom  if  ever  occurs,  namely,  that  in  which 
motives  are  perfectly  equal*. 

III.  Philosophical  liberty  con- 
founds the  distinction  between  vir- 
tue AND  VICEf. 

upon  this  hypothefis,  a  being  acting  from 
the  belt  principles,  difpofitions,  and  habits,  is 
incapable  of  virtue  if  delHtute  of  liberty ; 
and  a  bein^  adling  under  the  influence  of  the 
worft  principles  and  affedlions,  is  in  like  man- 
ner incapable  of  vice.  The  eflence,  there- 
fore, of  virtue  and  vice  confifts  in  liberty.  But 
philofophical  liberty  bears  an  equal  relation  to 
all  voluntary  adlions  ;  therefore  all  voluntary 
actions  are  equally  good  or  evil;  that  is,  there  is 
no  moral  diftindion  between  one  a£tion  and 
another. 

For  example,   benevolence  without  liberty 

Prieftley's  Illuftrations,  feci.  iv. 

-        Correfpondence  with  Price,  page  344 — 

348,  381—385. 

*  Price  and  Prieflley,  page  340 — 349,  381 — 405. 

f  *'  If  a  man  had  no  power,"  that  is,  free  will,  "  he 
**  could  neither  be  wife  nor  foolifh,  virtuous  nor  vicious." 
— Reid  on  Active  Powers,  page  328. 

4  is 
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is  no  virtue  ;  malignity  without  liberty  is 
no  vice.  Both  are  equally  in  a  neutral  ftate. 
Add  a  portion  of  liberty  to  both  ;  benevo- 
lence inftantly  becomes  an  eminent  virtucj 
and  malignity  an  odious  vice.  That  is,  if  to 
equals  you  add  equals,  the  wholes  will  be 
unequal.  '  By  parity  of  reafon,  if  to  each 
of  two  equal  veflels  filled  with  pure  water 
you  add  a  grain  of  fait,  one  will  be  converted 
into  a  falutary  draught,  the  other  into  a  deadly 
poifoft  ;  or  if  to  each  end  of  a  balance  fuf- 
pended  in  equilibrio  you  add  an  equal 
weight,  you  deftroy  the  equilibrium.  Than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd. 

IV.  The  DOCTRINE  of  a  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL FREE  WILL  IS  DANGEROUS  TO  VIRTUE. 

1.  As  it  makes  virtue  and  vice  to  confift  in 
fomething  different  from,  and  indeed  inde- 
pendent on,  motive,  habit,  and  character,  it 
tends  to  diminifh  the  attention  which  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  difcipline  of  the  mind,  to  the 
formation  of  right  principles,  and  to  the  ac- 
quifition  of  virtuous  habits. 

2.  A  belief  in  a  felf-determining  power 
will  encourage  an  inexperienced  andthought- 
lefs  perfon  to  venture,  if  curiofity  or  incli- 
nation prompt,  into  circumftances  of  tempta- 

s   2  tie 
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tion  and  danger,  becaufe  he  conceives  that  he 
is  poflefTed  "of  a  power  fulEcient  to  vanquifh 
every  motive  to  vice  ;  and  if  his  virtue  has 
been  fubdued  ever  fo  often,  he  has  no  fear  of 
expofing  himfelf  to  the  fame  trials,  becaufe  he 
beheves  that  in  circuniftances  precifely  the 
fame  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent choice.  And  experience  proves  that 
multitudes  are  daily  falling  vi(3:ims  to  this 
dangerous  felf-delufion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  neceflarian  who  is 
true  to  his  principles,  knows  that,  whatever 
be  the  force  of  virtuous  principles,  and  the 
(lability  of  virtuous  habits,  there  are  tempta- 
tions v/hich  will  overpower  the  mod  con- 
fummate  virtue,  and  therefore  he  will  not 
needlefsly  expofe  himfelf  to  any.  And  if  he 
has  found  by  experience  that  in  any  given 
circumftances  his  virtuous  refolutions  have 
failed,  being  aflured  by  his  principles  that  in 
the  fame  circumftances  he  will  inevitably  3(9: 
again  in  the  fame  manner,  he  will  fee  that  hi« 
only  fecurity  confifts  in  avoiding  temptation*. 

*  Mrs.  Macaulay's  Lett,  on  Education,  page  485 — 490. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Obje&ions  agahijl  Philofoph'ical  Liberty 
co7itinued, 

V.  Philosophical  liberty  is  incon- 
sistent WITH  MORAL  DISCIPLINE;  it 
confounds  all  moral  diftin^tions ;  and  where- 
ever  it  exifts  it  fubverts  the  foundation  of 
approbation  and  difapprobation,  of  praife  and 
blame,  of  reward  and  puniftiment. 

Three  cafes  only  can  be  fuppofed.  An  in- 
telligent and  voluntary  agent  may  be  per- 
fe(fcly  free,  and  indifferent  to  all  motive  ;  or 
perfectly  neceflary,  and  uniformly  governed 
by  motive  ;  or  his  condud;  may  be  regulated 
partly  by  motive,  and  partly  by  the  felf-de- 
termining  power. 

^  Case  I.  If  any  intelligent  agent  is  philo-< 
fophically  free-,  and  pcrfe61:ly  indifferent  to 
all  motive,  fuch  an  agent  is  not  a  proper  fub- 
jedt  either  of  approbation  or  dilapprobation, 
of  praife  or  blame,  of  reward  or  punifhment. 

I.  Such  a  being  performs  an  action  which 

is  regarded  as   morally  good  ;    he  feeds  the 

s  3  hungry, 
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hungry,  he  clothes  the  naked,  he  vifits  the 
prifoner.  But  he  is  not  therefore  deferving 
of  APPROBATION.  For  approbation  is  a 
pleating  emotion  of  the  mind,  arifmg  from 
the  perception  of  adions  which  indicate,  or 
are  believed  to  indicate,  good  difpofitions, 
and  a  good  defign.  But  by  hypothecs  the 
agent  in  queftion  is  void  of  both.  Neither 
is  he  a  proper  fubjed  of  praise;  for  praife 
is  nothing  more  than  the  expreffion  of  appro- 
bation. Nor  V70uld  it  be  of  any  ufe  to  re- 
ward an  agent  perfectly  free ;  for,  being 
wholly  indifferent  to  motive,  reward  would 
neither  influence  him  to  the  repetition  of  vir- 
tuous adtions,  nor  would  it  ftimulate  other 
agents  fimilarly  conftituted  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

2.  Let  an  agent  philofophically  free  per- 
form an  a<Stion  commonly  regarded  as  cri- 
minal ;  let  him  voluntarily  kill  an  innocent 
man,  or  let  him  fet  fire  to  his  neighbour's 
houfe.  There  is  no  ground  for  moral  dis- 
approbation. For  difapprobation  is  a 
painful  ftate  of  mind  excited  by  the  per- 
ception of  condu<9:,  which  indicates  or  is 
thought  to  indicate  bad  difpofitions  or  bad 
defigns ;  but  the  agent  in  queftion  is  inca- 
pable 
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pable  of  either.  It  would  be  abfurd  to 
BLAME  him,  for  blame  is  only  the  expreflion 
of  difapprobation.  It  would  be  unjuft  to 
PUNISH  him,  for  puniihment  would  have  no 
effeO:  either  to  reclaim  the  fufferer,  or  to 
deter  other  beings  fimilarly  conftituted,  from 
fimilar  mifchief:  and  to  punifh  with  any- 
other  view  is  not  juftice,  but  revenge.  Such 
a  being  ought  to  be  retrained  by  force  from 
doing  further  injury  to  himfelf  or  others  :  but 
this  is  not  puniihment  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  word,  any  more  than  the  confinement  of 
a  lunatic. 

Case  II.  An  intelligent  being  may  be  a 
perfedly  neceflary  agent,  invariably  influ- 
enced by  the  perception  of  motives  to  make 
a  definite  choice  in  definite  circumfiances. 
Such  an  agent  is  the  proper  fubjedt  of  moral 
difcipline. 

If  fuch  a  being  perform  an  adlion  morally 
right,  if,  prompted  by  compaffion,  he  vifit 
the  fick,  relieve  the  poor,  and  protect  the 
fatherlefs,  he  is  worthy  of  approbation  ; 
he  has  performed  a  virtuous  action,  from  a 
virtuous  motive,  from  the  beft  difpofition 
and  with  the  beft  defign.  He  is  therefore 
s  4  entitled 
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entitled  to  praise,  the  expreffion  of  moral 
approbation.  And  if  his  virtue  be  rewarded 
by  the  fuccefs  of  his  exertions,  by  the  appro- 
bation of  confcience,  by  the  applaufe  of  the 
virtuous  and  the  wife,  by  the  bleifing  of 
heaven,  or  in  any  other  fuitable  and  confpi- 
cuous  manner,  it  will  in  fuch  an  agent 
ftrengthen  the  motives  to  virtue,  and  will  alfo 
ftimulate  other  beings  whofe  moral  confti- 
tution  is  fimilar  to  his  own,  to  imitate  his  vir- 
tuous example.  A  neceflary  agent  therefore  is 
the  proper  fubje61  of  approbation,  praife,  and 
reward. 

Again,  if  fuch  a  being  perform  an  adlion 
denominated  vicious,  if  moved  by  envy  he 
calumniate  his  neighbour,  if  prompted  by 
avarice  he  defraud  the  orphan  ,  and  opprefs 
the  poor,  or  if  ftimulated  by  malice  he  de- 
light in  mifchief,  his  charad:er  and  condu6l 
mud  be  viewed  with  the  higheft  disappro- 
bation by  every  moral  agent  who  is  capable 
of  difcerning  the  malignity  of  his  heart,  and 
the  wickednefs  of  his  defigns.  And  the 
greater  the  afcendancy  of  thefe  odious  difpo- 
fitions,  the  lefs  inclination  or  defire  there  is  to 
refill  them,  the  more  deteftable  the  charader 
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of  the  agent,  and  the  greater  the  difappro- 
bation  it  excites. 

But  the  expreflion  of  this  difapprobatloo  is 
BLAME.  And  if  fuch  a  being  is  punished 
by  the  mifery  of  a  difordered  mind  and  the 
torture  of  felf- reproach,  by  the  failure  of  his- 
vicious  purpofes,  and  by  the  contempt  and 
indignation  of  mankind,  and  if  his  vices 
Ihould  incur  the  pofitive  penalties  of  juft  and 
equitable  laws,  th^  fufferings  of  the  offender 
would  tend  to  reftrain  his  vices,  to  bring  hira 
to  thoughtfulnefs,  reflexion,  contrition  and 
repentance ;  and  the  punifhment  thus  in- 
flid:ed  upon  him  would  deter  others  in  fiinilar 
circumftances  from  a  fimilar  condudl,  left  they 
fhould  incur  a  fimilar  fate.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a  neceflary  agent  is  the  proper  fubject  of 
difapprobation,  blame  and  punifhment.  To 
affirm  that  fuffering  applied  to  neceflary 
agents,  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  punifhmeiit, 
which  always  fuppofes  free  agency,  meaning 
by  this  philofophical  liberty,  is  begging  the 
queftion. 

Case  III.  An  intelligent  agent  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  governed  in  his  choice  fome- 
times  by  a  regard  to  motive,  and  fometimes 

by 
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by  the  felf-determining  power.  This  is  the 
fituation  in  which  man  is  by  the  libertarians 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  placed*. 

Now  in  this  cafe  it  is  manifefl,  from  what 
has  been  already  proved,  that  precifely  to  the 
liegree  in  which  an  agent  fo  heteroclite  would 
be  fubjedl  to  the  influence  of  motives,  and  no 
further,  he  would  be  fufceptible  of  moral  dif- 
cipline,  and  the  proper  objed:  of  approbation 
or  difapprobation,  praife  or  blame,  reward  or 
puni{hment.  But  wherever  the  felf-deter- 
mining power  begins,  moral  difcipline  ends. 
Philofophical  liberty  and  moral  government 
are  incompatible  with  each  other. 

From  the  preceding  analyfis  of  the  moral 
fentiments  of  approbation,  praife,  reward,  dif- 
approbation, blame,  and  punifhment,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  belief  in  the  power  of  the  agent  to 
have  a£ted  differently  in  the  fame   circum- 

*  It  is  not  in  itfelf  probable,  nor  at  all  agreeable  to 
tlie  analogy  of  nature,  that  a  being  fo  heterogeneous  in  its 
conftitution,  and  governed  by  laws  fo  diametrically  op- 
pofite  as  thofe  of  liberty  and  neceflity,  motive  and  no 
motive,  fliould  exift.  An  order  of  beings  fo  conftituted, 
would  be  exaclly  fimilar  to  one  in  which  it  fliould  be  the 
eftablifhed  law  of  their  nature  to  be-fometimes  rational, 
and  fometimes  infane. 

{lances, 
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ftances,  is  by  no  means  neceflary  to  their  ex- 
iftence  and  beneficial  efFcd:.  A  confufed 
notion  of  fuch  a  power  as  this,  arifing  from 
want  of  due  attention  to,  or  the  corredt  re- 
coUedlion  of,  all  the  previous  circumftances, 
does  indeed  often  attach  itfelf  to  thefe  fen- 
timents ;  but  it  is  unfounded  in  fa6t,  and, 
like  other  popular  delufions,  vanifhes  before 
the  light  of  reafon  and  truth*. 

IV.  The  DOCTRINE  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBERTY  IS  ABSOLUTELY  INCONSISTENT 
WITH   THE  PRESCIENCE  OF  GOD. 

A  contingent  event  depending  upon  the 
choice  of  an  agent  whofe  volitions  are  formed 
by  a  felf-determining  power,  independent  of 
motive,  having  no  certain  or  neceflary  con- 
nexion with  previous  circumftances,  muft 
confequently  be  uncertain  till  the  previous 
volition  which  ordains  its  exiftence  actually 
takes  place.  Till  that  inflant  it  either  may, 
or  may  not,  come  to  pafs. 

Therefore  certainly  to  foreknow  a  contin- 
gent event,  which  is  in  other  words  to  know 
that  a  future  contingent  event  will  certainly 

*  Prieftley's  DIfquifitions,  fe£l.  vH. 

take 
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take  place,  would  be  the  fame  as  to  know 
that  an  event  which  is  in  its  own  nature  un- 
certain, is  at  the  fame  time  certain,  that  is,  to 
k-now  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is  not ;  which  is 
a  contradidion  in  terms. 

Philofophical  liberty,  therefore,  Isabfolutely 
inconfiftent  with  the  attribute  of  foreknow- 
ledge. 

To  fay  that  the  mode  of  the  divine  know- 
ledge is  infinitely  different  from  and  fuperior 
to  that  of  human  beings,  and  therefore  that  it 
may  extend  to  future  contingencies,  is  nothing 
to  the  purpofe.  The  knowledge  of  God  is 
indeed  infinite  both  in  extent  and  in  degree, 
and  furpafles  all  comprehenfion.  But  it  can 
only  extend  to  thofe  things  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledge.  It  cannot  include  con- 
tradictions ;  he  cannot  know  a  thing  to  be 
what  it  is  not.  Contingency  and  prefcience 
mufi:  therefore  be  incompatible. 

If  it  be  urged  that  contingent  events,  though 
not  neceflary,  may  neverthelefs  be  certain; 
this  is  plainly  inconfiftent  with  the  definition 
of  contingency,  as  has  been  already  proved. 
But,  admitting  the  fa61,  all  is  conceded  for 
which  the  necefiarians  contend.     If  all  events 

are 
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are  certain,  that  certainty  muft  have  a  cauie  ; 
and  this  cauie,  known  or  unknown,  they  call 
neceflity*. 

VII.  The  doctrine  of  philosophical 

LIBERTY  LEADS  TO   ATHEISM,  aS  it  faps  the 

*  "  It  mufi:  be  granted,"  fays  Dr.  Reid,  "  that  as 
**  whatever  was,  certainly  was,  and  whatever  is,  certainly 
"  is,  {o  whatever  fhall  be,  certainly  {hall  be.  Thefe  are 
**  identical  propofitlons,  and  cannot  be  doubted  by  thofe 
*'  who  conceive  them  diftindly.  I  grant,  tlierefore,  thit|» 
**  from  events  being  forefeen,  it  may  be  juftly  concluded 
*'  that  they  are  certainly  future/'  —  Reid  on  the  Active 
Powers,  page  348. 

This  Tingle  conceflion  overfets  all  the  learned  pro- 
fcfibr's  reafoning  or  rather  his  declamation  againft  the 
doiflrine  of  neceffuy,  unlets  any  one  is  prepared  to 
maintain  that  an  event  which  is  i-£r/d/«/yy«/wrc' may  pof- 
fibly  not  come  to  pafs.  •*  But  this,"  to  adopt  a  phrafe  of 
Dr.  Reid's  upon  another  occafion,  "  it  would  require 
"much  ftrength  of  countenance  to  profefs."  If  volun- 
tary adlions  are  certainly  future,  ii:  can  be  afcribed  to  no 
other  caufe  but  to  the  definite  influence  of  motives  in  de- 
finite circumftances,  unlqfs  the  will  is  bent  by  fome  ex- 
ternal force,  which  is  what  no  philofopher  will  afiert. 
The  anions  of  a  being  who  in  the  fame  circumftances  can 
form  different  volitions,  can  never  become  certain  till 
thQ  volition  itfelf  is  formed  ;  a  fact  to  which  the 
advocates  for  liberty  and  prefcience  do  not  fufficiently 
advert. — Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  il.  feci.  11,  12. 
Clarke  againft  Collins,  page  38 — 40.  Reid  on  the  Active 
Powers,  elL^y  iv.  ch.  x. 

foundation 
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foundation  of  the  principal  argument  to  prove 
the  exiftence  of  God. 

For,  if  a  given  volition  is  not  produced  by 
motive,  nor  by  an  antecedent  volition  of  the 
agent,  it  mull  rife  of  itfelf,  that  is,  it  muft 
begin  to  exift  without  any  proper  caufe.  But 
if  a  volition  may  begin  to  exift  without  a 
caufe,  a  planet,  a  fyftem,  or  even  the  uni- 
verfe,  might  have  begun  to  exift  without  a 
caufe.  Confequently  there  would  be  no 
ground  from  the  works  of  nature  to  infer  the 
exiftence  of  an  intelligent,  powerful,  and  be- 
nevolent author*. 

VIII.  Philosophical  liberty  is  in- 

<:ONSISTENT  WITH  MORAL  PERFECTIONiu 

any  being,  and  particularly  with  the  neceflary 
reditude  of  God. 

I .  The  progrefs  of  an  imperfect  moral 
agent  in  virtue  is  in  exa6t  ratio  to  the  im- 
provement, eftabliiliment,  and  afcendancy  of 
virtuous  principles,  and  habits.  The  more 
dired,  conftant,  and  uncontroulable  the 
influence  of  thefe  principles  and  afFedions 
upon  the  choice,  the  lefs  inclination  and  the 

*  Hartley  on   Man,  vol.  ii.   page  67,    o3avo  5    347, 
quarto. 
Correfp.  of  Price  and  Prieflley,  page  294,  295. 
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lefs  power  there  is  to  refill  the  feelings  of 
juftice  and  truth,  benevolence  and  piety,  the 
nearer  does  the  charader  approach  to  per- 
fedion.  When  therefore  thefe  principles  and 
feelings  become  abfolutely  and  in  all  cafes 
predominant,  fo  that  the  mind  cannot  even 
will  any  thing  contrary  to  virtue,  the  cha- 
racter has  attained  the  higheft  fummit  of 
moral  excellence.  But  the  doctrine  of  philo- 
fophical  liberty  aflerts,  that  when  the  cha- 
racter has  reached  this  ftate  it  inftantly  ceafes 
to  be  virtuous,  it  lofes  all  moral  qaality,  and 
becomes  perfectly  neutral.  The  conclufion 
is  exactly  fimilar  in  the  progrefs  of  vice. 
The  greater  the  afcendancy  of  vicious  prin- 
ciples and  bad  paffions  the  worfe  the  cha- 
ra<3:er,  till  they  have  acquired  an  abfolute 
dominion  over  the  will,  when  the  character 
inftantly  lofes  all  moral  quality,  and  becomes 
perfectly  neutral,  and  thus  rifes  to  a  level  with 
that  which  is  governed  uncontroulably  by 
benevolence,  juftice,  and  piety.  This  con- 
fequence  is  evidently  abfurd  3  therefore  the 
doctrine  of  philofophical  liberty  cannot  be 
true. 

2.    Philofophical    liberty    U     inconfiftcnt 

with 
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with  the  necefiary  reditude  of  the  Supreme 
Being, 

It  is  the  glory  of  God  that  he  Is  neceflariiy 
wife,  juft,  and  benevolent.  It  is  as  impofTible 
that  he  fhould  a6t  inconfiftently  with  truth, 
rectitude,  and  goodnefs,  as  that  he  fhould 
ceafe  to  be.  Liberty  of  choice,  or  a  power  ot 
choofinrg  to  a6t  in  contradidicn  to  the  rules 
of  juftice  and  wifdom,  would  be  the  greateft 
imperfection,  and  the  belief  of  it  would  be  an 
endlefs  fource  of  anxiety  and  difquiet  to  his 
intelligent,  and  efpecially  to  his  virtuous 
creatures.  It  is  indeed  a  cootradid:ion  in 
terms ;  for  to  afcribe  philcfophical  liberty  to 
God  in  any  other  fenfe  than  the  choice  of 
equal  objects,  which  is  no  moral  quality, 
would  be  the  fame  as  to  fay  that  perfect 
wifdom  may  aft  foolifhly,  that  perfedt  rec- 
titude may  act  unjuftly,  and  that  perfect  be- 
nevolence may  be  cruel  and  malignant ;  than 
whicli  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd. 

This  is  fo  evident  a  cafe  that  it  is  admitted 
in  the  mod  diftind:  and  decifive  language  by 
the  advocates  for  liberty  themfelveb*.     But 

they 

*  *'  The  moft  pcrfeft  being/'  fays  Dr.  Reld,  (A£llye 

Powers, 
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they  qualify  the  concefTion  by  afferting  that 
the  neceffity  for  which  they  plead  is  not  phy- 
fical  but  moral.  God  is  good  by  neceffity; 
but  not  by  the  fame  neceffity  by  which  he 
exifts,  though  equally  certain  in  its  effect. 

This 

"Powers,  p.  292.)  always  infallibly  acts  according  to  the 
*'  bell  motives  j  for  it  is  a  contradiction  to  fay  that  a  per- 
"  feci  Being  does  what  is  wrong  or  unreafonable." 
What  is  this  but  to  fay  that  it  is  a  contradi£lion  to  afcribe 
philofophical  liberty  to  God  ? 

The  Doctor  adds  :  **  Moral  perfection  does  not  confifl 
**  in  having  no  power  to  do'ilV  Certainly  not,  but  in  having 
no  power  to  lulI/  what  is  evil.  God  may  do  ill  if  be  pleafe, 
but  it  is  his  glory  that  he  cannot  choofe  it. 

Dr.  Clarke  fays,  (Boyle's  Lect.  fol,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.  Dem* 
prop.  1 2.)  "Though  all  the  anions  of  God  are  entirely  free, 
*'  yet  thefe  moral  attributes  are  really  and  truly  neceflary 
'*  by  fuch  a  neceffity  as,  though  it  be  not  at  all  inconfiftent 
"  with  liberty,  yet  isequally  certain ,  infallible, and  to  be  de- 
"  pended  upon,  as  even  the  exiitence  Itfelf  or  the  eternity 
*'  of  God."  Again,  p.  52.  "  It  is  as  truly  and  abfolutely 
"  impoffible  for  God  not  to  do,  or  to  do  any  thing  contrary 
"  to,  what  his  moral  attributes  require  him  to  do,  as  if  he- 
*'  was  really  not  a  free  but  a  necelTary  agent." 

Philofophical  liberty  is  the  power  of  choofing  different!  v, 
the  previous  circumftances  remaining  the  fame  -,  and  this 
liberty  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Clarke  denies   to  the  Deity  : 
his  do£trine  therefore  coincides   with   that  of  the  ne 
eelTarians. 

T  ''It 
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This  is  all  for  which  the  necefirariaiis  con- 
tend. If  ic  Is  allowed  that  the  divine  mind 
is  fo  determined  in  its  choice  of  the  wifeft 
and  the  heft,  that  the  Supreme  Being  could 
not  in  any  inftance  will  otherwife  than  he 
does,  they  are  perfectly  indifferent  whether 
the  ncceflity  which  thus  uniformly  governs 
the  divine  will,  he  called  phyfical  or  moral : 

"  It  may  he  Infinitely  more  depended  upon,"  fays  Dr. 
Price,  "  that  God  will  never  do  wrong,  than  that  the 
**  wifeft  created  being  will  not  do  what  is  moft  deftruflivc 
"  to  him  without  having  the  lead  temptation  to  it.  There 
"  is  in  truth  equal  impoflibility,  though  not  the  fame  kind 
*'  of  impoHibility,  that  he  who  is  the  abfl:ra£l  of  all  per- 
"  fcO;ion  {hould  deviate  into  imperfe£lion  in  his  condud^, 
*'  infinite  reafon  aft  unreafonably,  or  eternal  righteouf- 
*'  nefs  unrighteoufly,  as  that  infinite  knowledge  fhould 
*' miftake,  infinite  power  be  conquered,  or  neceflary 
"-exiftence   ceafe    to    exill:/' — Price's   Rev.    of  Morals, 

p.  430,  43'- 

What  can  a  necefiarian  fay  more  than  this  ?  What 
liberty  is  allowed  by  thefe  writers  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
but  the  power,  not  of  choofing  differently,  which  would  be 
philofophical  liberty,  but  that  of  doing  what  he  pleafes? 
a  power  which  no  necedarian  denies. 

The  Do£lor  adds,  "  What  good  reafon  can  there  be 
■'  againft  calling  one  a  moral,  the  other  a  natural  im- 
**  pollibility  ?"'  I  fee  none  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  buth  arc  equally  inconfillent  with  natural  liberty. 

the 
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the  latter  perhaps  is  the  more  proper  phrafc, 
to  diftinguifh  this  fpecies  of  neccffity  from 
that  which  is  involuntary. 

It  may  be  faid  that  the  exclufion  of  philofo- 
phical  liberty,  from  the  divine  mind  does  not 
abfolutely  prove  that  his  creatures  are  alfo  ne- 
ceflary  agents.  True,  but  it  proves  two  im- 
portant points.  Firft,  that  liberty  is  an  imper- 
fedion  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  it  is  not  eflential 
to  virtue. 

SECTION  Vli. 

Obje^lont   agahijl  Phllofophical  NeceJJity 
J}ated  atid  anfwered 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  obviating  ob- 
jections* The  firft,  and  the  moft  dire£t,  is 
by  proving  that  they  do  not  apply  to  the  doc- 
trine in  queftion.  The  fecond,  is  by  re- 
torting the  objedion,  and  fliowing  that  it 
holds  with  equal  or  fuperior  force  againft 
the  contrary  hypothefis,  fo  as  to  leave  only 
a  choice  of  difficulties.  In  one  or  other  of 
thefe  methods  all  the  obje<Stions  againft  phllo- 
fophical neceffity  maybe  fatisfactorily  repelled. 

T  2  OBJEC- 
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OBJECTION  THE  FIRST. 

The  dodlrine  of  neceflity  is  reducible  to 
an  abfurdity.  For,  if  adlioii  is  conftantly 
conjoined  with  motive,  a  man  urged  by 
equal  motives  to  go  in  different  diredlions 
would,  by  the  laws  of  motion,  be  ne- 
cefTitated  to  advance  neither  in  one 
direction  nor  the  other,  but  in  the  di- 
agonal of  both  ;  which  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience*. 

ANSWER. 

The  motives  in  qucftion  are  either 
equal  or  unequal ;  if  equal,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  neceflity  no  volition  can  take 
place ;  if  unequal,  the  greater  motive  will 
pre/ailf. 

^  This  is  the  fubftance  of  the  objection  which  Dr. 
Gregory  has  urged  in  two  ponderous  volumes  with  all 
the  parade  of  mathematical  demonftration,  and  with  a 
fpirit  of  arrogance  and  infult,  by  no  means  warranted 
cither  by  the  force,  or  the  novelty  of  his  argument,  and 
which  does  little  credit  to  the  author  either  as  a  philofo- 
pher  or  a  polite  writer. 

f  Gregory's  EfTay,  vol.  ii.    kCt.  9,  lo. 
Crombie  on  Neceflity,  chap.  iii. 

OBJEG- 
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OBJECTION  THE  SECOND. 

If  the  doctrine  of  neceffity  be  true,  man- 
kind are  ua  ier  a  perpetual  and  unavoidable 
delufion,  incDnfifteiit  with  the  mord  per- 
fedions  of  God  ;  for  all  men  believe,  and 
cannot  but  believe,  that  they  polTefs  liberty  of 
choice, 

A.NSWER. 

1.  The  ideas  of  men  in  general  extend  no 
further  than  to  practical  liberty,  or  the  power 
of  doing  what  they  pleafe*. 

2.  Suoerficial  views  of  human  nature  lead 
men  to  believe    that   they  could  have    adled 

*  Afk  a  day  labourer,  Could  you  have  abflained  from 
going  to  work  this  morning  ?  he  will  anfwer,  Yes,  I  could 
have  (laid  at  home  if  I  pleafed.  That  is,  if  I  had  willed 
to  have  (laid  at  home,  I  could  have  done  fo.  But  thi« 
is  external  liberty  j  the  only  liberty  of  which  the  labourer 
has  any  idea.  For,  if  the  inquirer  further  aflcs,  Could  you 
have  Itaid  at  home  while  you  retained  the  fame  inclina- 
tion to  work,  and  the  fame  reafon  for  going  abroad?  If 
he  underftands  the  queflion,  he  will  certainly  reply,  That 
without  changing  his  mmd^  that  is,  without  an  alteration 
either  of  inclination  or  reafon,  he  could  not  have  abflained 


from  going  to  his  work. 


T  7,  differently 
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differently  in  the  fame  clrcumftances ;  but 
this  error  is  eafily  rediiied  by  a  clofe  atten- 
tion to  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  its  volunr 
tary  adst 

3.  The  notion,  that  in  any  paft  circum- 
ilances  we  might  have  chofen  differently, 
arifes  entirely  from  our  not  recolleding  with 
cxadl  precifion  all  the  motives  by  which  the 
volition  was  influenced,  and  the  adual  fitua- 
tion  in  which  the  mind  was  placed  ;  fo  that 
the  pretended  confcioufnefs  of  free-wiU 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  forgetfulnefs 
of  the  motive. 

4.  The  error  into  which  fuperficial  ob^ 
fervers  fall  with  refpe<ft  to  philofophical 
liberty  is  perfedly  analogous  to  that  into 
which  unlearned  perfons  are  led  with  refpedt 
to  the  folar  fyftern  ;  both  are  occafioned  by 
fuperficial  viev/s  of  obvious  appearances, 
both  are  correded  by  more  attentive  obfer- 
vation.  Neither  are  attended  with  any 
material  pradlical  inconvenience  j  nor  can 
it  be  juftly  regarded  as  any  impeachment  of 
the  moral  char^der  of  the  Deity  that  his  crea- 
tures  fhould  be  liable  to  errors  of  this  kind, 
unlefs  it   could   be  proved   that    the   truth  of 

God 
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God  obliges  him  to  make  all  his  creatures  om- 
nifcient  and  infallible. 

5.  Vicious  inclinations  fometimes  hurry 
men  into  the  commiflion  of  crimes  which 
their  better  judgement  difapprove?,  and 
againft  which,  even  at  the  time,  it  ftrongly 
remonftrates  :  this  occafions  an  inward  felf- 
upbraiding,  which  embitters  vicious  pleafure, 
and  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  dilappro- 
bation,  fhame,  and  remorfe.  But  though  this 
ftate  of  mind  demonftrates  the  ftrength  and 
the  malignity,  of  the  vicious  inclination,  it  by 
no  means  proves  that  while  the  habit  or  affec- 
tion remains  in  its  prefent  force,  the  choice 
could  have  been  different. 

When  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  crime 
review  the  a(5tion  in  calmer  moments,  when 
the  ftrength  of  paffion  has  fubfided,  and  the 
contrary  motives  appear  in  all  their  force, 
and  perhaps  magnified  by  the  evil  confe- 
quences  of  their  vice  and  folly,  they  are 
ready  10  think  that  they  might  at  the  time 
have  thought  and  ad:ed  as  they  now  think 
and  a£t  :  but  this  is  a  fallacious  feeling,  and 
ariies  from  their  not  placing  themfeives  in 
circum.ftances  exadly  fimilar.  And  it  is  alio 
T  4  a  dan* 
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a  dangerous  conclufion  ;  for,  if  it  leads  them 
into  fcenes  of  fimilar  hazard,  in  the  delu- 
five  hope  that  it  will  be  in  their  power,  in 
the  fame  circumftances,  to  a(Ct  otherwife,  they 
will  inevitably  repeat  the  crime,  and  confirm 
the  tendency  to  vice. 

OBJECTION  THE  THIRD. 

The  dodtrine  of  necelTity  is  inconfiflenl 
with  all  proper  agency ;  it  annihilates  virtue 
and  vice,  merit  and  demerit. 

ANSWER. 

This  ohjedion  is  entirely  verbal.  If  in 
the  definition  of  proper  agency,  virtue,  merit, 
and  the  lilce,  philofophical  liberty,  be  in- 
cluded, neceffity  mufl  of  courfe  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  it.  But  if  by  proper  agency  be 
meant,  the  pofleffion  of  rational,  voluntary, 
and  active  powers  ;  it  virtue  be  defined  a 
courfe  of  adion  flowing  from  the  love  ot 
God  and  our  neighbour,  and  tending  to  the 
greateft  ultimate  happinefs ;  and  if  vice  be 
defined  a  fyftem  of  afF;.clions  and  courfe  of 
conduct  which  tends  to  ultimate  mifery,  and 
the  like  ;  it  is  plain  that  thefe  diilindions  are 

perfef^ly 
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perfecflly   confiftent    with    philofophical    ne- 
cefTity*. 

OBJECTION  THE    FOURTH. 

The  dodlrine  of  neceffity  is  inconfiftent 
with  moral  difcipline,  and  with  the  juilice  of 
future  reward  and  punifhment. 

ANSWER. 

This  cafe  has  been  already  confidered 
(Sedt.  VI.),  and  it  has  been  ihown  that 
upon  the  principles  of  neceffity  there  is 
a  real  ufe  in  moral  difcipline,  and  an 
infeparable  connexion  between  virtue  and 
happinefs,  vice  and  mifery ;  whereas  the 
dodtrine  of  liberty  makes  all  difcipline  ufe- 
lefs  and  nugatory.  Neceffity  is  the  only 
rational  ground  upon  which  the  dodrine 
of  future  rewards  and  punifhment  can  be 
juftified,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  fuppofition 
upon  which  they  can  appear  to  be  of 
any  ufe.  This  hypothefis  therefore  adds 
to  the  credibility    of  the  fcripture  dodrine 

*  Hartley,  p.  301,  410. 

upon 
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upon  this  fubjed,  while  that  of  liberty 
is  inconfident  with  it,  and  fubverfive  of 
it.  Upon  the  neceflarian  fyftem,  in- 
deed, all  evil  is  remedial,  and  the  pains 
even  of  a  future  life  are  to  be  inflicted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fufferer  himfelf,  as 
well  as  for  the  admonition  of  others  :  but 
this  the  neceflarians  regard  as  fo  far  from 
being  an  objedion  to  their  hypothefis, 
that  it  is  a  confiderable  prefumption  in  its 
favour.  Nor  is  this  dodtrine  contradictory 
to  what  the  fcriptures  teach  concerning 
the  final  ftate  of  mankind  and  the  ul- 
timate iffue  of  the  divine  difpenfations. 
See  I  Cor.  xv.  53.  28,* 

OBJECTION     THE    FIFTH. 

The  dodtrine  of  necefTity  confounds  natural 
and  moral  qualities ;  upon  this  hypothefis 
both  are  conftitutional  and  unavoidable.  To 
be  beautiful,  is  as  meritorious  as  to  be 
benevolent,    and  it  would  be  as   wife    and 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  iv.  fe£l.  3,  4, 
Price  and  PriclHey,   p.  149.  155, 
Palmer  agalnll  Prieftley,  fc.51.  7. 
J^rie'iHcy's  Reply,  p.  79. 

as 
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as  juft  to  punifh  a    man   for  being  deformed, 
as  for  committing  a  theft. 

ANSWER. 

This  objetflion  nearly  coincides  with  the 
third,  and  is  altogether  verbal.  Natural 
and  moral  qualities  are  indeed  equally 
neceffary ;  but  the  latter  being  voluntary, 
and  the  former  involuntary,  they  require 
the  application  of  means  proportionably 
different  either  to  produce  or  to  correct 
them.  Motives  operate  in  one  cafe,  and  phy- 
fical  caufes  in  the  other.  If  expofing  the 
body  to  pain  would  correct  deformity,  wliich 
indeed  fometimes  happens,  it  would  be 
reafonable  to  apply  pain  as  a  remedy  for 
natural  defects  ;  and  if  the  ufe  of  cof- 
metlcs  would  make  a  man  benevolent  and 
wife,  extreme  attention  to  perfonal  decora- 
tion would  ceafe  to  be  the  characteridic  of 
a  fop, 

OBJECTION    THE    SIXTH. 

The  do6trine  of  neceffity  is  an   encourage- 
ment to  vice.      It   tranquillizes  the   mind   of 
^uilt,    and    fuperfedes     all    motives    to     re- 
pentance. 
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pentance.  Why  fhould  a  man  repent  of 
what  he  could  not  avoid-?  Why  not  rejoice 
in  conduft  which,  however  malignant  in  prin- 
ciple or  mifchievous  in  its  immediate  confe- 
quence?,  will  ultimately  conduce  to  the 
greatefl  poffible  good,  and  is  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  this  hypothefis,  an  eirential  part  of  the 
beft  poffible  fyflem  ? 

ANSWER. 

The  queftion  fimply  ftated  is  this:  Whether 
the  dodrine  of  neceffity  lays  a  proper  founda- 
tion for  repentance,  and  fupplies  fufficient 
motives  to  it  ? 

Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind  from 
vice  to  virtue,  and  the  fcntiments  which 
ufually  combine  to  produce  it  are  Remorfe, 
Sorrow,  Shame,  and  Fear. 

Remorse  is  the  exquifitely  painful  feeling 
which  arifes  from  the  belief  that,  in  circum- 
ftances  precifely  the  fame,  we  might  have 
chofen  and  aded  differently.  This  fallacious 
feeling  is  of  courfe  fuperfeded  by  the  dodrine 
of  neceffity. 

This  fentiment,  however,  is  of  little  pradi- 
cal  value.     A  patient  fuffering  under  a  fever 

is 
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is  not  influenced  to  feek  for  a  remedy  becaufe 
he  believes  that  he  might  have  avoided  taking 
the  cold  which  produced  the  difeafe,  but  be- 
caufe he  defires  to  be  relieved  from  his  pre- 
fent  pain,  and  is  apprehenfive  that  if  the 
diforder  is  not  removed,  death  will  enfue. 
By  parity  of  reafon,  a  man  feeks  a  re- 
medy for  vicious  habir,  the  malady  rf  the 
mind,  not  becaufe  in  the  fame  circumftances 
he  might  have  avoided  contracting  it,  but 
becaufe  he  defires  to  be  delivered  from  pre- 
fent  mifery,  and  is  fearful  that,  if  vice  be  not 
eradicated,  it  will  tend  to  ftill  greater  and  more 
infupportable  diftrefs. 

Sorrow  is  a  painful  feeling  which  arifes 
from  the  difordered  ftate  of  the  mind  under 
the  dominion  of  vice :  it  naturally  prompts 
to  repentance,  and  is  perfedly  confiflent  with 
the  doQrine  of  neceflity. 

Shame  is  an  uneafy  fenfation  excited  by 
the  apprehenfion,  recolledion,  or  imputation 
of  any  thing  which  is  regarded  as  unworthy 
of  the  perfon  who  is  the  fubjed  of  it,  or 
which  tends  to  expofe  him  to  difgrace  and 
infamy.  A  belief  in  the  poffibility  of  avoid- 
ing the  caufes  of  (hame   has  no  concern  in 

the 
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the  producflion  of  that  painful  emotion* 
Men  are  often  afhamed  of  loathfome  and 
ofFenfive  difeafes,  though  conftitutional  or 
accidental.  And  perfons  of  refined  feelings 
are  afliamed  of  diilionourable  conduct  in  any 
who  are  related  to  them,  or  any  way  con- 
nected with  them,  though  they  have  done 
nil  that  v/as  in  their  power  to  prevent  it. 
Upon  the  fame  principles  a  man  may  be 
rdluimed  of  a  vicious  action  as  mean  and  de- 
grading,' and  what  if  known  will  expofe  him 
to  reproach  and  infamy,  though,  with  the 
fame  habits  of  mind  and  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  he  could  not  have  chofen  other- 
wife.^ 

Fear  is  excited  by  the  apprehenfion  of 
future  probable  evil.  Abhorrence  is  a 
mixture  of  fear  and  hatred.  Thefe  are  feel* 
ings  for  which  the  doctrine  of  necefTity  lays 
a  proper  foundation,  and  the  genuine  efFedl 
of  which  is  to  reclaim  men  from  the  practice 
of  vice,  and  to  diminifh  the  influence  of 
vicious  habits ;  that  is,  to  produce  repentance. 

The  dodrine  of  philofophical  neceflity 
teaches  that  in  the  fame  circumftances  men 
v/ill    invariably    adl    in   the    fame    manner: 

hence, 
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hence,  if  they  are  fincerely  defirous  of  re- 
pentance and  a  change  of  mental  habits,  they 
will  fee  the  neceffity  of  avoiding  temptation. 
This  dodrine  alfo  places  perfonal  virtue  in 
principle,  habit,  and  charader,  which  is 
inconfiftent  with  the  expectation  offudden 
converfions,  and  even  with  the  poffibility  of 
death-bed  repentance  :  and,  as  it  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  by  confirming  the  credibility, 
it  ftrengthens  the  moral  efficacy  of  the  doctrine 
of  future  puniihrnent. 

Thefe  advantages  are  appropriate  to  philo- 
fophical  neceffity  :  the  dodrine  of  liberty,  if 
puriued  to  its  genuine  confequences,  leads 
toprefumption,  to  fallacious  expedatlon,  and 
to  religious  fcepticifm. 

So  far  as  the  objection  relates  to  moral  evil 
as  the  appointment  of  God,  and  forming  an 
efTential  part  of  a  fyftem  upon  the  whole  the 
beft,  the  objedion  is  not  peculiar  to  neceffitv, 
but  holds  equally  againil  the  doctrine  of  liber- 
ty and  prefcience,  as  will  hereafter  be  proved*, 
In  the  mean  time  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve* 
that  moral  evil  being  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
the  happinefs  of  the  agent,  he  mud  knovr  that 

*  See  theanfwer  to  the  eighth  objedion. 

whatever 
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whatever  ufe  the  wlfdom  of  providence  may 
ultimately  make  of  his  crimes,  they  will  prove 
to  himfelf  a  fource  of  exquifite  mifery*. 

SECTION  VIII. 

0hje5llotis  continued. 

OBJECTION     THE    SEVENTH. 

The  dodlrine  of  philofophical  neceflity 
difcourages  all  attempts  for  the  reformatioa 
of  others.  *'  If  every  intention  and  adion  of 
"  my  life  is  fixed  by  eternal  laws  which  I  can 
"  neither  elude  nor  alter,  it  is  as  abfurd  to  fay 
"  to  me,  You  ought  to  be  honeft  to-morrow,  as 
*'  to  fay,  You  ought  to  flop  the  motion 
**  of  the  planets  to-morrowj'.'* 

ANSWER. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed  by  all  who  admit 
the  divine  foreknowledge,  that  certainty  of 
event  does  not  preclude  the  ufe  of  means.  If 
ends  are  prcdeftinated,  the  means  neceflary  to 
the  accompliChment  of  thofe  ends  are  equally 

*  Dawfon*s  Neceffitarlan,  paflim. 

Palmer  againft  Prieftley,   fe£l.  6. 

Piieftley's  Reply  to  Palmer,  fe<Sb.  6. 
f  Beattie  on  Truth,  page  353. 

4  ?«•«' 
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predeftinated.  So  far  the  obje6lion  holds 
as  forcibly  againft  liberty  and  prefcience  as 
againft  neceffity ;  or,  rather,  it  has  no  force 
againft  either  hypothefis.  But  to  maintain 
that  a  being  upon  whom  definite  motives 
invariably  produce  a  definite  efFe61,  is  for  that 
reafon  an  improper  fubjecl  for  exhortation, 
that  is,  for  the  application  of  motives,  w^hile 
motives  may  with  propriety  be  addrefled  to  a 
being  who  is  indifferent,  or  fuperior  to  them, 
is  palpably  abfurd.  It  is  the  fame  as  to  main- 
tain that  it  is  wrong  to  chaftife  the  child  A, 
for  telling  a  falfehood,  bccaufe  fuch  difcipline 
will  infallibly  prevent  him  from  repeating  the 
fault ;  but  it  is  very  proper  to  corred:  the  child 
B,  becaufe,  he  being  independent  of  all  motive, 
it  is  very  uncertain  whether  corre<5tion  will 
produce  any  good  effe(ft :  or,  rather,  if  he  is, 
ftridly  fpeaking,  a  free  agent,  it  is  certain  that 
it  can  produce  no  effect  at  all. 

OBJECTION    THE   EIGHTH. 

The  dodrine  of  philofophical  neceflity 
makes  God  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  the  author  of  all  evil  both  natural 
and  moral. 

U  ANSWER, 
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ANSWER. 

-  I.  The  dotilrlne  of  philofophlcal  necefllty 
does  not  make  God  th^!  approver  of  evil, 
nor  reprefent  him  as  choofing  it  for  its  own 
fake. 

2.  This  doctrine  fuppofes  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  evil,  natural  and  moral,  v^\is  un- 
avoidable in  a  fyllem  upon  the  vvhole  moft 
worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  eventually 
productive  of  the  greateft  good.  In  this 
view  God  may  be  faid  to  be  the  author  of 
evil ;  he  permitted  and  appointed  it  by 
placing  his  creatures  in  circumftances  of 
which  natural  and  moral  evil  were  the  ne- 
ceflary  and  forefeen  refult. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  liberty  and  prefcience 
is  open  to  the  fame  difficulty.  All  who  ad- 
mit thefe  principles  muft,  if  confident  with 
themfelves,  allow  that  the  Deity  has  placed 
his  creatures  in  circumftances,  the  foreknown, 
certain,  inevitable,  and  therefore  intended  con- 
fequence  of  which,  was  the  introduction  of 
natural  and  moral  evil. 

To  fay  that  the  creatures  of  God  might 
in  every  particular  inflance  have  avoided 
vice,   is   frivolous,     and   groundlefs.      How 

could 
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could  that  be  avoided  which  was  foreknown 
as  a  certp.in  event  ? 

To  argue  that  foreknowledge  had  ho  in- 
fluence over  the  event,  which  would  have 
happened  with  equal  certainty  if  it  had  not 
been  forefeen,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  The 
prefcience  of  a  mere  spectator  implies  in- 
deed nothing  more  than  certainty  of  event, 
in  the  production  of  which,  the  fpedtator  as 
fuch  hath  no  concern.  The  prefcience  of 
an  AGENT  is  materially  different.  Every 
intelligent  being  mud  mean  to  produce  that 
effe6l  which  he  forefees  will  be  the  certain 
confequence  of  his  own  voluntary  a61.  The 
Supreme  Being,  therefore,  is  in  this  fenfe  the 
author  of  evil,  upon  the  hypothecs  of  liberty 
and  prefcience,  as  much  as  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  neceflity.  The  diftinclion  attempted 
to  be  made  in  this  cafe  between  permiffion  and 
appointment,  is  altogether  verbal*. 

4.  The  fcriptures  both  of  the  old  and 
new  Teftament  reprefent  the  Deity  as 
the  author  of  evil  in  the  fenfe  already 
explained.  Ifaiah  xiv.  7.  Amos  iii,  6. 
Rom.  ix.  18. 

*  Correfpondence  of  Price  and  Prieftley,  p.  416,  417. 
U  2  5.   That 
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5.  That  God  is  in  this  fenfe  the  author  of 
evil,  will  not  juftify  his  creatures  in  violating 
the  rules  of  virtue,  and  doing  evil  under  pre- 
tence of  accomplifhing  a  greater  good.  It  is 
not  unjuft  in  the  Deity  to  expofe  any  of  his 
creatures  to  a  limited  degree  of  evil,  as  the 
beft  means  of  accoraplilliing  his  own  benevo- 
lent purpofes^  for  God  is  the  fovereign  pro- 
prietor of  all,  and  may  difpofe  of  his  creatures 
as  he  pleafes  without  being  accountable  to 
any,  nor  have  they  any  claim  upon  their 
Maker  further  than  this,  that  exiftence  fhall 
hot  be  eventually  a  curfe.  It  is  alfo  in  his 
power  to  make  artiple  and  infinite  compen- 
fation  for  whatever  temporary  evils  they  may 
endure.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  a  being  whofe  charader  is  imperfe6t, 
and  whofe  views  are  limited^  is  at  liberty  to 
infii£t  upon  a  fellow-being,  over  whofe  ex- 
iftence  and  happinefs  he  has  no  inherent  au- 
thority, a  portion  of  evil  which  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  redrefs  or  to  compenfate,  in 
order  to  obtain  what  he  prcfumes  to  call  a 
greater  good,  but  of  which  he  is  neither 
competent  nor  authorifed  to  judge.  To  plead 
the  example  of  the  Deity  in  a  cafe  fo  totally 

diffimiUr 
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diffimilaras  not  to  afFord  the  fllghteft  analogy, 
is  folly  and  impiety  in  the  extreme. 

6.  If  the  introduction  of  evil  be  really 
contrary  to  the  divine  intention,  as  contra- 
diction to  the  will  of  any  being  necefTarily 
produces  uneafmefs,  and  moral  evil  is  infi- 
nitely odious  to  the  Deity,  God  muft  be  in- 
finitely unhappy. 

7.  To  deny,  or  to  limit  the  prcfcience  of 
God  leads  to  confequences  fo  abfurd,  and  fo 
diihonourable  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  his 
government,  and  is  fo  diredly  contradictory 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  divine  revelation,  and 
fubverfive  of  its  principal  evidence,  that  it 
affords  a  ftrong  prefumption  againft  the  truth 
of  a  hypothefis  of  which  this  is  the  neceflary 
or  the  probable  confequence.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  advocates  for  philofophical  li- 
berty are  reduced  to  the  dilemma,  either  of 
denying  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  thus 
robbing  the  Deity  of  one  of  his  mofl  glorious 
attributes,  or  of  admitting  that  God  is  the 
author  of  evil,  in  the  fame  fenfe  and  in  the 
fame  degree,  in  which  this  do<Strine  is  charged 
upon  the  neceffarians*. 

OBJECTION 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  iv.  feci.  ix. 

V  3  Prieftley's 
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OBJECTION  THE  NINTH, 

The  do(5^rine  of  neceflity  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  veracity  of  God,  in  the  declarations 
and  promifes,  the  invitations  and  the  threat- 
enings,  of  the  fcriptures. 

ANSWER. 

1.  The  dIfEculty,  if  any,  is  equally  great 
upon  the  hypothefis  of  liberty  and  prefcience : 
for,  how  can  the  creatures  of  God  adt  other- 
wife  than  as  he  foreknows  ?  Why  then  in- 
vite theiTi  to  repent,  or  tantalize  them  with 
promifes  ?  The  objedion,  therefore,  is  not 
peculiar  to^  the  doctrine  of  neceflity. 

2.  FxpreflTions  implying  the  exiflence  of  hu- 
man pafl[ions  in  the  Divine  Being,  fuch  as  an- 
ger, f)  mpathy,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  under- 
ftood  literally  without  an  anthropomorphitifm 
almoft  as  grofs  as  it  would  be  to  fuppofe  that 
God  had  eyes,  and  ears,  and  hands.  The 
"fcriptures  being  intended  for  the  ufe  of  the 
unlearned,  the  language    of  them  is  adapted 

Prieflley's  llluftrations,  fe£^.  lo. 
Palmer  againft  Prieftley,  fe<Sl.  lO. 
Frieftley's  Reply,  feci.  lo. 

to 
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to  popular  conceptions,  and  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  a  grofs  literal  fenfe. 

3.  All  that  can  be  admitted  as  philofophi- 
cally  true  by  perfons  of  refiedion  is,  that 
evil  natural  or  moral,  as  fuch,  is  not  pleafing 
to  God  ;  that  he  takes  no  delight  in  feeing  or 
making  his  creatures  niiferable ;  that  moral 
evil  if  perfifted  in  will  infallibly  entail  natural 
evil,  that  is  punifhment  ;  and  that  virtue  fliall 
in  the  end  be  crowned  with  happinefs. 

4.  lixhortations,  invitations,  promifes  and 
threatenings  addrelTed  to  neceifary  agents 
operate  as  motives  to  deter  from  vice,  and  to 
excite  to  the  praflice  of  virtue.  But,  when 
applied  to  beings  who  pofiefs  a  felf-deter- 
mining  power,  they  are  of  no  ufe  any  further 
than  as  fuch  beings  may  be  influenced  by  mo- 
tives, that  is,  when  the  felf-determining  power 
is  fuperieded*. 

OBJECTION    THE    TENTH. 

The  doiflrine  of  philofophlcal  neceffity  In- 
volves predeftination  and  fatalifm,  difcourages 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will^  part  ill.  fe£l.  4. 
Prieftley's  llluftrations,  fedt.  11. 
Palmer  again  ft  Prleftley,  feci.  11. 

u  4  exertion, 
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exertion,  and  tends  to  produce  univerfal  tor- 
por and  inadivity. 

ANSWER, 

1.  This  objection  cannot  be  urged  by  the 
advocates  for  liberty  and  prefcience,  as  it 
prefTes  upon  their  own  hypothefis  with  equal 
force  ;  for  prefcience  neceflarily  includes  cer- 
tainty of  event. 

2.  Whatever  certainty  may  belong  to 
events  themfelves,  our  ignorance  of  futurity 
will  and  ought  to  operate  upon  us  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  there  was  a  real  uncertainty 
in  the  nature  and  order  of  things. 

3.  If  ends  are  fixed  and  neceffary,  the 
means  of  accomplifliing  thofe  ends  are  like- 
wife  neceffary  ;  and  if  voluntary  adion  is  per- 
ceived to  be  a  necelTary  link  in  the  chain  of 
caufeSj  this  perception  will  operate  as  a  motive 
to  exertion  in  the  agent  who  defires  the  end, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  intenfity  of  that  de- 
fire.  At  any  rate,  no  being  who  knows  that 
the  accomplifhment  of  ends  depends  upon 
the  intervention  of  voluntary  ads,  can  be  fo 
fenfclefs  as  to  exped  the  end  where  the  ne- 
ctilary  means  are  not  applied. 

4.  Daily 
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4.  Daily  obfervation  proves  that  the  firmeft 
belief  in  the  certainty  of  event  does  not  abate 
the  vigour  of  exertion.  NecefTarians  and 
predeftinarians  are  not  in  fadl  more  indolent 
than  other  men.  The  farmer  who  believes 
that  God  knows,  and  has  ordained  that  the 
next  harvefl  fhall  be  plentiful,  or  otherwife, 
does  not  for  that  reafon  neglect  to  cultivate 
and  to  fow  the  ground.  Nor  does  the  almoft 
univerfal  perfuafion  that  the  time  and  circum- 
ftances  of  diflblution  are  irrevocably  fixed  for 
every  individual,  leflen  men's  exertions  for 
the  prefer vation  of  life*. 


SECTION  IX. 

Recapitulatiott  and  General  Ohfervailons, 
FIRST,  Concerning  philosophical 

LIBERTY. 

I.  Philofophical  liberty,  fo  far  as  it  con- 
fifls  in  a  power  of  choofmg  where  motives 
are  equal,  is  undoubtedly  a  perfedion  ;   and 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  iv.  feci.  5,  6,  12. 
Prieflley's  Illuflrations,  fe£l.  8 — 12,  and  appendix. 
Palmer  againft  Prieftley,  fefl,  8,  p.  146,  &:c. 
Prieflley's  Reply,  p.  83,  &c. 

as 
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as  it  cannot  be  proved  to  involve  a  contra- 
didion,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  denied  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Without  it  he  could 
not  aOiy  if  a  cafe'  fhoiild  occur,  which  none  can 
prove  to  be  impoffible,  and  which  indeed 
does  not  feem  to  be  improbable,  in  which  it 
would  be  neceifary  to  adopt  one  out  of  two 
or  more  equal  modes  of  a^ion,  or  not  to  ait 
at  all. 

2.  Liberty  in  this  cafe  is  not  a  moral  ex- 
cellence; it  is  mere  power,  and  bears  no  more 
relation  to  reditude  than  the  power  of  mov- 
ing a  limb.  God  is  not  more  juft,  more 
wife,  nor  more  benevolent,  becaufe  he  pof- 
fefles  a  power  of  feled:ing  one  out  of  two  or 
more  equal  fyftems,  in  preference  to  abfolute 
inadion.  Nor  can  it  be  proved  that  philo- 
fophical  liberty,  in  any  circumftances,  is  a 
moral  quality. 

3.  Admitting  that  liberty  of  choice  out  of 
equal  things  is  an  attribute  of  God,  it  plainly 
foUov/s,  that  every  argument  adduced  to  prove 
liberty,  in  this  fenfe  of  it,  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion, or  to  imply  the  exiftence  of  n  efiedt 
without  a  proper  caufe,  is  fallacivous.  For 
this  argument,  if  it  proved  any  thing,  would 
prove  the  impoffibility  of  liberty  in  all  cafes 

an4 
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and  in  all  beings ;  and  it  would  extend  to 
the  Deity  equally  with  all  other  intelligent 
agents. 

4.  If  it  fhould  be  granted  that  this  liberty 
of  indifference  exifts  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
there  appears  no  reafonable  ground  for  deny- 
ing the  pofTibility  of  irs  being  communicated 
to  the  intelligent  creatures  of  God.  But  this 
poffibility,  if  conceded,  will  by  no  means 
prove  that  fuch  a  power  has  actually  been 
communicated  to  any ;  much  lefs  that  the 
pofleflion  of  it  is  eifential  to  moral  agency 
and  refponfibility. 

5.  The  increafing  difficulty  of  determining 
the  choice  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  ap- 
proximation of  motives  to  equality,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  power  of  choofing  where 
motives  are  perfedlly  equal,  is  not  an  attri- 
bute of  the  human  mind.  Nor  can  it  ever 
be  proved  that  a  choice  has  in  any  inflance 
been  adually  made,  where  the  motives  have 
been  exadly  balanced. 

6.  The  exigence  of  philofophical  liberty 
In  human  agents  is  favoured  by  fuperficial 
views  of  human  nature :  and  perfons  not 
converfant  with  the  controverfy,  if  taken  by 
furprife,  when  the  quedion  is  firft  propofed, 

S  will 
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will  generally  decide  in  favour  of  liberty. 
This,  in  the  language  of  the  Scotch  philofo- 
phers,  is  the  appeal  to  common  fenfe  ;  the 
didates  of  which,  according  to  their  fyftem, 
are  authoritative  and  infallible.  Indeed  moft 
of  the  advocates  for  philofophical  liberty  ap- 
peal to  this  fadt,  as  proving  an  inftin£live 
confcioufnefs  of  liberty,  implanted  by  the  Su- 
preme Being  in  the  human  mind  ;  to  contra- 
di<ft  which  is  to  infult  the  moral  attributes  of 
God.  Yet  fo  very  fuperficial  is  that  view  of 
human  nature  upon  which  this  boafted  argu- 
ment refts,  that,  if  the  queftion  be  propofed 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  corredtnefs  and 
precifion,  the  reply  will  be  almoft  uniformly 
favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  neceffity. 

7.  The  notion  of  philofophical  liberty 
feems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  the  fcriptures,  taken  in  the  literal 
ienfe :  and  fo  is  anthropomorphitifm ;  for 
the  fcripture  fpcaks  of  the  eyes,  the  hands, 
and  the  ears  of  God,  and  of  his  moving  from 
place  to  place.  It  alfo  afcribes  human  affec- 
tions, fuch  as  anger,  grief,  joy,  repentance, 
and  the  like,  to  the  Supreme  Being.  But  it 
has  been  fhown,  that  all  thefe  objedions  prefs 
with  equal  weight  upon  the  hypothefis  which 
4  combines 
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combines  liberty  and  prefclence,  and  the  an- 
fwer  which  ferves  to  repel  them  in  one  cafe 
will  hold  equally  good  in  the  other.  So  that 
the  libertarian,  to  avail  hitnfelf  of  thefe  objec- 
tions, muft  deny  the  foreknowledge  of  God. 

8.  The  power  of  choofing  without  motive, 
or  in  oppofition  to  the  ftrongeft  motive,  is  fo 
evidently  contrary  to  univerfal  experience, 
that  many  modern  advocates  for  liberty  have 
conceded  this  point  to  the  necefTarians,  and 
reprefent  this  view  of  the  dodrine  as  falfe 
and  unjuft.  Others,  more  confidently,  ex- 
tend the  dominion  of  the  felf- determining 
power  to  every  voluntary  ad:.  If  liberty  be 
limited  to  the  choice  of  equal  things,  without 
any  preponderating  motive,  admitting  that 
fuch  a  cafe  never  occurs,  the  power  would 
be  nugatory  ;  but  if  in  any  inftance  a  choice 
fhould  be  made  where  the  motives  we're  per- 
fectly equal,  the  exercife  of  liberty  would  be 
abfolutely  in^onfiftent  with  the  certainty  of 
divine  prefcience  ;  for  the  event,  and  all  fuc- 
ceeding  events  depending  upon  it,  could  not 
become  certain,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
certainly  forefeen  till  the  option  actually  took 
place* 

9,  Hence 
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9.  Hence  It  follows  that  the  principal  af-» 
gument  in  favour  of  moral  neceflity,  and  that 
the  infurmountable  objection  againft  the  ex- 
iftence  of  philofophical  liberty,  in  any  degree, 
and  under  any  reftri(5tions  whatever,  arifes 
from  the  prefcience  of  God.  Liberty  and 
prefcience  ftand  in  dire£t  hoflility  to  each 
other.  A  pliilofopher,  to  be  confiilent,  muft 
give  up  one  or  the  other.  They  are  mutu- 
ally and  effenrially  contradictory,  and  the 
contradiction  refpidis  not  the  moc:ie  of  the  di- 
vine foreknowledge,  of  which  we  have  no 
conception,  but  the  ohje^l  of  it,  which  we 
dill:in6tiy  comprehend.  An  event  cannot  at 
the  fame  time  be  both  certain  and  uncertain. 
If  it  certainly  will  come  to  pafs,  it  is  abfurd 
to  fay  that  it  may  poflibly  not  take  place. 
To  affirm  that  thefe  things,  though  very  my- 
fterious,  are  neverthelefs  capable  of  being  re- 
conciled we  know  not  how,  is  exadiy  the 
fame  as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  three  and 
two  may  make  fix,  though  we  know  not 
how.  A  contradiction  is  a  felf-deftruClive 
idea,  and  can  have  no  cbjedive  exigence. 
Such  are  the  ideas  of  continfrciicy  and  fore- 


knowledge. 
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10.  The  liberty  of  indifference,  or  the 
power  of  choofing  out  of  objects  perfedly 
equal,  if  men  were  endued  with  it,  would  be 
no  moral  quality,  nor  would  it  have  any  re- 
lation to  moral  condud.  The  anions  pfo- 
pofed  are  by  fuppofition  equally  eligible  in 
themfelves,  and  equally  the  objed:s  of  defire 
antecedent  to  the  adual  choice.  An  eledion 
in  fuch  circumftances  can  poffefs  no  moral 
value.  Much  lefs  can  fuch  a  power  as  this 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  moral  condud:, 
and  be  effential  to  moral  agency  and  moral 
difcipline. 

SECTION   X. 

Tlecapitiilatmi  continued.  —  General  Obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  Do&r'me  of  Philofophical 
Necejfity. 

Secondly,  Concerning  philosophi- 
cal NECESSITY. 

I.  The  doctrine  of  philofophical  neceflity 
agrees  beft  with  the  mod  accurate  obferva- 
tions  upon  human  nature,  and  affords  the 
eafieO:  folution  of  its  mcft  difficult  and 
curious  phenomena. 

It 
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It  accounts  for  the  uniform  influence  of 
motives,  for  the  impofTibility  of  choice  where 
motives  are  wanting,  and  for  the  increafing 
difficulty  of  choofing  in  proportion  as  motives 
approach  to  equahty. 

Philofophical  ncceffity  is  the  only  theory 
which  is  reconcileable  to  the  exiftence  of 
virtue,  and  of  moral  obHgation  :  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theory  of  aflbciation,  of  which 
indeed  it  is  an  eflential  part,  it  well  accounts 
for  the  phenomena  of  habit  in  general,  and 
of  moral  habits  in  particular  ;  and  it  lays  the 
only  proper  foundation  for  moral  difclpline. 
The  judgments  which  men  form,  and  the 
language  which  is  commonly  employed  to 
exprefs  the  merit  or  demerit  of  action  and 
charader,  is  intelligible  and  ccrred:  upon  the 
hypothefis  of  neceffity,  but  improper  and  un- 
meaning when  applied  to  agents  philofophi- 
cally  free. 

2.  The  dodrine  of  neceffity  is  moft  ho- 
nourable to  the  Deity. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  be 
a  neceflary  agent,  that  is,  to  be  invariably  in- 
fluenced in  all  his  counfels,  and  in  all  his 
works,  by  the  befl:  affedions  and  the  moft 
honourable   and    beneficent  defigns  ;    or,  in 

other 
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Other  words,  to  be  uniformly  governed  by 
the  did:ates  of  infinite  goodnefs,  and  infinite 
wifdom,  in  every  choice  where  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  objed,  or  the  leaft  foun- 
dation for  preference.  Whether  the  Deity 
may  not  alfo  poflefs  a  power  of  choofing  one 
out  of  a  number  of  objects  perfedly  equal, 
has  been  already  confidered.  But  this  power, 
if  it  exifts,  is  by  no  means  inconfifient  with 
the  uniform  influence  of  benevolence  and 
wifdom,  wherever  there  may  be  a  real  dif- 
ference however  minute  in  the  objeds  of 
choice*. 

The  neceflary  agency  of  created  beings,  and 
the  certainty  of  event  refulting  from  it,  confti- 
tute  a  proper  foundation  for  certainty  of  fore- 
knowledge, which  is  abfolutely  incompatible 
with  philofophical  liberty,  under  every  limi- 
tation, and  in  every  degree. 
-  3.  The  dod;rine  of  philofophical  neceffity 
affords  a  proper  folution  of  thofe  phenomena 
which  have  been  commonly  urged  as  moft  fa- 
vourable to  the  hypothefis  of  liberty,  if  not 
decifive  of  its  truth. 

In  the  fuppofed  choice  out  of  equal  things, 

*  Clarke  on  the  Attributes,  prop.  xli. 

X  the 
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the  mind  in  its  preference  is  determined  by 
confiderations  fo  trivial  that  they  are  inftantly 
forgotten  if  they  aie  not  at  the  time  vigi- 
lantly marked. 

The  popular  opinion,  that  in  many  cafes 
it  was  in  the  powder  of  the  agent  to  have 
chofen  difrerently,  the  previous  circumftances 
remaining  exactly  the  fame,  arifes  either  from 
a  miftake  of  the  quefllon,  from  a  forgetful- 
nefs  of  the  motives  by  which  our  choice  v^'as 
determined,  or  from  the  extreme  difEculty 
of  placing  ourfelves  in  imagination  in  cir- 
cumftances exadly  fimilar  to  thcfe  in  which 
the  eledion  was  made. 

4.  The  principal  obje^lions  againH:  the 
doctrine  of  neceiFity,  are  fuch  as  may  be 
urged  with  equal  force  agaiiift  the  hypothefis 
of  liberty  combined  with  the  dodrine  of  the  di- 
vine prefcience  ;  and  the  fame  folution  which 
applies  to  one  cafe  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  other.  At  any  rate  the  do£lrine  of  neceflity 
is  not  alone  refponfible  for  a  difficulty  which 
prefTes  with  equal  force  upon  the  oppofite 
hypothefis. 

That  God  is  the  only  proper  agent  in  the 

univerfe,    that  he  is  the  author  of  evil  natural 

and  moral,  that  he  is  infincere  in  the  offers  of 

9  mercy, 
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Inerc^,  and  unjuft  in  the  punifhment  of  vice  ; 
that  all  characters  and  all  events  are  predeili- 
nated,  and  that  the  dodlrine  tends  to  produce 
indolence,  fatalifm,  and  licentioufnefs;  of  thefe 
objedlions  it  has  been  fhown,  that  the  greater 
number  are  founded  in  ignorance,  that  they 
are  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  in 
reality,  and  that  all  of  them  apply  with  equal 
effedl  to  the  combined  dodrines  of  human 
liberty  and  divine  prefcience,  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  philofophical  neceility,  fo  that  the 
fame  anfwer  will  ferve  for  both. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
prefcience  of  an  agent  necefiarily  includes 
predeftination,  though  that  of  a  fpeclatormay 
not.  It  is  nonfenfe  to  fay  that  a  being  does 
not  mean  to  bring  an  event  to  pafs  which  he 
forefees  to  be  the  certain  and  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  his  own  previous  voluntary  adion, 

5.  The  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  dodtrine 
of  neceffity  are  more  eafily  obviated  than 
thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  liberty. 

The  dodlrine  of  philofophical  neceflity  fu- 
perfedes  remorfe,  fo  far  as  remorfe  is  founded 
upon  the  belief  that  in  the  lame  previous  cir- 
cumftances  it  was  poffibleto  have  aded  other- 
wife.     But  remorfe  is  not  repentance,  nor  ef- 

X  3  fential 
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fential  to  it.  And  the  error  upon  which  it  is 
founded  is  pernicious  in  proportion  as  it  di- 
miniihes  moral  vigilance,  and  leduces  men 
into  fcenes  of  danger. 

Neceflity  is  charged  with  confounding  na- 
tural and  moral  qualities,  both  being  equally 
neceflary,  and  therefore  equally  meritorious. 
But  natural  and  moral  qualities,  though 
equally  necefTary,  are  no  more  identical  than 
colour  and  found.  And  by  the  ejflablKhed 
life  of  language,  the  words  merit  and  demerit 
are  limited  to  thofe  mental  afTe(flions  and  vo- 
luntary aftions,  which  are  productive  of  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery,  and  whicli  are  capable  of 
being  cherifhed  or  retrained  by.  the  applica- 
tion of  fuitable  motives,  by  praife  or  blame, 
by  reward  or  punilhment. 

The  dodrine  of  necelfity  coimtenances  the 
expectation  of  the  ultimate  reftoration  of  all 
the  rational  creatures  of  God  to  virtue  and 
to  happinefs*  Nor  is  this  expe<5tation,  fo 
dear  to  every  virtuous  and  benevolent  mind, 
contradicted  either  by  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture or  the  declarations  of  revelation.  This 
conclufion,  however,  does  not  follow  from 
the  principles  of  necefTity  by  direct  and  in- 
evuable  confequence.  All  that  thefe  prin- 
4  ciples 
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ciples  certainly  prove  Is,  that  under  the  wife 
and  juft  governme'-it  of  God,  the  gift  of  ex- 
ifteuce,  whether  for  a  longer  cr  a  iliorter 
period,  whether  finite  or  infinite,  will  not 
eventually  prove  a  curfe  to  any  of  his  crea- 
tures. 

Upon  the  theory  of  neceffity,  the  complex 
ideas  of  praife  and  blame,  reward  and  pu- 
niihment,  are  corrected,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to 
exclude  the  ufelefs  and  unfounded  notion  of 
the  poffibility  of  having  chofen  differently  in 
circumftances  precifely  fimilar ;  and  likewife 
the  abfurd  fuppofition  of  intrinfic  merit  or 
demerit  of  adiions  independent  on  their  con- 
fequences.  But  in  all  other  fciences,  as  well 
as  in  metaphyfics  and  morals,  popular  no- 
tions muft  be  corrected  by  the  more  accurate 
judgments  of  thofe  who  think  profoundly 
and  philofophically.  And  it  has  been  proved 
to  demonflration  that  the  principles  of  ne- 
ceffity, and  thofe  alone,  lay  a  proper  foun- 
dation for  mental  diicipline  and  moral  go- . 
vernment. 

Neceffity  has  been  charged  with  a  ten- 
dency to  generate  prefumption  and  licen- 
tioufnefs.  It  has  been  faid,  that  God  can- 
not punifh  what  man  cannot  avoid.     But  if 

X  3  .     all 
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all  evil  is  remedial,  which  it  muft  be  upon  the 
fyftem  of  necefhty,  and  if  all  punilhment  is 
unjuti  which  is  not  beneficial  in  its  tendency, 
eitiier  to  the  individual  or  to  the  public,  it  can- 
not be  unjuft  to  infiid:  that  degree  of  fufFcring 
upon  an  ofTending  creature,  which  may  be 
necefTary  to  produce  repentance  and  refor- 
mation in  himfelf,  and  to  make  his  example 
an  awful  warning  to  others.  It  is  therefore 
the  glory  of  the  dodrine  of  neceflity,  that  it 
demonftrates  the  infeparable  connexion  be- 
tween moral  and  natural  evil,  and  proves  that 
by  the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  nature  every  vice 
fhall  be  followed  by  adequate  punifhment. 

The  objedions  againft  the  hypothefis  of 
philofophical  liberty  are  far  more  difficult  of 
folution  than  tliofe  againft  the  dodrine  of  ne- 
ceffity.  If  the  prefcience  of  God  be  admitted 
in  connexion  with  liberty  in  moral  agents,  it 
involves  a  palpable  contradidion ;  and  this 
hypothefis  is  expofed  to  all  the  difficulties 
which  are  regarded  as  moft  formidable  in  the 
theory  of  neceffity.  But  if  prefcience  be  de- 
nied, the  Supreme  Being  is  robbed  of  one  of 
his  moft  glorious  attributes ;  confufion  and 
miTery  are  introduced  into  the  divine  gox 
vernment ;  the  foundations  of  revelation  are 

fapped. 
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lapped,  and  the  Deity  himfelf  is  expofed  to 
dilappointment,  to  vexation,  and  to  impotent 
regret. 

6.  Some  have  thought  that  the  dodrine  of 
philofophical  neceffity,  if  true,  ought  to  be 
concealed,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  of  compre- 
henfion  and  liable  to  abuie. 

That  fonie  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  advocates  of  philofophical 
neceflity,  and  upon  which  fome  of  its  acuteft 
fupporters  have-  laid  the  principal  ftrefs,  are 
difncult  to  be  underftood,  cannot  be  denied  : 
but  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  arguments  for 
the  exiftence  of  God.  It  v^rill  not,  however, 
be  readily  conceded,  that  the  dodrine  itfelf  is 
obfcure  and  unintelligible,  or  that  the  evidence 
of  it  is  above  the  capacity  of  common  minds. 
Nothin'^  furely  can  be  more  obvious  to  a  per- 
fon  of  the  lead  refledion,  than  that  no  vo- 
luntary adtion  can  be  performed  or  deter- 
mined upon,  without  reafon  or  inclination 
or  both,  and  that  there  can  be  no  change  in 
the  determination  or  the  condutl,  without  a 
previous  change  in  the  pofture  of  the  mind. 
This  ftate  of  the  qaeftlon  is  fo  very  obvious 
that  common  language  is  founded  upon  it; 
and  it  is  not  without  fome  difficulty  that  a 
X  4  perfon 
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perlbn  unufed  to  refledtioa  can  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  definition  of  liberty  cf  choice. 
It  may  therefore  be  faid  with  truth,  that  the 
language  and  the  feelings  of  mankind  are  in 
favour  of  the  dcdrine  of  necelTity. 

But,  if  the  dodrine  he  true,  the  diffufion  of 
it  can  do  no  harm.  It  is  an  eftablifhed  and 
undeniable  principle,  that  truth  muft  be  fa- 
vourable to  virtue.  Nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  the  neceflarians  are  lefs  virtuous, 
or  worfe  members  of  fociety,  or  lefs  attentive 
to  difcharge  the  duties  of  life,  than  the  loudefl; 
declaimers  for  natural  liberty. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fenfible  and  cautious 
perfons,  who  are  themfelves  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  philofophical  necefr 
fity,  feem  to  be  unwilling  that  it  fhould  be 
made  the  lubjedt  of  difcufTion,  left  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  it  fliould  have  a  pernicious  ef-^ 
fe6t  upon  the  public  morals.  But  this  is  the 
kind  of  language  which  has  always  been  held 
by  the  advocates  for  eftablifhed  corruptions, 
and  by  the  enemies  to  truth  and  reformation 
of  every  kind,  and  which  ought  therefore  to 
be  fufpected  by  the  friends  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  inquiry.  The  fame  objection 
was  urged  againft  the  cbriftian  religion  at  its 
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iirft:  promulgation,  and  againfl  the  reforma- 
tion from  popery.  But  if  its  futility  is  apparent 
when  applied  to  the  doctrines  of  theology,  why 
fhouid  it  not  be  regarded  as  equally  futile  in 
its  application  to  metaphyfics  and  morals  ? 

And  where  can  be  the  pradical  danger  of 
the  dodrine  of  neceffity  ?  It  is  upon  the 
ground  of  moral  neceffity,  and  upon  that 
alone,  that  the  dodrine  of  future  punifliment 
and  reward  can  be  made  intelligible  or  cre- 
dible, and  that  the  moft  powerful  motives  ta 
virtue  can  be  applied  to  the  human  mind. 
At  any  rate,  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  if  it 
fhouid  become  the  popular  fyftem,  cannot  be 
more  abufed  than  the  notion  of  liberty  very 
commonly  is,  by  thofe  who  ad  under  the  de-> 
lufive  prefumption  that  in  a  iituation  precifely 
fimilar  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  choofe  dif- 
ferently :  yet  who  objeds  for  this  reafon  to, 
tell  men  that  they  are  free  agents  ? 

7.  The  dodrine  of  philofophlcal  neceffity 
is  attended  with  many  beneficial  pradical  con- 
fequences. 

I.  It  makes  men  cautious  of  venturing  inta 
circumftances  of  temptation,  efpecially  if  they 
have  at  any  time  been  deluded  into  vice. 
Their  principles  teach  them  that  fimilar  caufes 

will 
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will  produce  fimllar  effecfts,  as  invariably  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world,  and  that 
fafety  can  only  be  fecured  by  avoiding  the 
fcene  of  danger. 

2.  The  dodtrine  of  necefficy  leads  thofe 
who  pradically  adopt  it  to  lay  great  ftrefs 
UDon  moral  habits,  to  be  indefatigable  in 
cultivating  virtuous  afTedlions  and  principles, 
and  not  to  prefume  upon  a  power  of  reforming 
at  pleafure,  nor  to  rely  upon  the  efficacy,  or 
even  the  poffibility,  of  death-bed  repentance. 

3.  The  dodrine  of  phllofophical  neceffity 
fupplies  the  mod  powerful  motives  to  virtue, 
by  exhibiting  the  infeparable  connexion  be- 
tween natural  and  moral  good  and  evil,  and 
by  demonftrating  the  reafonablenefs,  and  thus 
eftablifhing   the  credibility  and  incrtafing  the 

influence,  of  the  fcrioture  account  of  the  re- 

'  J. 

wards  and  punllhments  of  a  future  Hfe. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  neceflity,  which  fuppofes 
the  intelledual  and  moral  as  well  asthe  vifible 
world  to  be  fubjedl  to  general  laws,  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  phllofophical 
argument  for  the  truth  of  chrlftianity.  For, 
if  the  leading  fads  of  the  chrlftian  religion 
are  not  true,  the  primitive  chridians  could 
not,  in  confiftency  with  the  known  and  efta- 

blifhed 
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blifhed  laws  of  the  human  mind,  that  is,  they 
could  not  without  a  proper  miracle,  have 
adted  and  fuffered  as  they  are  credibly  reported 
to  have  done. 

^.  The  dodrine  of  philofophical  neceffity  Is 
infeparably  connected  with  that  of  optimilm. 
It  teaches  us  to  fee  God  in  eyery  thing,  and 
every  thing  in  God.  It  diredis  our  regard  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  fole  agent  in  the 
uniVerfe ;  the  proper  and  primary  caufe  of 
all  that  happens :  it  reconciles  the  mind  to  all 
events,  leading  us  to  regard  them  as.neceflary 
parts  of  a  great  fyftem,  which  fhall  eventually 
produce  the  greateil  poffible  fum  of  happi- 
nefs  and  virtue,  both  to  the  univerfe  and  to 
individuals;  and  that  every  pain  will  have 
its  proper  effeft  in  preparing  and  qualifying 
^the  fufferer  for  ultimate  and  unlimited  fe- 
licitv. 

The  hypothefis  of  liberty  which  excludes 
prefcience,  and  which  fuppofesthat  the  Divine 
Being  may  be  baffled  and  difappointed  by  the 
perverfenefs  of  his  creatures,  fills  the  refledirg 
mind  with  gloom  and  terror.  But  upon  the 
principles  of  neceffity  nothing  can  come  to 
pafs  but  what  is  foreknown  and  predeflinatcd; 
nothing  but  what  conftitutes  an  eflential  part 

of 
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of  a  fyftem  upon  the  whole  the  wlfeft  and 
the  beft,  aaJ  what  therefore  a  pious  mind  may 
reafonably  acquiefce  and  even  rejoice  in,  as 
uhimately  produdive  of  the  great  eft  good. 

6.  The  dodTiriae  of  the  neceffiry  of  human 
actions  conciliates  good  will  to  men.  It  le  ids 
us  to  regard  all  men  a"^  brethren,  as  children 
of  the  fame  wife  and  benevolent  parent,  who 
arc  intended  to  fhare  in  the  fame  everlalVing 
inheritance,  and  who  are  gradually  training 
up  under  various  proceffes  of  moral  difci- 
pline,  fome  for  a  longer  and  others  for  a 
ihorter  period,  till  they  become  qualified  for 
the  poffeffion  of  it.  By  teaching  us  to  look 
up  to  God  as  the  prime  agent,  and  the  proper 
caufe  of  every  thing  that  happens,  and  to  re- 
gard men  as  nothing  more  than  inll:ruments 
which  he  employs  for  accomplifliing  his  good 
pleafure,  it  tends  to  fupprefs  all  relentment, 
malice,  and  revenge  ;  while  it  induces  us  to 
regard  our  worft  enemies  with  compaflion 
rather  than  with  hatred,  and  to  return  good 
for  evil. 

7.  The  do^rlne  of  neceflity  fuggefts  the 
moll  animating  motives  to  exertion,  for  the 
generous  purpofe  of  the  inftruclion  and  im- 
provement cf  mankind,  and  efpecially  for  the 

education 
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education  of  the  young  and  tender  mind  in 
principles  and  habics  of  vvifdcm  and  piety,  of 
honour  and  virtue  :  for,  if  the  influence  of 
moral  confiderations  is  as  invariable  in  definite 
circumftances  as  that  of  phyfical  caufes,  which 
is  the  definition  of  philofophical  neceflity,  we 
may  be  alTured  that  no  well-dire<Sed  effort 
will  be  lof^. 

8.  The  doctrine  of  philofophical  neceffity, 
when  it  produces  its  full  effsdl  upon  the  mind, 
generates  felf-anniailation,  or  that  complete 
and  habitual  conformity  of  the  will  of  man 
to  the  will  of  God,  in  which  the  true  dignity 
and  happinefs  of  human  nature  entirely  con- 
fifl.  The  more  f^eadily  and  habitually  we 
fix  our  attention  on  this  important  point, 
that  all  things  are  under  the  beft  direction, 
and  invariably  cooperating  in  the  beft  man- 
ner to  accompliili  the  beft  end,  the  more  (hall 
we  be  difpofed  to  acqulefce  and  to  rejoice  in 
all  that  happens,  and  to  fubmit  our  own  li- 
mited views,  and  erroneous  defires,  to  the  de- 
crees of  Divine  Providence.  And  in  the  end, 
the  will  of  the  pious  and  upright  mind  will 
be  fo  completely  abforbed  in  that  of  God,  as 
to  delire  nothing  to  happen  different  from 
what   adually  comes   to   pafs,    and  to  afpire 

after 
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after  no  other  honour  or  felicity  than  that 
of  being  a  humble  coadjutor  with  God,  in  the 
accomplifhment  of  his  magnificent  defign  of 
univerfal  order,  virtue  and  happinefs*. 

*  General  references  upon  the  fubjeft  of  liberty  and 
neceflity  are : 

Hobbes  on  Neceflity. 

Controverfy  between  Clarke  and  Leibnitz. 
Collins  on  Neceflity, 
Edwards  on  the  Will. 
Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  ii.  numb.  8. 
Hartley  on  Man,  part  I.  Conclufion. 
Priefl:ley*s  Illufl.rations  of  the  Doctrine  of  Neceflity. 
Correfpondence  between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Prieflley. 
Palmer's  Remarks  on  Priefl:ley,  and  Prieflley's  Reply. 
Reid  on  the  A£live  Powers,  eflay  iv. 
Dr.  Gregory's  EflTay  on   the  Difference  between  the 
Relation  of  Motive  and  A61:ion,  and  that  of  Caufc 
-    and  Effect. 

Crombie,  Effay  on  Philofophical  Neceflity. 
Godwin's  Enquiry  concerning  Polit.  Jufticc,  book  iv. 
ch.  7 — 9. 
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CHAPTER     X. 


CONCERNING  POWER. 


Power  is  th 


AT  QUALITY  OR  ATTRI- 
BUTE OF  ANY  BEING  WHICH  PRODUCES 
CHANGE  IN  THE  NATURE,  PROPERTIES, 
OR     CIRCUMSTANCES     OF    THINGS.        ThuS 

we  fay,  that  clay  becomes  hard,  and  wax  foft, 
by  the  power  of  heat.  A  bee  is  faid  to  have 
power  to  build  a  cell,  a  bird  to  make  a  neft, 
a  man  to  conftrudt  a  houfe  or  a  fliip,  and  the 
like. 

First,  Power  is  afcribed  to  inanimate 

SUBSTANCES. 

1.  It  is  obferved  that  certain  conseqjjents 
regularly  follow  certain  antecedents.  Wax 
applied  to  the  fire  diflblves ;  a  needle  offered 
to  a  magnet  moves  towards  it ;  a  flone  pro- 
jeded  falls  to  the  ground  ;  a  feather  held  near 
an  excited  eleclric  is  firfl  attracted  and  then 
repelled,  and  the  like. 

2.  Thefe  antecedents  are  called  causes, 
and  the  confequents  effects  :  the  iiaknown 
energy  by  which  the  change  is   produced  is 

called 
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called  POWER,  and  is  commonly  fuppofcd  to 
refide  in  the  caufe,  that  is,  in  the  immediate 
antecedent.  Thus,  a  magnet  is  faid  to  have 
power  to  attract  iron  ;  water  has  power  to 
dillblve  fait ;  a  mirror  has  power  to  refled 
rays  of  light,  and  the  like. 

3.  All  that  we  know  of  the  fubjedl  is,  that 
certain  changes  uniformly  fucceed  to  certain 
previous  circumftances  ;  from  which  we  in- 
fer, that  there  is  some  sufficient  reason 

FOR  THIS   CONSTANT   CONJUNCTION.      But 

what  the  nature  of  this  connexion  is,  what 
the  power  by  which  the  change  is  effected,  or 
where  that  power  refides,  are  fubjedts  of  which 
we  are  totally  ignorant,  and  concerning  which 
we  have  no  means  of  information. 

4.  As  it  is  a  received  principle  amongfl: 
philofophers,  that  no  being  can  a£l  where  it 
does  not  exift,from  whence  it  is  inferred  that 
matter  cannot  a(St  beyond  its  furface  ;  and  as 
it  is  known  that  ultimate  atoms,  if  any  fuch 
there  be,  are  feparated  from  each  other  by 
fpheres  of  repulfion  within  the  fpheres  of  the 
attraction  of  cohefion,  it  is  concluded  that  all 
the  active  powers  which  are  vulgarly  be- 
lieved to  refide  in  matter,  are  in  truth  energies 
of  the  Divine  Being,  exerted  uniformly  in 

different 
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'JifTerent  circumftances,  agreeably  to  certain 
laws,  which  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures 
he  has  been  pleafed  to  prefcribe  to  himfelf  *. 

Locke,  and  others,  are  miftaken  in  repre- 
fenting  the  idea  of  power  as  an  idea  of  fen- 
fation,  acquired  by  obferving  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  objeds  around  us,  whe- 
ther agents  or  patients.  Power  is  not  an  ob- 
jed  of  fenfe.  All  that  our  fenfes  teach  us  is, 
that  certain  phenomena  are  invariably  con- 
joined with  certain  previous  circumftances ; 
but  of  the  modeofconnecftionjOr  of  the  energy 
by  which  the  change  is  produced,  we  are  left 
in  total  ignorance|. 

6.  Powers  are  either  attributes  of  inani- 
mate  fubftances,  or  divme  energies  exerted 
according  to  certain  prefcribed  laws.  If  they 
are  attributes  of  inanimate  fubftances,  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  them  in  given  circum- 
ftances are  neceftary  effects,  and  could  not 
have  happened  otherwife,  the  previous  cir- 
cumftances being  the  fame.  In  this  fenfe, 
every  fuch  caufe  is  a  necejfary  caufe.  But  if 
all  powers  are  divine  energies,theeffe(5ls  pro- 

*  Price  and  Prieftley,  page  5.  230. 

Price's  DifTertatlons,  page  39,  &c. 
f  Locke's  Eflay,  book  ii.  ch.  xxi.  feci,  i,  2. 

y  duced 
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duced  by  them  are  no  further  neceflary  than 
as  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  fuch  efFedts  fhould 
take  place,  under  certain  circumftances.  And 
the  immutability  of  the  courfe  of  nature  in 
this  cafe  depends,  not  upon  the  neceflary  ope- 
ration of  the  powers  of  nature,  but  upon  the 
immutability  of  the  divine  character. 

7.  The  word  power,  when  applied  to  in- 
animate fubftances,  like  the  words  principle, 
electricity,  magnetifm,  gravitation,  &c.  is  a 
term  invented  to  exprefs  the  unknown  caufc 
of  known  effedts  which  are  reducible  to  cer- 
tain general  laws. 

8.  Conftant  conjundion  is  a  proof  of  ne* 
ceffary  co?inexiofi  between  antecedents  and  con- 
fequents,  if  powers  are  attributes  of  inani- 
mate fubftances.  But  if  all  powers  are  divine 
energies,  the  conftant  eonjundtion  of  antece- 
dents and  confequents  proves  nothing  more 
than  the  immutability  of  the  divine  purpofe  ; 
there  being  no  other  affignable  reafon  for  the 
undeviating  uniformity  of  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture. But  as  God  is  perfedtly  wife  and  be- 
nevolent, the  efFedt  is  equally  certain  as  if  it 
was  mechanical  and  involuntary,  in  all  cafes 
where  there  is  a  ground  of  preference.  The 
neceflity  in  thefe  inftances  is  not  phyfical  but 

6  moral. 
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moral.  And  with  this  reftridion  it  may  be 
allowed  as  a  general  principle,  that  conftant 
conjunction  implies  neceflary  connexion. 

9.  It  is  difficult  to  afcertiiin  whether  powers 
are,  properly  fpeaking,  attributes  of  inani- 
mate fubftances.  To  allow  that  they  are, 
feeras  to  imply  that  power  may  exift  without 
an  agent,  and  that  beings  may  act  where  they 
do  not  exift.  This  abfurdity  follows,  if, 
for  example,  gravitation  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
power  inherent  in  matter,  by  which  bodies  adit 
upon  each  other  at  immenfe  diftances.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  to  deny  that  powers  may  be 
attributes  of  inanimate  fubftances,  leads  to  the 
tonclufion  that  nothing  exifts  in  the  univerfe 
but  God  and  his  energies ;  which  coincides 
with  pantheifm,  and  even  tends  to  atheifm. 

Secondly,  Power  may  be  confidered  as 

an  ATTRIBUTE   OF   MIND. 

Power,  in  this  view  of  it,  may  be  defined, 

the  CAPACITY  OF   CARRYING  INTO  EFFECT 
THE  DETERMINATIONS  OF  THE  WILL. 

The  philofcphers  who  maintain  that  power 
is  an  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  argue, 

1.  From  confcioufnefs  and  obfervation.     I 

will  to  \valk,  to-fpeak,  to  write  ;  the  ieQ%  the 
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lips,  and  the  fingers  Inftantly  obey ;  and  I 
am  as  conicious  that  I  perform  the  a<5lion-,  as 
that  I  form  the  volition. 

Other  agents  alfo  appear  to  pofTefs  a  fimilar 
power  of  carrying  their  volitions  into  effedt. 

2.  They  affirm  that  we  have  a  concep- 
tion of  power,  though  we  cannot  define  it. 
The  frequent  and  proper  ufe  of  the  word  in 
the  Englifh  language,  and  of  correfponding 
words  in  all  languages,  proves  that  all  men 
have  a  conception  of  power,  and  therefore 
poflefs  the  attribute*. 

The  phllofophcrs  w^ho  deny  that  power  is 
an  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  contend  on 
the  contrary, 

I,  That  we  have  no  confcloufnefs  of  its 
exiftence. 

All  that  we  areconfcious  of  is,  volition  and 
the  effedl  produced.  That  w^e  are  confcious 
of  exerting  power  in  any  cafe,  is  peremp- 
torily denied.  What  fome  call  a  confclouf- 
nefs of  power,  is  nothing  more  than  a  belief 
that  the  effe6:  will  follow  the  volition;  which 
belief  is  fometimes  erroneous.  A  man  who 
is  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  or  the 
ufe  of  his  limbs,  by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  ftill 

^  Reid  on  A6live  Powers,  efTay  i. 
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feels  what  is  called  a  confcioufnefs  of  power  : 
that  is,  he  expedts  fpeech  and  motion  to  fol- 
low volition  as  ufual,  till  by  experience  he  is 
undeceived. 

2.  Thefe  philofophers  further  argue,  that 
our  total  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
mufcular  motion  is  produced,  proves  that  the 
mind  is  not  the  efficient  and  proper  caufe  of 
this  wonderful  eifedt. 

Every  proper  caufe  comprehends  its  own 
effed:.  A  man  who  makes  a  watch,  or  who 
builds  a  houfe,  forms  a  diftindt  idea  of  the  ef- 
fect he  intends  to  produce,  and  of  the  means 
neceflary  for  accomplifliing  his  purpofe.  A 
mufician  w^lio  underftands  his  art,  and  who 
by  hia  fkill  in'  touching  an  inftrument  brings 
forth  the  tones,  and  produces  the  harmony 
which  his  mind  previoufly  conceives,  is  fo 
far  the  proper  caufe  of  the  effed:  produced. 
But  the  man  who,  turning  the  winch  of  a 
machine,  the  conflru6lion  of  which  he  does 
not  comprehend,  produces  a  melody  which  he 
neither  underftands  nor  experts,  is  no  more 
the  proper  caufe  of  the  effed:  produced  than 
the  unconfcious  inftrument  itfelf.  And  fimilar 
to  this  is  the  fituation  of  the  mind  in  the  pro- 
dudion  of  mufcular  motion. 

yj  Of 
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Of  the  nature  of  mufcular  motion  we  are 
completely  ignorant.  The  immediate  effecTt 
is  very  different  from  that  intended  by  the 
agent.  The  defign  is  to  move  a  limb  :  but 
the  effedl  actually  produced  is  feme  affection 
of  the  brain,  of  v\'hich  we  are  quite  ignorant ; 
which,  being  gradually  communicated  to  the 
adjacent  parts,  at  length  defcends  to  the 
mufcle  in  queftion,  and,  by  a  forcible  contrac- 
tion of  the  fibres,  in  a  way  of  which  we  are 
alfo  profoundly  ignorant,  it  moves  the  limb. 
But  what  the  medium  of  nervous  influence 
may  be,  in  what  manner  the  mufcular  fibres 
are  excited  to  adion  with  fuch  aftonifhing 
force  5  and  by  what  chance,  or  fagacity,  the 
proper  nerves  and  mufcles  are  affedled,  fo 
that  we  feldom  or  never  commit  the  miftake 
of  moving  one  limb  when  we  defign  to  move 
another,  are  myfteries  to  the  folution  of  which 
the  human  intellett  is  unequal. 

Hence  it  follows : 

I.  That  power  is  not  an  attribute  of  the 
human  mind  :  and  as  a  divine  energy  is  ne- 
cefiTary  to  account  for  the  exiftence  of  fenfa- 
tions  in  confequence  of  fenfory  vibrations, 
fo  it  feems  equally  neceflary,  to  account  for 
the  connexion  between  volition  and  muf- 
cular 
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cular  motion.  Thus  God  appears  to  be  the 
primary  caufe  of  ail  the  phenomena  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  thofe  of  matter,  and  the  only 
proper  agent  in  the  univerfe. 

2.  We  have  no  adequate  idea,  or  concep- 
tion, of  power.  It  is  not  an  objedt  of  fenfe, 
nor  can  it  be  acquired  by  reflection.  The  ufe 
of  the  word  to  exprefs  the  unknown  caufe  of 
known  efFed:s,  no  more  proves  that  we  have 
a  diflindt  pofitive  conception  of  the  thing, 
than  the  ufe  of  the  words  gravitation,  cohe^ 
fion,  repulfion,  and  the  like,  proves  that 
we  have  diftindl  ideas  correfponding  to  thofe 
terms. 

3.  If  the  queftion  be  afiied,  Whether  we 
may  not  poffefs  power,  as  we  do  perception, 
though  we  do  not  comprehend  it  ?  it  may 
be  replied.  That  though  we  do  not  under- 
fland  the  nature  of  perception,  we  are  con- 
fcious  of  its  exiftence  ;  but  we  are  not  con- 
fcious  of  the  exiftence  of  power. 

4.  According  to  Dr.  Hartley's  theory, 
mufcular  adlion  is  excited  by  the  vibrations 
of  the  motory  nerves.  Thefe  vibrations  are 
originally  excited  by  irritation  ;  and,  being 
communicated  to  the  brain,  they  become  aflb- 
ciated  with  and  modified  by  fenfory  vibra- 

Y  4  tions, 
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tions,  and  by  degrees  with  that  flate  of  the 
brain  which  generates,  or  is  uniformly  aflb- 
ciated  with,  the  affedion  of  defire.  In  this 
cafe  the  motion  is  faid  to  be  perfectly  volun- 
tary. It  afterwards  becomes  aflbciated  with 
fenfory  vibrations,  or  clufters  of  vibrations,  or 
miniatures  of  lefs  magnitude,  or  even  with 
other  motory  vibrations,  fo  that  one  mufcular 
motion  will  generate  another  without  any 
perception  of  the  mind  or  adl  of  the  will,  as 
in  fpeaking,  walking,  or  performing  upon  an 
inftrument  of  mufic. 

It  is  obvious  to  obferve,  that  how  ingenious 
and  plaufible  foever  this  theory  may  be,  it  by 
no  means  accounts,  nor  was  it  intended  to 
account,  for  the  nature  of  power,  nor  does  it 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  nervous  par- 
ticles are  made  to  vibrate,  or  in  what  way  the 
vibrations  of  the  nerve  affedt  the  mufcular 
fibres*. 

5.  Dr.  Reid's  theory  of  power  reduces  it- 
felf  to  a  conclufion  fnnilar  to  that  which  has 
been  already  ftated,  though  he  begins  with  a 
pompous  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  power  in 
the  human  mind.     He  even  nearly  coincides 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  ch.  i.  feet.  3.  ch.  ii.  fed.  7. 

with 
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with  Mr. Hume,  whofe  hypothefis  he  profefles 
to  ridicule  and  explode.  His  words,  page  57, 
are  :  "  We  perceive  one  event  to  follow  an- 
*'  other  according  to  eftablifhed  laws  of  na- 
"  ture :  and  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  the  firft 
*'  the  caufe,  and  the  laft  the  effedl,  without 
"  knowing  what  is  the  bond  that  unites 
"  them."  And  again,  page  ^6:  "  How  far 
"  we  are  properly  efficient  caufes,  how  far  oc- 
*'  cafional  caufes,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
«*  mine*.'* 

*  Locke's  Eflay,  book  li,  ch.  xxl. 
Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  ii.  feci.  vli. 
Search's  (Tucker'3)  Light  of  Nature  Purfued,  vol.  i» 
part  i.  ch.  iv. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

CONCERNING    IMMATERIALITY    AND 
MATERIALISM, 

SECTION  I. 

The  Queflion  Jiated. — Arguments  for  each 
Hypotbejis, 

1  HE  IMMATERIALISTS  contend  that  man 
is  compounded  of  two  diftm<Sl  fubftances : 
BODY,  which  according  to  them  is  extended, 
foUd,  inert  fubftance ;  and  mind,  which  is 
percipient,  adive,  and  indivifible  fubftance. 

Of  immaterialifts,  fome,  as  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Dr.  Price,  maintain  that  mind  has  one  pro- 
perty, viz.  extenfion,  in  common  with  mat- 
ter, and  confequently  that  it  occupies  fpace, 
and  has  a  proper  locality,  or,  as  the  fchool- 
men  exprefs  it,  ubiety.  This  is  alfo  the  vul- 
gar opinion*. 

^  Correfpondence  of  Price  and  Priellky,  page  54,  55. 

Others, 
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Others,  with  the  Cartefians,  Andrew  Bax- 
ter, and  Watts,  more  confiftently  and  philo- 
fophically  contend,  that  mind  has  no  common 
property  with  matter,  that  it  is  inextended, 
does  not  occupy  fpace,  and  has  no  proper 
locality*. 

The  MATERIALISTS,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  though  with  fome  impropriety 
of  expreflion,  maintain,  that  man  confifts  of 
one  uniform  fubftance,  the  objedl  of  the  fenfes  j 
and  that  perception,  with  its  modes,  is  the  re- 
fulr,  neceffary  or  ctherwii'e,  of  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  the  brain. 

They  alfo  think  that  the  immaterialifts  are 
miftaken  in  their  reprefentations  of  the  eflen- 
tial  properties  of  matter. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  IMMATERI ALISM. 

I.  Perception  and  its  modes,  viz.  me- 
mory, intellect,  affedlion,  volition,  and  the 
like,  have  no  refemblance  to,  nor  correfpond- 
ence  nor  affinity  with,  any  of  the  known 
properties  of  matter,  fuch  as  extenfion,  re- 
fiftance,  folidity,  and  the  like,  fo  that  it  is  un- 
reafonable  to  conclude  that  they  are  the  refult 

T  Correfpondence  of  Price  and  Prieftley,  page  370,  37 1. 

of 
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of  thefe  properties,  however  modified  :  attri- 
butes fo  different  muft  inhere  in  different 
fubjeds.  To  this  argument  the  materiaUfts 
reply, 

1.  That  ignorance  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween different  properties  of  the  fame  fubjedt 
is  no  objedion  againft  their  coexiftence,  or 
even  their  mutual  dependance.  We  fee  no 
connexion  between  the  colour  and  the  odour 
of  a  rofe,  the  malleability,  fixity,  and  fpecific 
gravity  of  gold,  and  the  like.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  coexiftence  of  various  properties 
and  powers  in  the  fame  fubftance,  is  squired 
only  by  obfervation  and  experience :  we  know 
nothing  of  real  effences. 

2.  The  argument  proves  too  much.  Me- 
chanical, eledrical,  and  magnetic  attradlions 
and  repulfions,  chemical  principles,  and  vege- 
table life,  have  no  more  refemblance  to  the 
obvious  properties  of  matter  than  perception. 
Do  they  alio  require  an  immaterial  fubjedt? 

II.  The  effential  properties  of  matter, 
namely,  folidity,  extenfion,  inertia,  and  its 
acknowledged  impercipiency  except  in  an  or- 
ganized ftate,  are  faid  to  be  abfolutely  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  material  hypothefis. 

The   materialifts,  in   reply,   contend  that 

thefe 
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thefe  properties  either  do  not  belong  to  matter, 
or  that  they  are  not  inconfiftent  with  percep- 
tion. Their  arguments  will  be  produced  under 
the  next  head. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  MATERIALISM. 

That  perception,  with  its  modes,  is  the  refult 
of  the  organical  ftrudure  of  the  brain,  has  been 
argued  from  the  following  confiderations : 

When  there  is  no  organization,  as  far  as 
our  obfervation  extends,  there  is  no  perception. 

Wherever  fuch  an  organic  ftrudture  as  the 
brain  exifts,  perception  exifts. 

Where  this  organization  is  imperfed:,  per- 
ception is  imperfect. 

Where  the  organization  is  found,  vigorous, 
and  healthy,  perception  is  proportionably  vi- 
gorous and  clear. 

Where  the  organization  is  impaired,  per- 
ception is  enfeebled  and  obfcured. 

And  when  the  organization  ceafes^  percep- 
tion appears  to  ceafe. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  thofe  who  have 
thought  upon  the  fubjed,  that  certain  ftates 
of  the  brain  exadly  correfpond  with  certain 
flates  of  mind,  and  every  change  in  the  flate 
of  the  brain  is  aflbciated  with  a  correfponding 
()  change 
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change  in  the  ftate  of  the  mind,  Dlforders 
in  the  brain  are  accompanied  with  propor- 
tionable diforders  in  the  intelledl,  as  in  drow- 
iinefs,  intemperance,  fever,  delirium,  and  lu- 
nacy. If  the  brain  remains  unimpaired,  in- 
tellect continues  even  upon  the  verge  of 
diflblution,  as  in  confumptions^  dropfies,  and 
other  difeafes  \^hich  do  not  immediately  af- 
fed  the  head*.  It  is  therefore  as  reafonable 
to  conclude  that  perception  is  the  refult  of 
organization,  as  that  pointing  the  hour  is  the 
refult  of  the  mechanifm  of  a  watch,  or  that  the 
colour  and  odour  of  the  violet  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  its  peculiar  ftrudlure  :  and  we  have 
as  good  reafon  to  believe  that  thought  is  aa 
aflfedion  or  attribute  of  the  brain,  as  that 
fragrance  is  a  property  of  a  rofe,  or  that  light 
and  heat  proceed  from  the  fun. 

SECTION  II. 

ObjeBions  agahijl  the  Hypothefts  of  Materialifm^ 
V  Jlatcd  andfolved. 

BY  the  adverfaries  of  the  hypothefis  of 
materialifm  it  is  urged,  in  a  lofty  and  trium- 
phant tone,  that  the  known  eflential  proper- 

*  Hence  fome  have  inferred,  though  unphilofophicallyjf 
the  immateriality  and  feparate  exiftence  of  the  foul. 

ties 
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ties'  of  matter  are  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  perception  and  adivity,  the 
eflential  attributes  of  mind. 

Thefe  properties  are  SOLIDITY, EXTENSION 
andDivisiBiLiTY,  INERTIA, and  the  acknow- 
ledged IMPERCIPIENCY  of  ultimate  atoms,  or 
of  matter  in  general,  in  an  unorganized  (late. 

I.  Solidity,  by  which  is  meant  thecaufc 
of  impenetrability*,  is  faid  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  power  of  thinking.  To  this  affer- 
tion  the  materialifts  reply, 

1.  That  admitting  folidity  to  be  an  attri- 
bute of  matter,  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  in- 
confiftent with  perception.  No  evidence  is 
produced  for  this  purpofe  but  gratuitous  afTer- 
tion,  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  oppofition 
to  fadls,  nor  to  probable  appearances. 

2.  There  is  no  reafon  to  afcribe  folidity  to 
matter  as  a  diftindl  property. 

The  folidity  of  matter  is  inferred  only 
from  its  refiftance.     Now  all  the  phenomena 

*  Mr.  Locke  calls  folidity  an  idea  of  fenfatlon ;  Dr.  Price 
claffes  it  amongft  thofe  ideas  which  are  derived  from  the 
underftanding  only.  The  truth  is,  that  the  word  is  un- 
conneiled  with  any  pofitive  idea.  It  exprefles  no  more 
t])an  the  unknown  caufe  of  refinance. — Locke  on  the  L^n- 
derftanding,  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  Price's  Review  of  Morals, 
page  26—28. 

of 
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of  refiftance  may  be  accounted  for  by  that  re* 
pulfive  power,  the  exiftence  of  which,  in  a 
degree  far  beyond  that  of  any  artificial  force 
which  can  be  appHed  to  overcome  it,  is  uni- 
verfally  admitted.  It  is  contrary,  therefore, 
to  the  received  rules  of  philofophifmg,  to  in- 
troduce a  new  and  imaginary'  caufe,  to  ex- 
plain phenomena  which  may  be  fufficiently 
accounted  for  by  another  caufe  already  known 
to  exift*. 

But  if  matter  be  not  folid  it  is  not  impene^ 
trable  :  the  ftrongeft  repulfive  force  actually 
exifting  may  be  overcome  by  a  fuperior 
power  ;  and  the  hypothefis  of  the  penetra- 
bility of  matter  may,  perhaps,  afford  the  bed 

*  The  following  phenomena,  amongft  others,  are  ad- 
duced as  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  a  repulfive  force  difFufed 
over  the  furfaces  of  bodies  without  the  fphere  of  cohefiop. 

1.  The  rolling  of  a  dew-drop  upon  a  cabbage-leaf,  and 
ihe  motion  of  a  lly  upon  the  furface  of  a  pool. 

2.  The  equable  reflexion  of  light  froin  the  furface  of  a 
mirror. 

3.  The  vlfibility  of  the  eleiflrlc  fpark  in  pafllng  from 
link  to  link  of  a  metal  chain. 

4.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  two  bodies  within 
the  fphere  of  each  other's  cohefjon. 

5.  The  compreflion  of  all  bodies  by  cold,  their  expan- 
fion  by  heat,  and  the  irrefiftible  force  of  this  expanfivc 
power.— Pricfuley  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  fe6t.  ii. 

folution 
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folutlon  of  the  phenomena  of  tranfpareut 
bodies. 

If  matter  be  penetrable,  it  approximates 
very  nearly  to  Dr.  Clarke's  and  to  the  vulgar 
hypothecs  of  immaterial  fubftance  ;  and  the 
advocates  for  this  dodrine  can  have  no  juft 
objei5lIon  againft  the  hypothecs  which  main- 
tains man  to  be  of  one  uniform  fubftance,  and 
thought  the  refult  of  organization.  It  is  to 
be  prefumed  that  thefe  philofophers  will  not 
aflert  that  immaterial  fubftance,  as  fuch,  is 
neceflarily  percipient*. 

IL  Matter  is  a  divisible  substance  j 
perception  is  an  indivisible  principle: 
therefore  it  cannot  be  a  property  of  matter. 
To  this  objection  it  is  replied, 

I .  That  of  the  nature  of  perception  we  are 
totally  ignorant.  The  mind  can  no  more 
comprehend  f  this  faculty  than  the  eye  can 
fee  itfelf.  And  it  would  be  as-  rational  for  a 
man  ignorant  of  the  ftru6lure  of  the  eye  tQ 
maintain  that  the  eye  was  an  indivifible  oX" 

*  Price  and  Prieftley,  page  26S—-2'jj. 

t  Non  valet  tantum  animus  ut  felpfum  ipfe  videat ; 
at,  ut  oculus  fie  antinus  fe  non  videns,  alia  cernit. — Gic 
Tufc.  Qujeft.  lib.  i.  fe^.  xxviii. 

^  ean. 
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gan,  as  that  perception  is  an  indivifible  prin- 
ciple. 

2.  The  fimpiicity  of  \X\q  faculty  cannot  be 
inferred  from  the  fimpiicity  of  the  feeling  of 
perception.  A  white  colour,  the  flavour  of  a 
compound  medicine,  an  abftradt  idea,  and 
the  like,  are  judged  to  be  fimplc  feelings,  but 
they  are  in  fad:  produced  by  the  coalefcence 
of  many  fimple  fenfations  and  ideas. 

3.  The  principles  of  heat,  of  acidity,  of  ve- 
getation, of  animal  life,  and  many  others,  are 
allowed  to  belong  to  matter ;  but  thefe  prin- 
ciples have  as  great  pretenfions  to  indivifi- 
bility  as  perception. 

4.  An  indivifible  principle  may  as  well 
exift  in  a  divifible  fubftance,  as  a  divifible 
idea,  fuch  for  example  as  the  idea  of  a  yard, 
or  a  mile,  in  an  indivifible  fubftance*. 

5.  Many  immaterialifts  admit  the  cxten- 
fion  and  locMity  of  fpirit ;  the  difficulty 
therefore  prefles  equally  upon  this  hypothefis 
as  upon  materialifm. 

To  evade  .this  conclufion  by  maintaining 
that  fpirits,  though  extended,  are  indifcerp- 
tible,  is  trifling,  it  i^  not  reafoning.     The 


*  Hallet  on  Scripture,  vol.  I.  page  216 — 2ig.' 

fimpIe 
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fimple  queftion  is,  Whether  an  Inextended 
principle  can  be  a  property  of  an  extended 
fubftance  ? 

III.  Matter  is  essentially  inert,  mind 
ESSENTIALLY  active;  therefore  the  fub- 
ftances  are  elTentially  different. 

But  this  facl  is  denied  by  the  nlaterialifts. 
Inertia,  if  by  this  expreflion  be  meant  the  en- 
tire abfence  of  all  adive  power,  is  not  a  pro- 
perty of  matter.  The  laws  of  communication 
of  motion  do  not  prove  it.  Andrew  Baxter's  la- 
boured argument,  fo  far  as  it  is  felf-confiftent, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  that  every  effed: 
muft  have  an  adequate  caufe.  All  we  know 
of  matter  is  adlive  powers  ;  and  all  improve- 
ments in  philofophy,  and  particularly  in  che- 
miilry,  tend  to  confirm  this  dod:rine,  and  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  the  energies  of  in- 
animate nature*. 

IV.  It  is  not  pretended  that  ULTIMATE 
ATOMS,  that  is,  that  the  fmalleft  particles 
into  which  matter  is  ever  actually  divided, 

*  Baxter  on  the  Soul,  vol,  i. 
Franklin's  Works,  page  479. 
Prieftley  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  page  17. 
Price  and  Prieftley,  page  236. 

z  2  are 
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are  poflefled  of  percipiency  ;  it  is  therefore 
incredible  that  any  combination,  organization, 
motion,  or  colUfion  of  infenfible  atoms,  fhould 
produce  thought.  The  properties  of  the  whole 
are  no  more  than  the  aggregate  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  parts ;  and  magnitude  and 
motion,  however  combined,  can  produce  no- 
thing but  magnitude  and  motion  ftill. 

To  this  very  plaufible  obj.dion  fome  have 
replied, 

1.  By  maintaining  that  all  atoms  poflefs  an 
imperfed:  confcioufnefs,  which  is  improved 
by  organization :  but  this  is  an  unfupported 
hypothefis*. 

2.  Others  have  aflerted  that  all  atoms  may 
poflefs  the  fame  original  powers,  which  in 
fome  circumftances  may  be  dormant,  in  others 
they  may  become  fenfible.  In  chemical  com- 
pounds it  often  happens  that  the  refult  of  the 
procefs  is  a  tertium  quid,  the  properties  of 
which  are  eflentially  different  from  thofe  of 
the  component  fubftances,  and  could  never 
have  been  predicted  from  them.  In  like 
manner,  the  latent  powers  of  perception  which 

t  Hobbes'i  Phyfic  c  xxv.  fed.  r. 

each 
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each  particle  poffefles  may  by  organization 
be  brought  into  adion*. 

3.  The  difEcuky  prefle  •  equally  upon  the 
hypothecs  of  immaterialiim. 

The  fuppofed  immaterial  fubftance  either 
perceives  and  ads  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from 
the  body,  or  not. 

To  fay  that  it  can  perceive  and  ?.'^  m  a 
(late  of  feparation  from  the  body,  is  a  gratui- 
tous hypothefis,  contradicted  by  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  human'  nature,  and  unfupported 
by  a  fmgle  fatl. 

But  if  feparate  confcioufnefs  be  denied  to 
the  immaterial  part  of  man,  it  is  as  incon- 
ceivable how  a  thinking  being  can  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  unconfcious  immaterial  fub- 
ftance with  unconfcious  matter,  or  of  an 
unthinking   foul   with   an  unthinking  body, 

*  Qu.  Do  not  appearances  rather  favour  the  fuppofition 
of  different  kinds  of  elementary  atoms,  fome  only  of  which 
poflefs  the  percipient  principle  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  many  feeds  will  prefervc  for 
years  their  vegetative  power ;  but  this  principle  does 
not  difcover  itfelf  except  in  certain  favourable  circum- 
flances. — Clarke  and  Collins,  page  116.  Cooper's  Tra£ts, 
page  275—285. 

z  3  as 
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as  by  the  organization  of  impercipient  pai> 
tides. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

1.  This  controverfy  was  once  confidered 
as  of  great  importance,  the  immateriaUty  of 
the  foul  being  regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  na- 
tural immortaUty ;  for  it  was  prefumcd  that 
what  is  immaterial  mufl  necefl'arily  be  incor- 
ruptible. 

But,  admitting  the  premifcs,  the  conclufion 
will  not  follow.  What  proof  is  there  that 
immaterial  fubftances  are  neceffarily  indiflb- 
luble  and  imraortal  ?  We  may  make  what 
fuppofitions  we  pleafe  ;  but  our  imagination^ 
are  no  criteria  of  real  exiftences.  Continu- 
ance in  being  depends  upon  the  will  of  God, 
who  may  either  perpetuate  a  material,  or  ex» 
tinguifh  an  immaterial  fubftance.  Of  his  will 
in  this  inftance  we  can  only  judge  from  na- 
tural appearances,  or  immediate  revelation. 

2.  How  far  materialifm  is  confident  with 
identity,  has  been  already  confidered.  Though 
the  whole  mai>  is  deftroyed  by  death,  yet  the 
^e-  organization  of  the  fame  particles  will  re- 
produce  the  fame  individual  being;  and  a 
£naiJar  re- organization  even  of  different  par- 
Si  ^*^*^^!^ 
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tides  would  be  to  all  practical  purpofes  a  re- 
produ^flion  of  the  fame  perfon.  For,  of  what 
confequence  is  it  to  what  mafs  of  atoms  a 
particular  organization  is  applied,  and  the  cor- 
refponding  fyftem  of  feelings  annexed?  At 
any  rate  Dr.  Watts's  hypothefis  of  permanent 
llamina  would  preferve  the  individuality  of 
the  refurreclion-man  as  p£rfe<5llv  as  the  hypo- 
thefis of  immaterialifm  itfeFf.  . 

3.  The  denial  of  Iblidity  and  Inertia  re- 
duces matter,  very  nearly,  to  the  commonly 
received  notion  of  fpirit* ;  fo  that  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley's  hypothefis  may  with  as  much  pro- 
priety be  called  fpiritualifm  as  materialifm. 
The  true  queftion  is,  Does  man  confifl  of  one 
uniform  fubflance,  or  is  he  compounded  of 

*  Dr.  Price  fays,  page  85  :  "  Upon  the  whole,  it  may, 
"  perhaps,  be  pofGble  to  convince  me  that  there  is  no  fuch 
*'  thing  as  matter  ;  and  Dr.  Prieftley  has  contributed  a 
**  little  to  it.  But  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  there  is  no 
*'  fuch  thing  as  fpirit ;  meaning  by  fpirit,  fuch  a  thinking 
*'  intelligent  nature  as  I  feel  myfelf  to  be.*'  Upon  which 
Dr.  Prieftley  juftly  obferves,  page  86,  that  Dr.  Price  and 
he  "  are  very  nearly  agreed,  though  in  words  they  differ 
**  fo  widely."  Dr.  Prieilley's  matter  being  penetrable 
cxtenfion  without  folidity,  nearly  coincides  with  Dr. 
Price's  fj^rit,  or  immaterial  fubflance. 

z  4  two 
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two  diftiinSl  fubftances,  which,  for  aught  that 
appears,  have  no  common  property*  ? 

*  Clarke's  Letters  to  Dodwell,  and  Controverfy  with 

Collins. 
Doddridge's  Le£lurcs,  left.  94 — 96. 
Prieftley's  Difquifitions,  and  Coirefpondcncc  with 

Price. 
Cooper's  Trafts,  page  167,  &c. 
W.  Beifham's  Eflays,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  eflay  xii.  xiii, 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

CONCERNING  THE   NATURAL   EVIDENCE 
OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

SECTION  I. 
Jnconclujlve  Arguments* 

JT IRST-  The  foul  is  immaterial,  diftindl 
from  the  body,  and  naturally  indifcerptible, 
incorruptible,  and  immortal. 

ANSWER. 

1.  The  exiftence  of  an  immaterial  foul  di- 
(lin£t  from  the  body  in  which  it  refides,  and 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  animate,  cannot  be 
proved,  and  muft  not  be  afTumed  as  the 
foundation  of  fo  important  an  argument. 
The  evidence  for  and  againft  this  hypoihefis 
has  been  difeufled  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

2.  That  a  human  foul,  if  fuch  a  being 
fhould  be  fuppofed  to  exift,  is  capable  of 
perception  and  adivity  in  a  flate  of  fepa- 
lation   from  the  body,  is  an  arbitrary  hypo- 

th  eiis. 
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thefis,  unfupported  by  a  fingle  facSt,  and  con« 
trary  to  every  known  phenomenon  of  human 
nature.  It  is  indeed  fo  unphilofophical,  that 
the  fuppofition  is  abandoned  by  the  mod  ra- 
tional and  judicious  advocates  of  the  imma- 
terial fyftem. 

3.  That  immateriality  neceflarily  Implies 
indifcerptibility,  incorruptibility,  and  natural 
immortality,  is  an  aflertion  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous ;  a  mere  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam. 
For  any  thing  that  appears  or  can  poffibly  be 
proved  to  the  contrary,  immaterial  fubftance 
may  be  as  liable,  or  even  more  liable  to  in- 
jury and  diflblution  than  matter  itfelf.  We 
may  fancy  what  we  pleafe,  but  vague  hy- 
pothefes  are  not  to  be  admitted  as  ferious 
argument.  The  truth  is,  that  of  the  nature 
and  contexture  of  immaterial  fubftance  we 
know  abfolutely  nothing,  and  can  therefore 
have  no  right  either  to  affirm  or  deny  any 
thing  concerning  it. 

4.  If  the  exiftence  of  an  immaterial  princi- 
ple in  man  could  be  eftablilhed  by  proaf,  no" 
argument  could  be  drawn  from  this  fact  in 
favour  of  a  future  life.  Continued,  or  revived 
exiftence  depends  wholly  upon  the  pleafure  o£ 
God,  who  can  with   equal  eafe  extinguifli  aa 

immaterial 
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immatf'rial,  and  preferve  or  renew  the  exlftence 
and  powers  of  a  material,  being. 

Secondly.  The  natural  defire  of  life, 
and  horror  at  the  thought  of  annihilation,  is 
intended  by  the  author  of  the  human  confti- 
tution  as  an  intimation  that  man  is  defigned 
fpr  immortality. 

ANSWER. 

1.  The  defire  of  life,  though  very  general, 
is  not  an  inftindlive  principle,  but  generated 
by  the  preponderance  of  pleafing  afTociations, 
which  lay  a  foundation  for  pleafmg  hopes ; 
together  with  a  ftrong  apprehenfion,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  of  the  pains  of  difTolution. 
When  pain  preponderates  over  plealure,  life 
ceafes  to  be  pleafmg,  and  exiftence  ceafes  to 
be  defirable.  As  to  what  fome  have  pre- 
tended, that  exiftence  in  pain  is  preferable  to 
jion-exiftence,  it  is  mere  rant,  and  has  no 
foundation  either  in  reafon  or  experience. 

2.  The  love  of  life,  however  generated,  and 
independent  on  all  connexion  with  future 
exiftence,  is  a  principle  of  great  importance, 
and  particularly,  as  a  preventative  of  fuicide 
upon  trivial  occafions, 

3.  The 
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3.  The  defire  of  life,  however  univerfal 
and  predominant,  no  more  proves  that  man 
will  be  immortal,  than  the  defire  of  health, 
cafe,  or  opulence,  proves  thai  he  will  be  rich, 
or  free  from  difeafe  and  pain. 

Thirdly.  Confcience  is  a  natural  and 
inftindive  principle,  implanted  in  the  breall 
to  dired  the  moral  condud;  of  men,  and 
the  fandions  of  her  di61ates  are  the  re- 
wards and  punifhments  of  a  future  life  j  of 
the  exiflence  of  which,  it  forms  a  ftrong  pre- 

fumption. 

Answer. 

Confcience  is  not  inftindive.  It  is  the 
acquired  habit  of  referring  our  adions  to 
an  eftablifhed  rule,  and  of  applauding  or 
condemning  them  as  they  agree  or  difagree 
with  the  ftandard  affumed.  Confcience  de- 
pends wholly  upon  education,  both  as  to  the 
ftandard  and  the  fandtion.  The  well  in- 
formed perfon  guides  his  moral  condudt  by  a 
corred  rule,  and  is  influenced  to  the  practice 
of  virtue  by  various  confideratlons  relative 
both  to  the  prerent,and  the  future  life.  But  a 
man  whofe  moral  education  has  been  defediv* 

and 
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and  erroneous,  forms  a  falie  judgment  of  the 
rule  of  right,  and  is  often  influenced  by 
public  opinion,  or  fome  other  motive  fo- 
reign to  the  expectation  of  a  future  ex- 
igence. 

Fourthly.  The  capacity  -which  the 
human  mind  naturally  polTeffes  for  progref- 
five  and  endlefs  improvement,  is  a  farther 
prefumption  that  it  is  intended  for  endlefs 
exiftence, 

AKSWER. 

This  argument,  though  often  and  tri- 
umphantly infifted  upon  as  abfolutely  un- 
anfwerable,  is  contrary  to  palpable  facts.  So  far 
are  the  faculties  of  the  mind  from  improving 
with  age,  that  it  is  notorious  that  as  men  ad- 
vance in  life,  and  as  the  vigour  of  the  body 
declines,  the  fenfes  become  more  obtufe,  the 
apprehenfion  more  dull,  the  imagination  lefs 
fervid,  the  memory  lefs  tenacious,  and  the  judg- 
ment lefs  corre6t ;  prejudices  become  more  fixed 
and  unalterable,  new  ideas  are  acquired  with 
greater  difficulty,  and  the  flock  of  knowledge 
is  daily  diminifhing.  Exceptions  to  thefe  fads 
are  very  uncommon.  And  the  juft  conclufion 
from  thefe  premifes  feems  to  be,  that  the  in- 

telledual 
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telle<5lual  principle  declines  and  decays  with 
the  body,  and  ultimately  dies  with  it,  with* 
out  any  hope  of  renovation  but  what  arifes 
from  the  Chriftian  doctrine  of  a  refurredion 
of  the  dead. 

Fifthly.  The  juftice  of  God  requires 
that  there  fhould  be  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence 
in  which  the  charaders  of  Tnoral  agents  fhall 
be  publicly  difcriminated,  and  all  ihall  be 
openiy  rewarded  orpunifhed,  in  exa£l  propor-- 
tion  to  the  real  merit  or  demerit  of  their  re- 
fpeclive  chara6lers. 

ANSWER. 

I.  The  juftice  of  God  requires  that  he 
fhould  do  no  injury  to  his  creatures,  that  he 
fhould  invade  no  right,  and  deprive  them  of 
no  bleffing  to  which  they  have  a  juft  claim, 
and  that  mifery  fhould  not  preponderate  over 
liappinefs  through  the  whole  extent  of  indi- 
vidual exiftence,  fo  that  being  fhould  upon  the 
whole  be  a  curfe  to  any  of  his  creatures.  Be- 
yond this,  no  percipient  being  can  have  any 
claim  upon  the  juftice  of  his  maker. 

S.  It  cannot  be  proved  to  be  an  a6l  of  in* 
juftice,  that  a  being  fhould  be  brought  into 
exiftence  to  anfwer  fome  important  and  be- 
neficial 
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neficlal  purpofe  under  the  divine  government, 
and  that  after  pafling  through  a  variety  of 
fcenes  diverfified  with  pleafure  and  pain,  but 
in  which  happinefs  predominates  upon  the 
whole,  when  the  end  for  which  he  was  cre- 
ated is  accomplifhed,  he  fhould  ceafe  to 
exift. 

3.  Virtue  is  the  condu6l  which  leads  to 
the  greateft  ultimate  happinefs ;  vice,  that 
which  leads  to  mifery.  And  in  the  prefent 
ftate  the  preponderance  of  happinefs  is,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  very  confiden-^.bly  on  the  fide 
of  virtue  ;  a  happinefs  arifmg  from  the  con- 
fcioufncfs  of  moral  worth,  from  peace  of 
mind,  from  general  efteem,  from  pleafing 
reflecaons,  and  joyful  expeiftations.  And 
the  tendency  of  virtue  to  happinefs  is  far 
greater  than  a  fuperficial  obferver  would  ima- 
gine. Alfo,  the  tendencies  of  vice  to  produce 
mifery  are  very  ftrong ;  and  that  difordered 
ilate  of  mind  which  either  conftitutes  vice 
or  is  produced  by  it,  is  a  ftate  of  unea- 
finefs,  and  often,  even  of  torment,  which  no 
external  profperity  can  alleviate,  or  compen- 
fate.  So  that,  generally  fpeaking,  every  pur- 
pofe of  fubftantial  juftice  is  anfwercd  inde- 
pendent of  a  future  ftate. 

4.  Though 
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4.  Though  the  exaft  correfpondenccof  the 
final  ftate  of  moral  agents  with  their  real 
charadler  under  the  government  of  God,  ap- 
proves itfelf  to  the  underftanding  as  a  beau- 
tiful and  defirable  arrangement ;  yet,  inde- 
pendent of  revelation,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
prove,  that  fuch  an  arrangement  was  either 
necefl'ary,  or  expedient.  Nor  can  it  be  proved 
to  be  impoffible  that  the  ends  of  the  divine 
government  may  be  beft  anfvvered,  by  treating 
all  in  fuch  a  manner  that  none  may  have 
reafon  to  complain,  and  that  fome  might  have 
a  greater  Ihare  of  happinefs  than  could  rea- 
fonably  have  been  expecled  to  have  fallen  to 
their  lot. 

5.  Much  lefs  can  it  be  proved,  that  juftice 
requires  that  the  exad:  adjuftment  of  good 
and  evil,  to  the  moral  characters  of  men^ 
ihculd  be  made  apparent  to  every  individual. 
This  indeed  would  be  fcarcely  pra6licable, 
unlefs  every  creature  were  omnifcient.  And 
what  obligation  can  the  Supreme  Being  be 
under  to  give  an  account  of  his  government  to 
all  his  creatures  ?  It  is  amply  fufficient  if  every 
percipient  and  intelligent  being  has  reafon  to 
be  fatisfied  that  he  is  himf^ilf  not  treated  with 
injuflice.      If   it   be   urged  that   the   public 

triiimph 
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triumph  of  virtue,  in  the  ultimate  equal  dlf- 
tribution  of  punifhments  and  rewards,  would 
be  a  powerful  encouragement  to  the  pradlice 
of  it ;  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  if  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  be  fufEciently  enforced  by  the 
difcipline  to  which  moral  agents  are  fubjeded 
in  the  prefent  life,  what  neceffity  is  there  for 
further  fandions  or  more  powerful  motives  ? 

6.  It  muil  however  be  admitted,  that  the 
moral  Hate  of  the  world  is  upon  the  whole 
favourable  to  the  expeclation  of  a  future  life, 
as  will  hereafter  be  explained. 

Sixthly.  It  has  been  argued,  that  it  is 
more  probable  that  we  fhall  live  hereafter,  than 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  that  we  fhould 
live  at  all*. 

ANSWER. 

Though  the  caufes  which  necelTarily  led  to 
the  production  of  the  being  which  now  ac- 
tually exifts,  were  themfelves  in  exiftence  a 
hundred  years  ago,  yet  their  operation  being 
unknown  they  cculd  excite  no  expectation. 
And  by  parity  of  reafon,  whatever  certainty 
there  may  be  of  a  future  exiltence  ;  yet,  if  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  that  certainty, 

*  Paine's  Age  of  Reafon. 

2  A  they 
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they  caQ  excite  no  rational  expedation   of  a 
life  to  come. 

Finally,  Few  perfons  will  be  difpofed  to 
Inaintain,  that  on  the  hypothefis  of  atheifm  the 
appearances  of  things  lay  any  juft  foundation 
for  the  expedation  of  a  future  ftate  of  ex- 
ifterice.  Nor  can  the  arguments  for  the  foul's 
immortality  in  the  Phsedo  of  Plato,  that  con- 
traries produce  each  other,  and  that  all  know- 
ledge is  merely  the  reminifcetice  of  a  pre-ex- 
iftent  ftate,  be  now  thought  to  prove  any 
thing  more,  than  the  deplorable  ignorance  and 
perplexity  of  the  ftrongeft  minds  when  defti-^ 
tute  of  the  light  of  divine  ^revelation. 


SECTION  II. 

Probable  Arguments  for  a  future  Life, 
General  Kemarh. 

ASSURED  as  we  are  by  divine  revelation 
of  the  future  exiftence  of  man,  it  is  no  lefs 
certain  thit  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  muft 
be  fo  conftituted,  as  to  have  a  bearing  towards 
it,  and  an  intimate  infeparable  connexion 
Ivith  it :  fo  that,  to  a  being  who  could  com- 
prehend 
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prehend  the  whole  of  the  divine  plan,  the 
reftoration  of  the  human  race  to  life  and 
immortality  would  appear  to  be  an  indifpen- 
fable  part  of  the  general  fyftem,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  natural  and  moral  world 
would  be  feen  to  point  towards  it,  and  to 
harmonize  with  it.  It  is  alfo  reafonable  to 
expert  that  fome  of  thofe  phenomena,  which 
have  an  afped  towards  a  future  life,  and  which 
admit  of  the  mod  fatisfadtory  folution  upon 
that  hypothefis,  would  occur  to  the  notice  of 
an  upright  and  inquifiiive  mind  ;  and  that  fuch 
phenomena  would  appear  more  numerous,  and 
that  the  evidence  would  rife,  in  proportion  to 
the  improvements  that  are  made  in  phyfical 
and  moral  fcience.  But  whether  this  evi- 
dence would  ever  become  fo  clear  and  di- 
ftind,  as  to  countervail  the  objediions  arif- 
ing  from  the  contrary  phenomena,  to  pre- 
clude all  anxious  fufpicions,  and  to  afford 
complete  fatisfadion  to  a  ferious  and  can- 
did inquirer,  will  admit  of  very  confiderable 
doubt. 

The   principal   phenomena   w^hich    coun= 

tenance   the  dodrine  of  a  future    life,    by 

admitting  of  the  beft,  and  perhaps  the  only 

2  A  2  folution 
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folutioii  upon  that  hypothefis,  are  the  follow- 
ing. 

1.  The  capacity  which,  fo  far  as  appears, 
is  peculiar  to  man,  of  funning  expectations 
of  a  ftate  of  exiftence  after  death,  of  being 
ftrongly  imprefled  by  thefe  expectations,  of 
defning  or  fearing  a  future  life,  and  of  regu- 
lating his  conduct  by  an  habitual  regard  to 
it.  Why  is  man  allowed  this  painful  pre- 
eminence, if,  like  the  brute,  he  is  only  the 
creature  of  an  hour  ? 

2.  The  moral  conftitution  of  human  na- 
ture is  beft  explained  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
a  future'  life.  Men  are  placed  in  circum- 
ftances  which  neceflarily  generate  the  bene- 
volent afFeclions,  and  that  in  a  degree  which 
often  induces  them  to  make  the  greateft  facri- 
fices  to  the  gcod  of  others,  without  a  pro- 
fpe<5t  or  even  a  poflibility  of  adequate  re- 
compenfe  if  there  be  no  future  life.  This 
conftitution  of  things  is  indeed  productive  of 
great  benefit  to  the  fyftera,  even  if  there 
fhould  be  no  ftate  of  exille nee  after  the  prefent; 
but  every  difficulty  vanillies  if  a  future  life  be 
admitted,  in  which  all  generous  facrilices  to 
the   public  good  will  be  fuitably  and   amply 

recompenfed 
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recompenfed  to  the  individual  himftlf.  This 
is  the  Oxily  fuppofition  which  eftablifhes  mo- 
ral obligation  upon  a  firm  and  folid  bafis, 
which  completely  reconciles  gcnerofity  and 
wifdom,  benevolence  and  felf-love,  and 
which  makes  human  nature  confident  with 
itfelf. 

3.  The  appearances  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  the  world;  the  tendencies  of  things 
.  to  the  encouragement  and  reward  of  virtue, 
and  to  the  difcountenance  and  punifhment  of 
vice;  the  exiftence  of  confcience,  not  indeed 
as  an  inftin<^ive  and  infallible  principle,  but 
as  a  capacity  in  man  to  refer  his  a<£lions 
to  a  moral  rule,  and  to  a  future  retribution, 
and  of  deriving  exquifite  pleafufe  or  pain 
from  the  decifions  of  this  interior  tribunal. 
Thefe  fa£ls  confidered  in  connexion  with 
the  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ; 
the  inftances  in  which  vice  is  apparently 
triumphant,  and  virtue  dcprefi'ed  and  aban- 
doned ;  the  want  of  a  public  retribution 
exactly  correfponding  with  men's  moral 
character ;  the  cafes  of  martyrs  and  others 
who  are  fufferers  in  the  caufe  of  truth  and 
virtue  without  a  pofTibility  of  compenfation, 
and  the  like,  naturally  tend  to  excite  the  ex- 
2  A  3  pe<^ation 
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pe£lation  of  a  future  life  in  the  minds  of  fe-. 
rious  inquirers  who  have  formed  juft,  how- 
ever inadequate,  conceptions  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  God.  And  if  thefe  fads  do  not 
prove  that  the  creatures  of  God  have  any  de- 
mands upon  his  juftice,  they  are  at  leaft  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  with  great  difficulty 
accounted  for,  if  the  dodrine  of  a  future  life 
is  denied  :  but  to  admit  of  a  very  eafy  fo- 
lution,  if  the  prefent  be  regarded  as  a  ftate  of 
of  probation  preparatory  to  a  future  recom- 
penfe. 

4.  The  pains  of  death,  which,  though  pro- 
bably not  equal  to  the  apprehenfions  generally 
entertained  cpncerning  them,  are  neverthelefs 
in  many  inftances  very  acute  and  fevere,  are 
mod  eafily  accounted  for  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  a  future  life.  If  exiftence  muft  terminate 
with  life,  why  (hould  it  terminate  in  pain  ^ 
All  other  evils,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  have 
their  proper  ufe ;  they  are  cautionary  or  re- 
medial ;  they  fubfide  into  pleafure,  or  they 
are  introdudory-  to  it :  at  leaft  they  are  in- 
tended to  prevent  greatei'  evils.  Why  fhould 
the  pains  of  dying,  the  moft  formidable  of  all, 
te  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  Admit 
the  -  dodrine  of  a  future   exiftence,   and  the 

pains 
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pains  of  death  may  have  their  proper  ufe 
equally  with  thofe  of  life;  and  under  the  di- 
vine government  the  wife  and  benevolent  law 
may  prevail  univerfally,  that  no  evil  (hall  exift 
which  is  not  produdtiveof  preponderantgood*. 
5.  The  wonderful  provifion  made  for  the 
difcipline  of  the  mind,  and  for  training  man- 
kind to  knowledge,  virtue  and  happinefs ;  the 
wifdom  and  benevolence  of  the  defign  ;  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  accomplifhed 
in  the  prefent  ftate,  confidered  in  connexion 
with  the  knowledge  and  power  of  God,  are 
appearances  favourable  to  the  expedatioii 
that  this  important  procefs  fhall  be  refumed 
in  fome  future  ftate  of  exiftence,  and  that 
the  glorious  fcheme  fhall  be  completed  in 
the  perfect- virtue  and  felicity  of  every  indi- 
vidual .    That  this  is  poflible,  few  will  difputc ; 

and 

*  Dr.  Hartley  fays,  "  It  is  hardly  reconcileable  to  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  vifible  world,  to  the  general  pre- 
pollency  of  pleafure  over  pain,  andfubferviencyof  pain  to 
pleafure,  and  it  would  be  very  diflbnant  to  the  other  events 
of  life,  that  death  (hould  be  the  laft,  that  the  fcene  (hould 
conclude  with  fuffering."    Hartley,  vol.  ii.  p.  386,  8vo. 

If  any  fhould  objed  that  this  argument  would  prove 
the  future  exiftence  of  brutes,  it  may  be  replied,  that  with 

2  A  4  their 
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and  that  fuch  fhould  be  the  happy  refult  of  the 
divine  plan,  is  confonant  with  the  beft  con- 
ceptions we  can  form  of  infinite  wifdom  and 
goodnefs. 

This  argument  does  not  neceifarily  aflume 
the  exiftence  of  an  immaterial  foul,  naturally 
capable  of  progreflive  and  perpetual  improve- 
ment, or  even  of  perception  and  a61:ion  inde- 
pendent on  the  body.  But  in  reply  to  this 
pleafmg  fpeculation  it  may  perhaps  reafonably 
be  afked,  Whether  we  have  fufficient  proof 
of  the  perpetual  improvcablenefs  of  the  indi^ 
vidual  ?  and  whether  appearances  will  war- 
rant any  further  expedation,  than  that  of  the 
gradual  improvement,  and  ultimate  perfed:ion 
of  the  fpecies  ? 

6.  The  general  expedatlon  of  a  future  ex- 
iftence which  has  prevailed  in  the  world,  is 
favourable  to  the  truth  of  the  do6trine.  This 
belief  was  not  the  refult  of  argument,  for,  phi- 

their  deftiny  we  have  no  concern  ;  and  that  man  is  ca- 
pable of  anticipating  the  pangs  of  diflblution  with  anxiety 
and  terror,  which  the  brute  is  not.  It  is  the  hope  of  a 
future  life  alone  which  can  *'  deliver  thofe,  who  would 
*^  otherwife  through  the  fear  of  death,  be  all  their  life- 
?*  time  fubjedl  to  bondage." 

lofophers 
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lofophers  who  reafoned  moft  upon  the  fubjed: 
were  lead  inclined  to  admit  the  conclufion* : 
and  the  common  people  who  fpeculated  the 
lead  were  the  firmeft  believers  in  the  do<9:rine. 
It  alfo  appears  that  the  moft  rational  expecta- 
tions of  a  future  life  were  thofe  of  the  earlieft 
agesf.  Hence  it  feems  probable  that  the 
prevalence  of  this  expectation  muft  have  been 
the  confequence  of  a  revelation  communicated 
to  the  firft    anceftors  of  mankind,   and    by 

•  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  the  hypothefes  of  the  philofophers 
concerning  the  nature  and  future  exiftenceof  the  foul,  fays, 
Harum  fententiarum  quie  vera  fit  Deus  aliquis  viderit, 
quae  verifimillima  magna  quaeftio  eft. — Tufc.  Quaeft.  1.  i. 
fca.  II. 

One  of  the  interlocutors,  fpeaking  of  the  argument  of 
Plato,  which  he  had  often  read,  fays,  Nefcio  quomodo 
dum  lego  aflentior,  cum  pofui  librum  et  mecum  ipfe  de 
immortalitate  animorum  coepi  cogitare,  aflenCo  omnis  ilia 
illabitur. — Ibid. 

Catervae  veniunt  contradicentium  non  folum  Epicureo- 
rum,  fed  nefcio  quomodo  doCtifTimus  qyifque  contemnit. 
i.  e.  immortalitatem. — Ibid.  feCt.  31. 

f  Au£toribus  quidem  ad  iftam  fententiam  quam  vis  obtl- 
neri  uti  optimis  poiTumus — et  primum  quidem  omni  anti- 
quitate,  quae  quo  propius  aberat  ab  ortu  et  divina  progenie, 
hoc  melius  fortafTe  qua  crant  vera  cernebat. — Ibid.  fe6t. 
12. 

them 
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them  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterlty,  who  have 
preferved  it  by  tradition  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  have  fondly  cherifhed  it  as 
coinciding  with  the  prevailing  earneft  defire  of 
continued  exiftence,  and  the  almoft  univerfal 
dread  of  annihilation, 


REMARKS. 

1.  This  argument  aflumes  as  a  principle, 
what  is  neverthelefs  contradictory  to  univerfal 
experience,  that  juft  conceptions  of  the  attri- 
butes, charad:er  and  government  of  God  might 
have  been  attained  without  the  afliftance  of  re- 
velation ;  whereas  we  certainly  know  that  the 
mofl:  fagacipus  and  enlightened  of  the  heathen 
philofophers  fell  into  the  moll  deplorable  er- 
rors upon  this  fubjeft,  or  remained  in  a  ftate 
of  the  mofl  diftrefling  ignorance  and  uncer- 
tainty*. 

2.  The  whole  of  this  argument  would  be 
oppofed,  and,  in  the  eftimation  of  a  ferioua 
and  inquifitive  mind,  would  probably  be 
overruled,  by  the  palpable  fa6l,  that  when  the 

*  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum. 
Leland  on  Neceffity  of  Divine  Revelation,  part  u 

man 
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man  dies,  his  whole  fubftance  is  diflblved  and 
diflipated  ;  and  that  there  is  on  the  one  hand, 
no  rational  evidence  of  the  permanent  exift* 
ence  of  a  principle  capable  of  perception  and 
adion  in  a  flate  of  feparation  from  the  body ; 
nor,  on  the  other,  any  fad  or  analogy  to 
lead  to  the  conelufion,  that  the  being  who 
is  thus  reduced  to  his  original  duft,  might 
ever  in  fome  future  period  of  duration  be 
recalled  to  life.  All  analogies  which  have  been 
produced  in  favour  of  a  refurredtion  from  the 
grave,  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  revival  of 
vegetables  in  the  fpring,  the  growth  of  a 
plant  from  feed,  the  transformation  of  a  ca- 
terpillar into  a  butterfly  after  having  pafled 
through  the  intermediate  ftate  of  a  chry- 
falls,  and  the  like,  are  deficient  in  a  mofl 
elTential  circumftance,  namely,  the  extinction 
of  life.  In  no  cafe  whatever  has  a  revival 
taken  place  after  the  principle  of  life  has  be- 
come extindt,  and  the  procefs  of  putrefadion 
has  begun. 

3.  It  appears  in  fa£l,  that  the  heathen  phi- 
lofophers,  who  profefled  to  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life,  were  fo  far  from  build- 
ing their  expedations  upon  a  refurre61ion 
from  the  grave  that,   when  this  dodrine  was 

made 
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made  known  to  them,  they  treated  it  with  the 
moft  indecent  levity  and  ridicule*.  And  the 
great  mafs  of  modern  unbelievers,  who  fee 
the  fallacy  of  the  immaterial  hypothefis,  and 
its  irreconcileablenefs  with  the  moft  obvious 
phenomena  of  human  nature,  refign  the  glo- 
rious expedation  of  a  future  life,  and  have  no 
profpedt  before  them  but  that  of  a  dark  un- 
fathomable gulf,  into  which  they  muft  fhortly 
be  precipitated,  without  hope  of  ever  emerg- 
ing again  to  life,  adlion,  and  enjoymentf. 

4.  The  grand  conclufion  from  all  the  pre- 
ceding fa£ts  and  reafonings   is  the  infinite 

VALUE  OF  THE    CHRISTIAN    REVELATION, 

of  the  divine  origin  of  which  they  conftitute 
a  ftrong  prefumptive  argument. 

The  chriftian  religion  teaches  with  autho- 
rity the  dodrine  of  a  future  life  ;  it  places 
this  dodrine  upon  its  proper  ground,  a  refur- 
redion  from  the  grave  ;  it  proves  the  truth 
of  it  by  the  miracles  of  thofe  who  were  com- 
miflioned  to  publifh  it  to  the  world  ;  and  -it 
exhibits  an  example  and  a  pledge  of  the  final 

*  Celfus  fpeaks  of  the  dodrine  of  the  refuiTe£tion  aa 
^tter  for  worms  than  men, — Origen..  cont.  Celfum,  lib.  v. 
page  240. 

f  Leland  on  Necefiity  of  Revelation,  part  iii. 

refurredion 
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refurredion  of  all  mankind  in  the  perfon  of 
Jefus  of  Nazareth,  the  great  messenger  of 
TRUTH,  and  the  founder  of  the  chris- 


tian FAITH 


* 


* 


Clarke  at  Boyle's  Ledures,  page  269,  270. 
Religion  of  Nature,  page  208 — 21 1. 
Howe's  Vanity  of  Man,  Sic.  0pp.  vol.  1.  p.  64c — 650. 
Hallet  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.   page  236 — 289.  vol.  ii- 

page  259—263. 
Fofter's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  numb.  3. 
Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  page  382 — 392. 
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SECTION   I. 


Definitions  of  Virtue  and    Vice. — Dljiln&lon 
between  Natural  and  Moral  Qualities, 


JL  HE  only  valuable  end  of  exiftence  is  hap- 
piness. 

This  is  platn  ;  for  no  perfon,  if  he  had  it 
in  his  option,  would  accept  of  exiftence  but 
upan  condition  of  a  preponderance  of  hap- 
pinefs.  Who,  for  example,  would  defire,  or, 
if  he  could  avoid  it,  would  fubmit,  to  exift  in 
a  future  ftate,  if  he  had  not  reafon  to  expect 
that  it  would  be  a  ftate  of  preponderant  fe- 
licity ? 

Alfo,  when  exiftence  ceafes  to  be  happy, 
it  foon  ceafes  to  be  defirable. 

2   B  Put 
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Put  the  cafe,  that  exiftence  in  mifery  fhould 
be  offered  to  any  being,  as  a  neceffary  means 
of  good  to  others. 

No  one  would  accept  of  the  propofal,  who 
did  not  expe6l  that  the  delightful  confciouf- 
nefs  of  his  generous  feeling,  would  counter- 
balance the  mifery  to  which  he  expofed  him- 
felf. 

But  this  is  contrary  to  the  hypothefi?, 
which  affumes  the  fuppofition  of  unalleviated 
mifery. 

The  cafe  fuppofed  is  an  extreme  one  ;  but 
by  the  law  of  alTociation  preponderant  mifery 
ultimately  refolves  itfelf  into  an  excefs  of 
clear,  unalleviated  mifery.  Sothat  all  fuppo- 
fitions  ultimately  terminate  in  pure  mifery  or 
happinefs,  which  therefore  are  the  only  cafes 
which  need  to  be  confidered.  And  whatever 
fome  may  have  imagined,  or  how  incorredly 
foever  they  may  have  expreffed  themfelves 
upon  the  fubjedl,  no  axiom  can  be  more  in- 
dubitable than  this,  that  exigence  in  pure  un- 
alleviated mifery  cannot  be  the  obje£l  of  ra- 
tional choice. 

Virtue,  in  propriety  of  language,  is  ap- 
plied only  to  voluntary  qualities,  viz.  adion, 

a{re(5lion, 
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affedlon,  habit,  and  charadler,  snd  exprefles 
what  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  choice. 

Vice,  in  propriety  of  language,  is  applicable 
to  the  fame  qualities,  and  exprelTes  romc:  i:ng 
which  renders  them  ineligible,  and  worthy  of 
being  avoided. 

Actions  are  volitions  carried  into  eff-ct. 

Affections  and  habits  are  ten,dencies 
to  a6lion,  either  natural  or  acquired. 

Character  is  the  fum  total  of  affedions 
and  habits. 

Virtue  is  the  tendency  of  an  ac- 
tion, AFFECTION,  HABIT,  OR  CHARAC- 
TER, TO  THE  ULTIMATE  HAPPINESS  OF 
THE  AGENT. 

For,  happinefs  being  the  only  confideration 
which  renders  exiftence  valuable,  the  tend- 
ency to  it  is  the  only  quality  which  renders 
any  difpofition  or  adion  eligible. 

Vice  is  the  reverse  of  virtue;  it 

IS  the  TENDENCY  OF  ACTION,  AFFEC- 
TION, habit,  or  character,  to  pro- 
duce ULTIMATE  MISERY,  OR  TO  DIMI- 
NISH  ULTIMATE   HAPPINESS. 

An  adion,  or  afFedion,  accompanied  with 

the  mod  exquiiite  prefent  gratification,  may 

neverthelefs  be  vicious,  and  that,  even  in  a 

2  B  2  hi^^ 
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high  degree,  as  it  may  tend  ultimately  to  di- 
minlfh  happlnefs  or  to  produce  mifery, 

Convcrfely,  adions  and  affedions,  the  per- 
formance or  exercife  of  which  may  be  ac- 
companied with  great  prefent  pain,  may  ne- 
verthelefs  be  highly  virtuous,  as  they  may  ul- 
timately be  productive  of  the  greatcft  happi- 
nefs. 

Natural  qualities,  fuch  as  beauty,  health, 
deformity,  ficknefs,  and  the  like,  though  pro- 
ductive of  pleafure  or  pain,  are  neither  vir- 
tuous nor  vicious,  becaufe  they  are  involun- 
tary. 

SECTION  II. 

Ohjcdtions  anfwered. 

OBJECTION    I, 

ACCORDING  to  this  definition  of  virtue, 
injuftice,  malice,  treachery,  and  the  like, 
would  be  virtues,  if  their  tendency  in  any 
given  inftance  was  to  produce  the  happinefs 
of  the  agent ;  and  juflice,  faithfulnefs,  piety, 
and  benevolence,  would  be  vices,  if  they  could 
be  proved  in  any  cafe  to  diminhh  the  happi- 
nefs of  the  agent.     So  that  the  moral  value 

of 
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of  an  action  depends  not  upon  its  nature,  but 
its  tendency*. 

ANSWER. 

Agreed.  If  abfurd  principles  are  true,  ab- 
iurd  conclufions  will  follow.  .  Injuftice,  ma- 
lignity, and  the  like,  never  can,  in  the  prefent 
conftitution  of  things,  tend  to  happinefs.  It 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  alleged,  that 
if  pain  fhould  ever  become  pleafure  it  would 
ceafe  to  be  an  evil. 

OBJECTION    11. 

This  definition  of  virtue  will  not  apply  to 
the  moral  rectitude  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

ANSWER, 

We  neceflarily  conceive  of  God  by  analogy 

*  Dr.  Price  objefts,  (Review  of  Mor.  p.  183),  "  Any 
**  the  moft  pernicious  and  horrible  efFe£ls  will  become 
*'  juft,  and  fit  to  be  produced  by  any  being,  if  but  the 
*'  minuted  degree  of  clear  advantage  or  pleafure  may 
*'  refult  to  him  from  them." 

Cooper  replies  (Trads,  p.  103)  :  "  Granted.  But  let 
"  God  look  to  that.  A  future  (late  of  retribution  has 
**  been  afcertalned  for  the  very  purpofe  of  obviating  this 
"  objedion  :  and  it  is  fufficiently  obviated."  The  ex- 
preflion  is  harfli,  and  hardly  confident  with  the  reve- 
rence due  to  the  Supreme  Being  J  but  ths  meaning  is 
jull,  and  the  reply  fatisfaftory. 

2  B    3  to 
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to  the  faculties  and  feelings  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  happinefs  alone  which  gives 
value  to  exiitence,  in  an  infinite  as  well  as  a 
finite  being.  Nor  is  it  derogatory  from  the 
excellence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  maintain 
that  his  felicity  is  the  refult  of  the  uncon» 
trouled  exercife  of  infinite  benevolence  ;  and 
that  the  rectitude  of  his  charadler  and  con- 
dud:  confifts  in  its  undeviating  tendency  to 
this  moll  important  end. 

OBJECTION    III. 

This  definition  leaves  it  doubtful  in  fome 
cafes,  whether  an  action  be  virtuous  or  vicious, 
as  the  ultimate  tendency  of  an  action  cannot; 
always  be  afceriained. 

ANSWER. 

The  difficulty  is  real;  but,  it  is  no  greater 
upon  this,  than  upon  any  other  definition  of 
virtue*. 

*  For  example,  if  it  be  required  to  afcertain  whether 
truth  is  to  be  invariably  obferved.  This  is  a  pradic^l 
difficulty,  and  remains  precifely  the  fame,  whether  virtue 
be  defined  as  a  tendency  to  mdivldual  happinefs,  or  to  the 
general  good,  or  as  the  congruity  of  an  atlion  to  the  re- 
lations and  chara£ler  of  the  agent. 


OBJECTION 
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OBJECTION    IV. 

This  definition  derogates  from  the  dignity, 
of  virtue,  and  reprefents  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
calculation. 

ANSWER. 

The  queftion  is  not  concerning  the  dignity, 
but  the  eflence  of  virtue ;  and  this  plainly 
confifts  in  its  tendency  to  happinefs,  the  only 
valuable  end  of  intellectual  exiftencc. 

SECTION  III. 

theory  of  the  difinterejled  AfeElions. — Re  con* 

cileahlenefs    of  Benevolefice   with    Self-In" 
terefl, 

OBJECTION    V. 

THIS  definition  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
difinterefted  love  of  virtue,  and  the  pra6lice  of 
it  for  its  own  fake,  which  is  neverthelefs  the 
higheft  Hate  of  moral  excellence. 

ANSWER. 

For  the  folution  of  this  difficulty  it  will  be 
proper  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  hiftory 
of  thofe  afFedions  which  are  called  difinter- 
efted* 

2  B  4  Anions 
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Actions  originally  pleafurable,  or  ihcHffer-. 
ent,  or  even  in  a  confiderable  degree  painful, 
are  performed  at  firft  from  an  interefted  mo- 
tive ;  that  is,  with  a  view  to  gratification,  or 
advantage. 

Adions  repeated  a  fiiilicient  number  of 
times  generate  afFedions,  or  tendencies  to 
perform  the  adion  independent  of  the  advan* 
tage  to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  fame  caufes  continuing  to  operate,  the 
^iFedion  will  gradually  attain  fuch  a  degree 
of  vigour,  as  to  be  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  adlion,  without  any  attention  what- 
ever to  the  interefted  motive. 

The  affedion  in  this  ilate  is  called  difin- 
terefled  ;  and  the  eflence  of  a  difin.erefted  af- 
fedion  is,  that  its  only  objedt  is  its  own  gra«? 
tification. 

•  Hence  it  follows,  that  difintereftednefs  re- 
fpeds  the  degree^  not  the  tendency^  of  the  afFec-? 
tion,  and  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  affec- 
tions of  good  or  bad  tendency,  that  is,  either 
virtuous  or  vicious.  Thus  avarice  as  well  as 
l^en'evolence  may  be  in  a  high  degree  difin- 
terefted,  that  is,  when  money  is  faved  from  a 
mere  habit  of  faving,  without  any  explicit 
view  ^ither  to  prefent  or  to  future  advantage. 
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An  affedtion,  therefore,  the  tendency  of 
which  Is  to  ultimate  happinefs,  may  at  the 
fame  time  be  perfectly  difinterefted  :  and  it  is 
neceflary  to  confummate  virtue,,  that  is,  to 
perfe(5t  felicity,  that  it  fliould  be  fo.  The  ob- 
je(5tion  therefore  againfl  the  definition  of  vir- 
tue given  above,  as  being  inconfiftent  with 
the  difinterefted  love  of  virtue,  is  of  no  weight, 
being  founded  in  ignorance  of,  or  inattention 
to,  the  true  theory  of  human  nature. 

From  the  hiftory  of  the  difinterefted  aftec- 
tions  it  is  alfo  obvious,  that  virtuous  adions 
are  firft  performed  from  interefted  motives, 
and  that  by  the  repetition  of  thefe  actions 
virtuous  afTciflions  are  generated,  which  gra- 
dually become  difinterefted. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  an  error  to  re« 
prefent  virtuous  affedtions  as  innate,  and  like-^ 
wife  to  afl'ert  that  a  difinterefted  love  of  virtue 
is  the  firft  approach  to  a  virtuous  charadler : 
it  would  be  equally  confiftent  with  the  true 
philofophy  of  the  mind  to  maintain,  that  the 
firft  flep  towards  avarice  is  a  difinterefted  love 
of  money. 

OBJECTION    VI. 

This  definition  of  virtue  is  inconfiftent  with 

pure 
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pure  benevolence,  which  reqmres  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  the  greateft  fum  of  happinefs  upoa 
the  whole,  and  the  facrifice  of  felt-intereft  to 
the  general  good'. 

ANSWER. 

I.  It  has  been  fliown  that  happinefs  alone 
gives  value  to  exiftence,  and  confequently 
that  the  true  rule  of  life  is  to  purfue  happi- 
nefs by  the  moft  efficacious  means. 

2v  Experience  proves  that  the  practice  of 
benevolence  is,  generally  fpeaking,  the  moft 
effi'^acious  means  of  happintfd;  and  that  it  is 
fo  in  proportion  to  the  ftrtngth,  that  is,  to  the 
difintereRednefs,  of  the  benevolent  affection. 

3.  It  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  if  benevo- 
Icfice  vj&xe  perfed,  and  7^/)^ annihilated,  hap- 
pinefs would  be  complete.  Hence  it  follows 
that  benevolence  is  the  rule^  and  felf-intereft 
the  ohllgaticn^  of  virtue*. 

4-  If 

*  Self-annihllatlan  is  efTential  to  perfect  virtue,  and 
theref^ore  to  perfedl  happinefs.  If  virtuous  afFe£lions  are 
not  fulnciently  powerful  to  produce  their  correfponding 
cff'eifls  without  the  additional  (limulus  of  felf-intereft,  it 
13  a  proof  that  thefe  affe£lions  are  imperfedl :  for,  in  their 
bighcft  or  difinterelled  (late,  the  impulfe  of  the  afftction 
\^ill  always  produce  its  correfponding  act.    So  that  the 

moii 
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4.  Tf  the  above  ftatpment  be  admitted,  our 
definition  of  vlr'  ue  ultimately  coincides  with 
that  which  pla  es  it  in  the  voluntary  pro- 
dudion  of  the  greateft  fum  of  happinefs,  or 
in  unlimited  benevolence. 

5.  This  conclufion  is  ftrongV  confirmed,  if 
it  be  admitted  that  the  world  is  governed  by 
infinite  wifdom  and  benevolence,  and  that 
men  are  deftined  to  a  future  ftate  of  exiilence. 
It  is  mcredlble  that,  under  the  government  of 
God,  any  of  his  creatures  fhruld  b?  ultimately 
lofers  by  any  facrifices  whi^^h  they  can  make 
to  the  happinefs  of  others. 

6.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  dod^rine  of  a 
future  life  gives  confiitcncy  to  the  theory  of 

ixioft  refined  ftlf-intereft,  or  that  by  wliicb  we  pra(^iCc 
virtue  and  piety  \yith  a  view  to  ultimate  rcAard,  i^  incon- 
fiflent  with  the  perfeftioia  of  virtue  and  happinefs.  The 
idea  pf/elfis  aflbciated  with  fo  many  ideas  of  anxiety  and 
uneafinefs,  that,  till  this  is  excluded,  there  can  be  no  pure 
unmixed  felicity.  Thus  we  fee  in  the  world,  that  the 
ineti  who  are  moft  adtive  and  ufeful  are  mod  happy  ; 
while  thofe  who  have  no  fufficient  obje6l  to  draw  off  their 
attention  from  felf  arq  moft  miferable.  Such  is  the  ex- 
quifite  contrivance  of  nature,  by  which  the  felfifh  and 
fecial  afFedtions  are  reconciled  and  harmonized. — See 
Dr.  Prieftley'^  Sermon  upon  the  Duty  of  not  Living  to 
Ourfelves.   Hartley's  Obfexvationsj  vol.  ii.  prop.  66,  67, 

virtue^ 
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virtue,  and  completely  reconciles  the  moft  ex- 
alted benevolence  to  felf-intercft.  This  fa£t 
is  a  natural  prefiimption  in  favour  of  that 
dodrine,  and  likewife  of  the  truth  of  the 
chriftian  revelation,  which  conjBrms  this  con- 
clufion,  and  obviates  the  principal  objedions 
again  ft  it. 

7.  The  perfed  confiflency  and  harmony 
of  benevolence  with  felf-intereft  is  far  from 
being  felf  evident,  if  the  do6Lrind  of  a  future 
life  be  denied.  Cafes  may  be  fuppoied,  and 
would  probably  occur,  in  which  the  interefl 
of  the  individual  would  interfere  with  the  ge- 
neral good.  What  obligation  can  a  perfon  in 
fuch  circumftances  be  under  to  facrifice  his 
own  happinefs  to  that  of  others  ?  What  right 
can  others  have  to  demand  this  facrifice? 

8.  Hence  it  follows  that  atheifm,  and  infi- 
delity, are  inconfiftent  wdth  a  perfe(5t  theory  of 
morals,  and  incapable  of  reconciling  the  op- 
pofing  interefis  of  benevolence  and  felf-love. 

9.  No  grqat  facrifices  to  the  happinefs  of 
others  are  generally  to  be  expeded,  nor  have 
they  frequently  occurred,  in  men*  who  dlfbe- 

lieve 

•  Nemo  unquam  fine  magna  fpe  Immortalitatis  fe  pro 
patria  offerret  ad  mortem. — Cicero.  Tufc.  Qn^seft.  lib.  i. 

Titus 
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lieve  a  future  life  :  and  where  they  have  oc- 
curred, they'  cannot  be  approved  by  wifdom, 
nor  could  they  have  been  required  by  virtue. 

SECTION    IV. 

^oral  Obligation  explained, — Differefit  Kinds 
of  Obligation, 

OBLIGATION  expreiTes  the  necelTary 
connexion  between  meansand  ends,  in  volun- 
tary ads. 

Titus  exhorts  his  foldlcrs  to  mount  a  breach,  by  the 
promife  of  immortality  to  thofe  who  felh  *'  Who  does 
*'  not  know  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  brave  men  who  fall  in 
*'  battle  are  placed  amongft  the  ftars,  and  appear  to  their 
**  pofterity  as  benevolent  demons  and  heroes  ?"  ^at/jLovt; 
^s  aya9oi,  kou  Kf«£j  su/xeveij  ioisjj  £Ky!j\Oi.<;  tjjiSxvi^oiixi. — JoC 
EelL  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.i.  fed.  5. 

It  muft  however  be  admitted,  that  men  who  have  re- 
jefted  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  have  fometimes  made 
great  facr'.ficesto  the  public  good,  from  a  fenfe  of  honour, 
enthufiaflic  patriotifm,  and  the  like  ;  and  wifdom  will 
juftify  the  facrifice,  when  what  they  refign  is  of  lefs  vaius 
than  the  gratification  of  the  feeling  which  prompts  them 
to  the  a6l,  however  generated.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
man  who  looks  for  recompenfe  to  a  future  life,  will  b^ 
prompted  by  this  hope  to  make  the  greateft  facrifices  to 
the  good  of  others,  in  circum (lances  in  which  fuch  facri- 
fices would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  in  a  perfon  who  ha? 
no  fuch  expeilation. 

For 
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For  example  :  A  man  is  obliged  by  law  tcJ 
pay  his  debts;  thar  is,  if  .he  end  b^  to  latisty 
th.  law,  the  necei^vy  means  is  the  p  yment 
ot  his  debts.  So,  a  man  is  ohi'^^ed  In  honour, 
to  keep  his  wo -d  ;  he  is  oblifjed  from  regard 
to  health,  to  life  neceflary  exercife;  if  he  would 
be  r  ch,  he  is  obliged  to  be  indurtrious  and 
frugal,  hi  thefe  cafes  and  in  all  others,  obli- 
gation exprefTes  the  infeparable  connexion  be- 
tvx'een  means  and  ends. 

Obligation  differs  from  compulsion  ; 
the  former  refpedts  voluntary,  the  latter  invo- 
luntary adts,  and  is  the  eflefc  of  external 
ftrce. 

Moral  obligation  expresses,  the 
necessary  connexion  between  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  proposed  ends. 

Moral  agenis  are  obliged  to  the  pradlce 
of  virtue,  in  interest,  in  reason,  and  by 

the  WILL  OF   GOD. 

That  is,  if  the  end  in  view  is  to  fecure  their 
moft  valuable  intereft,  to  adt  up  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reafon,  or  to  obey  the  will  of  God, 
the.necefTary  means  is,  the  pradice  of  virtue. 

Thefe,  though  the  principal,  are  not  the 
only  obligations   to   the   practice  of  virtue* 

Men 
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Men  are  obliged  to  be  virtuous  in  many  in- 
ftances,  by  a  regard  to  health,  to  reputation, 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  like. 

Of  the  obligations  from  intereft,  reafon, 
and  the  will  of  God,  a  queftion  has  been 
llarted  concerning  their  refpedive  antece- 
dency. 

Antecedency  may  refpe£t  the  order  of 
time,  the  order  of  our  conceptions,  or  the 
force  of  the  obligation. 

In  ORDER  OF  TIME,  the  three  obligations 
are  coincident  with  each  other  ;  they  all  com- 
mence with  a  capacity  for  moral  agency. 

In    the    ORDER    OF    OUR    CONCEPTIONS, 

the  obligation  of  intereft  is  antecedent  to  the 
other  two  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  obligation  to  a6t  in  conformity  to  right 
reafon,  and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 

With  regard  to  the  force  of  obliga- 
tion, it  is  ufeleis,  not  to  fay  unbecoming,  to 
inquire  into  the  antecedency  j  for  It  is  im* 
poffible  that  the  will  of  God,  or  the  dictates 
of  right  reafon,  fhould  require  any  thing  con- 
trary, to  the  greateft  ultimate  happinefs  of  the 
agent,  which  alone  conftitutes  the  true  valu? 
cf  intelledual  exiftence. 

section 
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SECTION   V. 

Concerning  the  Moral  Senfe, — AhJlraB  Ideat 
of  Right  and  Wrongs  Fit  and  Utifit, 

THE  MORAL  SENSE  IS  THAT  FACULTY, 
AFFECTION,  OR  STATE  OF  MIND,  WHICH 
EXCITES  AN  INSTANTANEOUS,  DISINTER- 
ESTED APPROBATION  AND  LOVE  OF  WHAT 
IS  CONSIDERED  AS  VIRTUE,  AND  DISAP- 
PROBATION AND  ABHORRENCE  OF  WHAT 
IS  CONSIDERED  AS  VICE,  WHEN  PERCEIVED 
IN  OURSELVES  OR  OTHERS. 

The  EXISTENCE  of  this  principle  we  learn 
by  experience  and  obfervation.  It  has  been 
queftioned  whether  it  be  inftindive  or  acquired. 

The  confcioufnefs  of  it  in  ourfelves ;  its 
early  appearance  in  children,  who  conftantly 
fpeak  truth  till  they  learn  the  contrary ;  the 
univerfality  of  its  exigence  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  the  general  uniformity  of  its 
dictates,  are  the  principal  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  moral  fenfe  is  instinctive. 

But  the  diverfity,  and  even  contrariety  of 

the  dictates  of  the  moral   fenfe,  in   different 

ages  and  countries,  is  an  infuperable  objedion 

againft  this  hypothecs.     lDilin<^  is  uniform 

5  and 
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and  univerfal  :  but  the  moral  fenfe  in  one  age 
and  country  approves,  and  in  another  repro- 
bates, the  expofmg  of  children  or  old  people, 
concubinage,  inceft,  flaver)'-,  and  the  like. 

The  MORAL  SENSE  is  an  afFedion  of  mind, 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  which  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  other  mental  affeclions,  generated  by 
the  impreflion  of  external  circumftances  j  in- 
terefted  in  its  commencement,  and  gradually 
purifying  itfelf  in  its  courfe,  till  in  its  higheft 
and  moft  perfect  ftate  it  becomes  completely 
difmterefted. 

It  is  a  very  complex  feeling,  compounded 
of  feelings  v/hich  are  themfelves  likewife  very 
complex,  and  with  difficulty  analyfed  into 
their  component  principles. 

Filial  afFeclion  is  one  of  the  firft,  ingre- 
dients in  the  moral  fenfe.  Frequent  fucceffive 
pleafurable  impreflions  made  upon  the  mind 
of  the  child  by  the  kindnefs  of  the  parent, 
coalefce  into  a  pleafuraWe  feeling,  which  aflfo- 
'  ciates  itfelf  with  the  vifible  appearance  of  the 
parent,  with  the  idea,  the  name,  &c.  &c.  This 
is  the  origin  of  lilial  affedlion  ;  it  is,  properly 
fpeaking,  complacency. 

Expreffions   of  complacency  produce  in- 

creafed  expreffions  of  kindnefs  in  the  parent, 

1  c  which 
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which  ill  their  turn  generate  renewed  ex- 
preffions  of  complacency  ;  and  the  pleafurable 
feeUng  formed  by  the  coalefcence  of  the  cor- 
refponding  ideas  conftitutes  filial  benevolence, 
which  is  alfo  aflbciated  with  the  vifible  appear- 
ance, the  nan-ie,  the  idea,  &c.  as  before. 

Painful  impreffions  are  fometimes  made 
upon  the  mind  of  a  child  by  anger,  reproof, 
corredion,  ^c.  of  a  parent ;  the  coalefcence 
of  the  correfponding  ideas  produces  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  averfion,  fear,  and  the  like,  v.hich 
alfo  aflbciates  itfelf  with  the  vifible  appear- 
ance, name,  idea,  &c.  of  the  parent. 

The  coalefcence  of  complacency,  benevo- 
lence, and  fear,  produces  that  complex  feeling 
which  is  called  filial  affedion. 

To  this  affedion  and  the  expreflions  of  it  a 
child  is  taught  to  apply  the  term,  right  ;  to 
a  contrary  difpofition  and  condud  he  is  taught 
to  apply  the  term,  wrong. 

In  the  fame  manr.cr  it  would  be  eafy  to 
trace  the  origin  of  fraternal  affedion,  the  love 
of  truth,  and  of  juflice,  general  benevolence, 
compaflioii,  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  the 
like.  To  each  of  thefe  feelings,  and  to  their 
correfpondent  exprefiions,  the  word  right 
is  conftantly  annexed  j  and  to  their  contra- 
ries. 
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ries,viz.  falfehood,  malignity,  injuftlce,  ingra- 
titude, impiety,  and  the  like,  generated  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  the  expreffion  wrong  is 
uniformly  joined. 

Hence  the  word  right  ftands  for  that 
complex  idea  or  feeling  which  is  generated  by 

the  COALESCENCE  OF  ALL  THOSE  AFFEC- 
TIONS, and  their  correfpondent  expreffions, 
to  which  the  term  right  has  been  applied. 
In  like  manner,  the  word  wrong  exprefles  the 
complex  idea  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  THOSE  affections  which  individually 
have  been  denominated  wrong. 

From  the  firft  dawn  of  reafon  the  child  is 
taught  by  precept,  example,  and  motive,  by 
praife  and  blame,  promife  and  threatening, 
reward  and  punifhment,  to  do  what  is  called 
right,  and  to  abftain  from  what  is  called 

WRONG. 

Hence  to  the  word  right  is  gradually  an- 
nexed the  idea  of  fomething  that  is  to  be  en- 
couraged and  pradifed  ;  to  the  word  wrong, 
fomething  that  is  to  be  difcouraged  and 
avoided. 

The  perception  of  right  and  wrong  is 

acquired  by  instruction  :  the  tendency 

to  pra<5lire  the  former,  and  to  avoid  the  latter, 

2  c  2  is 
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is  generated  by  discipline,  that  is,  by 
placing  a  perfon  in  circumftances,  and  ex- 
pofing  hlin  to  impreffions,  which  fhall  lead 
him  to  purfue  the  one,  and  to  abftain  from 
the  other. 

The  MORAL  SENSE  includes  both ;  namely, 
the  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  together 
with  the  tendency  to  pradife  one,  and  to 
avoid  the  other. 

The  MORAL  SENSE  Originates  in  education, 
and  is  corrected,  improved,  and  confirmed, 
as  men  advance  in  life,  by  obfervation  and 
experience,  by  the  difcipline  of  the  world,  by 
reading  and  converfation,  and  by  the  exercife 
of  the  underftanding  upon  moral  fubjeds. 

The  terms  right  and  wrong  are  annexed 
to  the  fame  difpofitions  and  adions  in  others, 
to  which  we  annex  them  in  ourfelves.  And 
with  the  fame  terms  we  combine  the  fame 
ideas  of  approbation  or  difapprobation,  of 
what  is  fit  or  unfit  to  be  practifed. 


SECTION 
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SECTION    VI. 

Inferences  from  the  above  Analyfis  of  the 
Moral  Senfe* 

1.  THE  moral  fenfe  is  not  an  inftindive 
principle.  The  law  of  aflbciation,  by  which 
fimple  ideas  run  into  complex,  and  complex 
into  decomplex  ideas,  is  fufEcient  to  account 
for  this  affe(5tion  in  all  its  varieties,  and  is  in- 
deed alone  adequate  to  the  folution  of  this  phe- 
nomenon ;  for,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  if 
the  moral  fenfe  were  inftindlive,  its  perceptions 
and  di(States  would  be  as  fimple,  invariable, 
and  univerfal,  as  thofe  of  the  external  fenfes. 

2.  The  perfedion  of  the  moral  fenfe  con- 
fifts  in  the  conformity  of  its  didates  to  truth^ 
that  is,  when  thofe  actions  and  affedions,  and 
thofe  only,  are  approved  as  right,  which  tend 
to  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  the  agent ;  and 
vice  verfa.  The  charader  of  a  moral  agent 
is  perfed,  when  this  perception  of  right  is  in 
every  inftance  fufficient  to  govern  the  prac- 
tice. 

3*  The  moral  fenfe  may  be,  and  often  is, 

miiled  by  education  :  the  dldates  of  this  feel- 

2  c  3  ing. 
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ing,  therefore,  are  not  a  perfed:  and  infallible 
rule  of  right  condud. 

4.  Neverthelefs,  in  perfons  tolerably  well 
educated,  the  dilates  of  the  moral  fefjfe 
are  generally  favourable  to  virtue;  they  ought 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  general 
rule  of  condu6^j  efpecially  upon  emergent  oc- 
calions,  where  there  is  no  time  for  delibe- 
ration. 

5.  To  cultivate  and  enlighten  the  moral 
fenfe  in  ourfelves  and  others,  is  a  duty  of  the 
higheft  obligation,  the  mod  dilaftrous  confe- 
quences  having  enfued  both  to  individuals 
and  to  focitty  from  obedience  to  the  didates 
of  a  mlfguided  confcience. 

6.  If  the  moral  fenfe  be,  as  we  maintain, 
the  refult  of  education,  early  impreffions,  and 
external  circumftances,  the  general  fimilarity 
of  its  didates  in  all  ages  and  nations  is  eafily 
accounted  for,  by  the  fimilarity  of  the  con- 
ftitution  and  circumrtances  of  mankind,  and 
the  diverfity  of  it  in  fome  inftances,  from  a 
correfponding  diverfity  of  circumftances,  and 
imprciTions. 

7.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  what  has  induced  fome 
philr.fophers  to  reprefeiit  the  moral  {c\\(e  as  an 
inflmdivc  priucipie  :  namely,  that  befides  the 

8  [general 
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general  uniformity  of  its  didates,  this  affec- 
tion commences  at  a  very  early  age,  before 
the  memory  begins  to  regifter  imprefTions 
and  events.  And  men  of  the  befl:  education 
\ind  difpofitions  are  moft  liable  to  this  error : 
not  recolledling  any  time  in  which  they  did 
not  think  and  feel  as  they  now  do. 

8.  Hence  likewife  it  is  eafy  to  account  for 
the  error  of  fome  philofophers,  fuch  as  Dr. 
Clarke*,  Dr.  Price,  and  others,  who  reprefent 
the  perception  of  right  as  conftituting  the  ob- 
ligation to  pradtife  it.  By  confirmed  habits  of 
virtue,  the  perception  of  right  becomes  a  fuf- 
ficient  inducement  to  a  right  pradice  :  and  by 
inattention  to  the  true  theory  of  human  nature, 
that  is  reprefented  as  a  primary  mofive  to  the 
pradice  of  virtue,  which  is  only  the  refult  of 
eftablifhed  habit. 

9.  The  analyfis  of  the  moral  fenfe  fhows 
how  improper  it  is,  with  Dr.  Hutchefon  and 
others,  to  reprefeni  the  obligation  to  virtue  as 
confifting  in  the  impulfe  of  this  internal  feel-  ' 
ing.  The  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  moral 
fenfe  are  undoubtedly  powerful  motives  to 
pradife  what  it  decides  to   be  virtue,  and  to 

«  See  Sea.  XII. 

2   c  4  abftain 
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abftain  from  what  it  regards  as  vice.  But 
motive  and  obligation  are  diftindt  ideas*.  And 
the  moral  {qix^c  being  a  faditious  principle, 
the  dictates  of  which  are  fometimes  erroneous^ 
the  impulfe  of  its  feelings  cannot  be  univer- 
fally  obligatory  with  regard  to  practice. 

SECTION    VII. 

Moral  Value  of  an  j^clioji  ejlhnated, 

REASON  and  choice  are  efTential  to  the 
MORAL  VALUE  of  an  adion. 

The  DEGREE  OF  VIRTUE  in  a  given  adion 
is  univerfal  y  eftimated  by  the  fuppofed  ex- 
cellence OF  THE  MOTIVE. 

The  DEGREE  OF  VICE  is  eftimated  by  the 
fuppofed  meannefs  or  malignity  of  the 

MOTIVE. 

The  confideration  of  philofophical  liberty, 

or  a  power  of  choofing  differently,  the  previous 

circumftances  continuing  the  fame,  feldom  or 

never  enters  into  the  eftimation  of  the  moral 

value  of  actions.     But  where  hypothefis  is 

not  in  queflion,  the  degree  of  virtue  or  vice 

in  a  given  adion,  is  eftimated  at  the  higheft 

where  there  is  the  leaft  room  for  the  exercife 

*  Vide  Sea.  IV. 

of 
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of  free  will,  that  is,  where  the  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious affedion  is  the  moft  powerful  and  go^ 
verns  with  the  leaft  controul. 

The  fame  external  adt  may  be  either  more 
or  lefs  virtuous,  more  or  lefs  vicious,  or  per- 
fectly indifferent  and  deftitute  of  all  moral 
quality,  in  exa£l:  proportion  to  the  moral 
value  of  the  motive  :  for  example, 

Case  I.  A  perfon  delivers  his  purfe  into 
the  hands  of  another.  It  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  moral  value  of  the  adion. 

1.  It  was  a  child  delivering  up  his  toy  •  it 
was  an  idiot,  or  lunatic,  parting  with  that,  of 
the  value  of  which  it  was  incapable  of  judging. 
— Reafon  was  wanting  j  the  a<f^ion  has  no 
moral  quality. 

2.  It  was  yielded  to  fuperior  force.— Volition 
is  wanting,  and  confequently  moral  quality. 

3.  It  was  given  voluntarily,  but  without 
inclination  or  defign  good  or  bad  ;  it  was  the 
adt  of  pure  freje  will. 

The  fuppofition  is  impoffible  ;  but,  if  true, 
the  adion,  wanting  motive,  would  be  deftitute 
of  moral  quality. 

4.  It  was  delivered  as  a  bribe  for  the  com- 
miflion  of  a  crime. 

6  The 
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The  motive  is  dereftable,  and  the  adioa 
proporti onai'^ly  vicious. 

5.  It  was  the  promifed  reward  of  a  crime 
cominiited. 

The  motive  is  flill  bafe,  and  the  adion 
vicious,  though  perhaps  not  in  fo  great  a  de- 
gree. 

6.  It  was  delivered  to  a  highwayman  un- 
der the  impreffion  of  terror. 

The  motive  is  innocent;  the  adion  neither 
virtuous  nor  vicious. 

7    It  was  the  payment  of  a  juft  debt. 

1  he  motive  is  virtuous  ;  the  adion  laud- 
able. 

S.  It  was  given  to  charity,  but  from  a  mo- 
tive of  oftentarion. 

The  motive  is  contemptible  ;  fuch  likewife 
fc  the  adion. 

9.  It  was  given  from  compaflion,  but  with- 
out dilcretion. 

The  motive  is  moderately  good,  and  the 
adion  proportionably  inch. 

10.  It  was  given  by  benevolence,  under  the 
diredion  of  prudence. 

The  dignity  of  the  adion  rifes  with  the 
dignity  of  the  motive. 

II.  It 
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II.  It  was  the  gift  of  benevoLnce,  guided 
by  difcretion,  and  animated  with  piety. 

This  con;ibination  of  the  beft  motives,  con- 
ftitutes  the  a6lion  in  the  higheft  degree  vir- 
tuous. 

Case  II.  A  man  takes  away  the  life  of 
another  :  the  moral  value  of  the  adion  is  re- 
quired. 

I.  He  was  a  lunatic;  reafon  was  wanting, 
therefore  moral  quality. 

3.  It  was  accidental ;  volition  was  wanting, 
confequently  moral  quality. 

3.  It  was  voluntary,  without  inclination  or 
defign  good  or  ill. 

The  fuppofition  is  impofTible  ;  but,  if  true, 
the  want  of  motive  would  be  the  want  of 
moral  quality. 

4.  It  was  the  efFed  of  wanton  cruelty,  of 
deliberate  malice,  of  defperate  revenge. 

The  execrable  mali'^nity  of  the  motive 
coaftitutes  the  adion  atrocioully  criminal. 

5.  It  was  the  momentary  and  inconfide- 
rate  effect  of  violeat  paflion  upon  fudden  and 
great  provocation. 

The  malignity  of  the  motive  is  diminifhed, 
and  the  degree  of  moral  evil   in    ttie  adtion 

proporiionably 
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proportionably  abated,  but  not  entirely  anni- 
hilated. 

6.  It  was  the  executioner  carrying  into  effetfl 
the  fentence  of  3i Ju/I  law. 

If  fuch  a  cafe  is  fuppofeable,  the  adt  is  in^ 
nocent. 

7.  It  was  in  felf-defence. 

In  this  cafe,  the  adl  i,s  both  innocent  and 
juftihable, 

8.  It  was  the  ad  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot j 
defending  the  liberties  of  his  country  againft 
an  unjuft  aggreiTor. 

The  motive  is  laudable,  and  the  adion 
greatly  virtuous. 

Could  motives  be  analyfed,  and  the  pro-, 
portionate  value  of  each  be  accurately  afcer- 
tained,  there  might  be  a  propriety  in  the  in- 
trodudion  of  algebraic  notation,  and  opera* 
tions,  for  the  folution  of  moral  problems. 
But,  the  former  being  impradicable,  the  latter 
fecms  to  be  of  little  ufe*'. 

*   Uutchefon's  Inquiry,  page  168-^178. 
Hartley  on  Man,  part  iu  prop.  171,  Scholjmn,  • 
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SECTION  vin. 

Moral  Value  of  CharatUr, 

Character,  is  the  sum  total  of 
moral  habits  and  affections. 

That  charader  is  Perfectly  virtuous, 
all  whofe  afFedions  and  habits  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  greateft  ultimate  happinefs  of  the 
agent,  and  in  which  each  virtuous  habit  and 
affedlion,  is  advanced  to  its  higheft,  or  moil 
difmterefted  ftate :  that  is,  to  the  flate  in  which 
it  has  no  other  object  than  its  own  immediate 
gratification*. 

That  charader  is  perfectly  vicious, 
all  whofe  affedions  and  habits  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  greateft  ultimate  mifery  of  the  agent, 
and  in  which  every  vicious  affedion  exifts  in 
its  moft  difmcerefted  ftate. 

The  former  charader,  though  poflible,  is 
rarely  to  be  found  ;  but  the  tendency  of  moral 
difcipline  is  to  produce  a  continual  approxi- 
mation towards  it;  and  it  will  probably  be  the 
ultimate  moral  ftate  of  all  the  rational  crea- 
tures of  God. 

»  Vide  s?a.  in. 

The 
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The  characfler  of  perfedl  vice  is  impofTible; 
it  can  never  actually  exift.  For  no  being  can 
purfiie  mifery  for  its  own  fake. 

That  agent  is  faid  to  be  virtuous,  though 
IMPERFECTLY  fo,  all  whofe  habits  and  affec- 
tions tend  to  his  own  ultimate  felicity,  but, 
not  having  attained  their  moft  perfedl  ftate, 
are  fubjedt  to  occafional  deviations  from  the 
rule  of  right. 

That  agent  is  denominated  vicious,  but 
IMPERFECTLY  fo,  in  whom  there  is  ONE 
moral  habit  which  tends  to  ^produce  mifery, 
or  to  diminifh  happinefs  :  for  example,  in- 
temperance, avarice,  difhonefty,  impiety*. 

The 

*  "  He  that  Is  juft,  kind,  meek,  and  humble,  but  at  the 
*'  fame  thiie  a  drunkard,  or  intemperate,  has  no  pretence 
*'  to  true  virtue.  The  fame  is  true  of  him  who  is  fober, 
"  temperate,  and  generous,  but  gives  himfelf  up  to  any 
"  kind  of  impurity  ;  of  him  who  reads,  prays,  and  fads, 
"  is  exact  in  all  the  external  parts  of  rehgion,  and  zealous 
*'  for  truth  and  piety,  but  wants  candour,  gentlenefs, 
*•  meeknefs,  veracity,  and  charity  ;  of  him  who  is  chaile, 
*'  inoffenfivc,  friendly,  faithful,  and,  it  maybe,  ufeful  and 
**  valuable  in  his  (lation,  but  wants  piety,  &c.  An  habi- 
*'  tual  breach  of  one  divine  law,  or  retentioa  of  one 
"  favourite  failure  or  bofom  vice,  demonllrates  that, 
*'  had  the  perfon  equal  temptation  to  tranfgrefs  in 
"  all   other  infta'nces,   he  would  do  it,  and    be  totally 

*'  abandoned." 
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The  reafon  is  obvious :  the  exiftence  of  a 
fingle  habit  of  this  defcription  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  perfed:  happinefs  of  the  agent,  and  ne- 
ceflarily  involves  him  in  proportionable  mifery. 

So  the  prevalence  of  a  fingle  diforder  is  in- 
confiftent with  perfect  health,  and,  if  a  remedy 
be  not  applied  in  time,  may  be  produdive  of 
the  moft  fatal  confequences. 

"abandoned."  —  Price's  Review  of  Morals,  page  384, 
385,  firft  edition. 

Upon  the  above  extra£l  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
Do£tor  is  right  in  the  fa£t,  but  wrong  in  the  argument. 
It  is  true  that  the  prevalence  of  one  vice  conftitutes  a  cha- 
rafler  vicious,  but  not  becaufe  with  equal  temptation  the 
agent  would  be  chargeable  with  every  other  vice  ;  for,  If 
this  do£lrine  were  true,  every  man  would  be  chargeable 
with  every  vice  j  as  in  given  clrcumftances,  every  vice 
would  be  contrafted  by  every  man.  And  the  only  difTer- 
ence  between  the  moft  virtuous  and  the  moft  vicious 
perfon  is,  that  the  former  was  placed  In  clrcumftances, 
and  expofed  to  Iraprenions,  which  generated  virtuous  ha- 
bits and  afFefllons,  and  the  latter  in  clrcumftances  by 
which  vicious  principles  and  difpofitlons  were  produced. 
Had  the  clrcumftances  been  diflerent,  the  characters  would 
have  proportionahly  varied.  And  this,  by  the  way,  is  an 
additional  prefumptive  argument  in  favour  of  the  ultimate 
happinefs  of  all  the  moral  creatures  of  God.  The  true 
re?fon  why  one  vice  only,  is  faid  to  conftltute  a  character 
vicious  is,  that  the  exiftence  of  one  vicious  aftetlion  Is  In- 
confiftent with  pure  unmlngled  happinefs. 

'    The 
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The  following  feems  to  be  at  prefent  the 
true  moral  ftate  of  the  world  : 

In  every  moral  agent  the  number  of  v'lr-^ 
tuous  actions  greatly  exceeds  that  of  vicious 
ones.  The  moft  notorious  liar  fpeaks  truth 
much  oftener  than  falfehood ;  and  the  moft 
favage  tyrant  performs  more  acts  of  beneli- 
cence  than  cruelty. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  moral 
agents,  and  even  amongft  thofe  who  are 
confidered  as  moft  vicious  and  profligate, 
the  number  of  virtuous  affedions  and  habits 
greatly  preponderates  over  the  vicious  ones* 
A  character  in  which  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  vice,  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with, 

Neverthelefs,  as  one  vicious  habit,  in  the 
ufual,  and  even  proper  acceptation  of  the 
words,  conftitutes  a  vicious  charader,  though 
balanced  by  many  virtues,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  number  of  vicious  chara£lers  in  the  world, 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  imperfectly  vir- 
tuous. 

Yet  upon  the  whole  \\\^fum  of  virtue,  pro- 
bably in  every  character,  and  certainly  in  the 
world  at  large,  greatly  preponderates  over  the 
fum  of  vice. 

COROLLARIES. 
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COROLLARIES. 

I.  It  feems  reafonable  to  conclude  that  vir- 
tue will  ultimately  triumph,  in  every  indi- 
vidual, and  in  the  world  in  general ;  in  other 
words,  that  every  individual  will  ultimately 
attain  pure  and  perfedt  happinefs,  and  that  the 
world  will  be  reftored  to  a  paradifiacal  ftate. 

This  conclufion  would  be  probable,  even  if 
the  prefent  preponderance  were  on  the  fide  of 
vice;  for  the  tendency  of  all  moral  evil,  and  of 
its  concomitant,  natural  evil,  is  to  their  own 
extermination,  while  that  of  moral  and  natural 
good  is  to  produce  and  to  extend  themfelves 
ad  infinitum. 

Much  more  evident  does  the  inference  in 
favour  of  univerfal  happinefs  appear,  now 
that  the  actually  exiting  evil  bears  but  a 
fmall  proportion  to  the  aftually  exiiVing  good. 
There  is  even  reafon  to  prefume  that  the  pro- 
duction of  good  will  advance  with  accelerated 
rapidity :  and  experience  evidently  favours 
this  conclufion. 

Alfo,  it  feems  more  worthy  of  the  wifdom 
and  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  gra- 
dually to  refine  his  works  from  every  impure 
mixture,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  ultimate 
perfeclion,  rather  than  to  deftrovthem  on  ac- 
1  n  count 
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count  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  evil,  when  they 
contain  upon  the  whole  a  great  preponde- 
rance of  good. 

2.  Neverthelcfs,  if  there  be  a  future  life, 
the  immediate  condition  of  the  great  mafs  of 
mankind  when  they  enter  upon  it,  muft  be  a 
ftate  of  very  confiderable  pain  and  fuffering. 

For  the  great  majority  of  human  characters 
are  alloyed  with  one  or  more  vicious  habits, 
and  aife£tions.  Thefe  mud:  be  put  under  a 
procefs  of  cure,  more  or  lefs  fevere  in  pro- 
portion to  the  malignity  of  the  moral  dif- 
eafe  :  but  probably  beyond  conception  more 
painful  than  any  fufFerings  experienced  in  the 
prefent  ftate  ;  the  difcipline  of  this  life  having 
been  found  infufficient  to  complete  the  moral 
recovery. 

3.  This  view  of  the  moral  ftate  of  the 
world  remarkably  coincides  with  the  repre- 
fentations  of  the  Scriptures,  which  uniformly 
declare,  that  the  number  of  thofe  who  are 
faved,  will  bear  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  that 
of  thofe  who  are  to  be  condemned,  that  is 
configned  to  fuffering.  But  the  revelation  of 
a  future  ftate  of  fuffering  for  the  vicious, 
amounts,  when  duly  confidered,  to  a  reve- 
lation of,  an  ultimate  ftate  of  happinefs  for  all. 

For 
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For  it  is  very  harfli  to  fuppofe  that  God  will 
raife  the  vicious  from  a  ftate  of  infenfibility 
which  has  endured  for  ages,  to  annihilate 
them  immediately.  Still  lefs  can  it  be  recon- 
ciled to  wifdom  and  benevolence,  that  the 
wicked  {hould  be  recalled  to  life,  folely  for 
the  purpofe  of  undergoing  intenfe  fufferings 
for  an  indefinite  period,  to  be  terminated  by 
total  deftradion.  As  to  the  hvpoth^fis  of 
eternal  torments,  it  is  a  dodlrine  for  which 
few  refleding  perfons  now  contend.  Since 
therefore  the  vicious  are  to  be  raifed  and  ex- 
pofed  to  fuffering,  it  is  highly  reafonable  to 
believe  that  thefe  fufferings  vrill  be  remedial, 
and  will  terminate  with  the  vices  which  gave 
birth  to  them,  fo  that  in  the  end  "  death  will 
be  fwallowed  up  in  victory." 

SECTION  IX. 

Analyfts  of  the  Ideas  of  Merit  and  Demerit^ 

j^pprobatlon  and  Dfopprohation^  Prafe  and 
.  Blame ^  Reward  and  Punijliment.  -  Alfa  of 
Fear^  Shame ^  Remorfe^  and  Repentance. 

MERIT,  is  that  qualicy  in  an  adion  or  af- 
fe£lion,  which  attrads,  or  is  aubciated  with 
approbation,  praife,  or  reward. 

2  D  2  Demerit, 
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Demerit,  is  that  quality,  which  attraiSts 
difapprobation,  blame,  and  punifhment. 

Hence  it  appears  that  virtue  conflitutes 
merit ;  and  vice,  demerit. 

Approbation,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  pleafurable  feelings  of  the  moral  fenfe. 
It  arifes  upon  the  perception  of  virtue 
in  ourfelves  or  others  :  it  is  a  very  com- 
plex feeling,  Gompounded  of  the  veftiges 
of  all  the  pleafurable  fenfations  and  ideas 
which  have  been  aifociated  with  the  afFedtions 
or  adtions  which  are  denominated  virtuous. 
Vid.  Sea.  V. 

Disapprobation,  exprefTes  the  pains  of 
the  moral  fenfe.  It  is  uneafinefs  excited  by 
the  p-erceprion  of  vice  in  ourfelves  and  others. 

Praise,  is  the  expreffion  of  approbation  : 
Blame,  is  the  expreffion  of  difapprobation, 

REWARD',  is  natural  good  annexed  to  the 
pradiee  of  virtue,  either  by  necelfary  confe- 
quence,  or  pofitive  appointment,  and  the 
defign  of  it  is  to  encoi^rage  the  pradice  of 
virtue  both  in  the  agent  himfelf  and  in  other 
beings  fimilarly  conftituted. 

Punishment,  is  natural  evil  annexed  to 
the  pradice  of  vice  by  neceflary  confequencs 
or  pofitive  appointment,  the   defign  of  which 

8  zs 
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is  to  reclaim  the  fufferer,  and  to  warn  others 
againft    following  his  example. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  neither  merit 
nor  demerit,  approbation  nor  difapprobation, 
praife  nor  blame,  reward  nor  punlfliment, 
fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  philofophical  free 
will  ;  they  are  related  to  motives  only.  An 
agent  is  the  proper  objed:  of  thefe  feelings 
only  fo  far  as  he  adts  under  the  influence  of 
motives ;  and  a  being  perfectly  free,  that  is, 
independent  on  all  motive,  would  be,  ipfo  fadto, 
incapable  of  all  moral  difcipline,  and  no  more 
the  proper  object  of  praife  or  blame,  reward 
or  punuliment,  than  an  infant  or  a  lunatic*. 

Repentance,  is  a  change  in  the  if  ate  of 
mind  from  vice  to  virtue,  by  w^hatever  means 
this  change  may  be  be  efteded. 

Contrition,  is  forrow  arifmg  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  defedive  virtue,  of  the  pre- 

*  It  is  the  more  neceflary  to  infift  upon  this  point,  be- 
caufe  fome  neceflarian  philofophers  of  lute,  inattentive  to 
the  true  confequences  of  their  principles,  have  reprefented 
neceiTary  agents  as  incapable  of  moral  difcipline  :  a  con- 
ceflion  which  gives  great  and  unjuit  advantage  to  the  li- 
bertarians, as  it  is  true  only  of  thofe  agents,  if  any  fuch 
there  be,  \a  ho  are  piiilofqphicayy  free.  See  Godwin's  l^o- 
litical  Juftice,  book  iv.  ch.  8. 
Prieflley  on  Neceflity,  fe£t.  7. 

2D'?  valence 
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valence  of  vicious  affe£lions,  or  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  vicious  adion. 

Shame,  is  a  painful  emotion  arifmg  from 
the  imputation  or  confcioufnefs  of  fome  af- 
feftion  or  action,  which  will  expofe  us  to  con- 
tempt. 

Fear,  arlfes  from  the  probable  exped:atlon 
of  the  punifhment  annexed  to  vice,  here 
or    hereafter. 

Remorse,  is  a  painful  emotion  arifmg 
from  the  apprehenfion  that  under  the  exifting 
circumftances  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  agent 
to  have  made  a  difierent  choice. 

COROLLARIES. 

1.  Repentance,  Contrition,  Shame,  and 
Fear,  are  independent  upon  philofophical 
liberty,  and  are  attributes  of  mind  only  To  far 
as  it  is  governed  by  motives. 

2.  Remorfe  fuppoies  free  will.  It  arifes 
from  forgetfulnefs  of  the  precife  ftateof  mind 
when  the  adtion  was  performed.  It  is  of 
little  or  no  ufe  in  moral  difcipline.  In  a  de- 
gree it  is  even  pernicious.  The  vain  fuppo- 
fition  of  a  power  of  acting  differently  in  the 
fame  circumftances  induces  men  to  venture 
into  fimilar  circumftances,  fondly  prefuming 

upon 
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upon  the  exertion  of  their  free  will,  when 
true  wifdom  and  philofophy  would  dictate 
flight  from  temptation  as  the  only  eff^dual 
means  of  fafety""^. 

.  3.  From  all  that  has  been  faid  it  appears 
that  philofophical  free  will  is  not  eflential 
either  to  moral  agency,  or  moral  diicipline, 
but  incompatible  with  both  ;  fo  that  a  being 
partly  free,  and  partly  adling  under  the  ne- 
cefTary  influence  of  motives,  is  partly  a  moral 
agent  and  partly  otherwiie  j  while  a  being 
perfedly  free,  and  entirely  independent  of 
motives,  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  moral 
agency  and  moral    diicipline,  and    could  not 

*  If  it  be  aflced,  How  is  that  remorfe  which  a  per fon 
feels  while  he  is  aflually  perforraing  a  vicious  aclion  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  doctrine  of  neceiiity  ?  It  may  be 
anfwered,  that  a  man  acling  under  the  influence  of  an  evil 
motive  may  be  confcious  of  the  badnefs  of  the  motive, 
and  may  feel  the  fentiments  of  forrow,  lliame,  and  fear; 
which  combined,  futficiently  account  for  the  horror  fome- 
times  experienced  during  the  actual  commillion  of  a 
crime.  But  if  to  this  be  added  the  belief,  that  with  the 
fame  violence  of  vicious  afFetTtions,  and  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftancesj  he  could  have  acted  diiTerently,  the  notion 
is  founded  in  a  miftake.  If  the  conduct  upon  a  fimilar 
occafion  is  different,  it  muft  be  eicher  becaufe  the  cir- 
cumftances  are  lefs  favourable  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime,  or  becaufe  the  vicious  habit  is  lefs  imperiou  . 

2  D  4  without 
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without  the  greatefl  folly  and  injuftlce  be  made 
accountable,  that  is,  fubjedt  eithe/  to  reward 
or  punifhment,  for  his  adions  or  character*. 


SECTION  X. 

Means  of  Virtue. 

SUPPOSE  an  intelHp;ent  being  to  exift  in  a 
flare  of  perfedl  neutrality  between  vice  and 
virtue,  convinced  that  happinefs  is  the  only 
V  luable  end  of  exiftence,  and  defirous  o£ 
knowing  the  means  by  which  the  greateft  fum 
of  happinefs  is  to  be  attained,  the  firft  quef- 
tion  to  be  fettled  is.  Whether  there  be  a 
God  ;  and,  if  there  be,  what  is  the  character  of 
the  bupreiue  Being. 

If  there  be  a  God,  the  maker  of  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants,  the  happinefs  of  his  crea- 
tures muft  depend  upon  his  pleafure;  to  pleafe 
him  therefore  muft  be  an  cbjc6t  of  the  higheft 
concern. 

Confequently,  it  muft  be  a  concern  of  prime 
importance  to   intelligent  creatures  to  form 

*  See  this  fubje(fL  difcuflcd  more   at  large  In  The  Phi- 
lofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  ix.  fedl.  6. 

juft 
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juft  Ideas  of  the  charader  of  this  great  Being, 
that  fo  they  may  know  what  courfe  of  condu6l 
will  be  moft  acceptable  to  him,  and  moft  con- 
ducive to  their  own  happinefs. 

The  next  point  to  be  afcertained  is.  Whe- 
ther the  exiftence  of  man  terminate  at  death, 
or  whether  there  be  any  reafon  to  expert  a 
future  ftate  of  being,  which  will  take  its  cha- 
racler  of  happinefs,  or  mifery,  irora  the  moral 
condutt  of  men  in  the  prefent  life. 

If  the  exiftence  of  man  be  limited  to  the 
prefent  life,  the  only  remaining  quefticn  is, 
how  muft  he  ad  fo  as  to  attain  the  greateft 
fum  of  happinefs  for  the  momentary  period 
allotted  to  him  ?  for  this,  to  him,  will  be  wif- 
dom  and  virtue. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  tem- 
perance, purity,  juftice,  and  benevolence 
would  generally  be  produdive  of  tne  greateft 
fum  of  happinefs  to  the  agent,  even  without 
the  expedation  of  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence 
and  reward*. 

But  it  can  never  be  proved  that  the  intereft 
of  the  agent  himfelf  might  not  in  fome  in- 
iftances  be  promoted  by  an  occafioaal  deviation 

^  Hume's  Inquiry,  Efiays,  vol.  ii.  feft.  ix.   /"art  i. 
Syfteme  de  la  Nat.  part.  i.  c.  15.  ^  ait.  ii.  c.  12. 

from 
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from  the  ftrid  rule  of  truth,  juftice,  and  be- 
nevolence. The  contrary  is  in  fome  cafes 
highly  probable*. 

What  obligation  can  any  man  who  has  no 
expectation  of  a  future  life  be  under,  to  facri- 
fice  his  own  greateft  temporal  advantage  and 
happinefs  to  the  intereft  of  another  ? 

But,  if  man  be  deftined  for  a  future  life, 
many  adions  will  be  highly  virtuous  and 
wife,  which  upon  the  contrary  fuppofition 
would  be  foolifh  in  the  extreme,  and  there- 
fore vicious ;  for  that  may  be  very  conducive 
to  ultimate  and  permanent  felicity,  which 
may  very  confiderably  detrad  from  prefent 
enjoyment :  for  example,  fufferings  and 
martyrdom  in  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue, 
or  for  the  public  good.  Upon  the  fame 
principle,  if  exiftence  terminated  in  the  prefent 
life,  it  would  ftill  be  wifdom  to  facrifice  the 
gratification  of  an  hour  to  fecure  health  and 
permanent  enjoymentf. 

No  perfect  rule  of  virtue,  therefore,  can  be 
formed,  till  the  important  queftion  is  fettled, 

*  Hume's Eflays,  vol.  ii.  p.  334,  335. 

f  It  is  the  do£lrine  of  a  future  life  only,  which  com- 
pletely reconciles  felf-intereft  with  benevolence.  Vid. 
Sea.  III. 

2  whether 
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whether  or  no  the  exigence  of  man  terminates 
with  the  prefent  lifet* 

Admitting  then  the  exigence  o^  an  All- 
perfedt  Being,  and  the  dodirine  of  a  future 
life,  the  next  inquiry  is.  What  are  thofe  affec- 
tions and  habits,  the  encouragement  and  cul- 
tivation of  which  will  conduce  to  the  greateit 
uhimate  hgppinefs  ? 

Now,  the  fuppofed  neutral  intelligent  agent, 
in  order  to  afcertain  this  fadt,  muft, 

1.  Exercife  his  reafon  in  comparing  various 
habits,  affedtions,  and  adlions,  fuch  as  truth, 
juftice,  benevolence,  falfehood,  mnllce,  re- 
venge, in  order  to  difcover  their  refpedive 
bearings  and  tendencies.  Let  him  judge 
which  of  thefe  difpofitions  are  moft  pro- 
mifing,  and  moft  likely  to  produce  happinefs. 

2.  He  muft  hazard  experiment.     Let  him 

-i~  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  purfue  the  argument 
for  a  future  life.  It  may  however  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  world  are  highly  fa- 
vourable to  this  conclufion,  and  that  the  grand  natural 
objection  againft  it  is  completely  furmounted  by  the 
chriftian  do£lrine  of  the  refurretlion  of  the  dead,  and  the 
exemplification  of  the  fa£l  in  the  perfon  of  the  founder 
of  the  chriftian  faith.  See  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  ch.  xi, 

make 
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make  trial  of  the  afFedions  which  appear  mod 
conducive  to  felicity.  This  guide  will  be  at 
firlt  erroneous,  becaufe  it  will  recommend 
immediate  and  temporary  gratification,  which 
V  ill  often  be  found  inconfiftent  with  ultimate 
good,  it  will  however  in  time  corred  itlelf, 
bur  1  ot  till  after  many  failures,  and  fevere 
fuffenngs. 

3.  Ohferva^I^n  of  what  palTes  in  the  world 
willafliftincorreding  ;.xperience.  Byfeeingthe 
confequences  of  experiments  made  by  others, 
a  wife  obfeiver  will  learn  to  imitate  them 
when  they  fucc'ed,  and  to  avoid  the  errors, 
by  which  they  fuffer. 

4.  The  teftimony  and  advice  of  wife  and 
experienced  perfons,  concerning  that  mental 
dilcipline  which  they  have  found,  or  obferved, 
to  be  conducive  to  the  diminution  of  evil,  and 
the  increafe  of  happinefs,  will  be  of  the 
greateft  ufe  to  correct  and  improve  the  judg^ 
ment  upon  moral  fubjeds. 

5.  Great  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
the  writings  of  moral  philosophers,  of  thofe 
efpecially  who  dikover  the  moft  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ftrudture  of  the  human 
mind,  and  who  foiui  t.iemofl:  juft  and  com- 

prehenfive 
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prehenfive  views   of  virtue  and  moral  obli- 
gation*. 

6.  Jufl:  views  of  the  character  and  govern- 
ment of  God  will  naturally  prompt  to  tb.at 
courfe  of  condud.  which  is  moil:  acceptable  to 
him,  and  moil  conducive  to  happinefs.  If 
benevolence  be  regarded  as  the  great  principle 
of  the  divine  government,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  true  way  to  pleafe  God, 
and  to  fecure  ultimate  felicity,  is  by  wife, 
a6live,  and  perfevering  exertions  in  doing 
good. 

7.  If  the  will  of  God  concerning  the  rule 
of  life  has  been  revealed  to  mankind,  this 
revelation,  thoroughly  underftood,  muft  be  an 
infallible  guide  to  ultimate  happinefsf . 

8.  The 

■*  Hartley's  Obfervations  on  the  P.ule  of  Life,  (part  Ji. 
c  3.}  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  v/ill  readily  occur  to 
a  judicious  reader,  contain  an  admirable  outline  of  prac- 
tical morality,  founded  upon  the  true  philofophy  of  the 
human  mind,  which  few  perfons  can  read  with  proper 
attention,  without  being  made  both  wifer  and  better. 

f  The  extreme  improbability  that  a  Jew,  in  the  unfa- 
vourable circumftances  in  which  Jefus  was  educated,  (hould, 
by  the  native  energy  of  his  mind,  have  emancipated  him- 
fclf  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and 
have  formed  a  wife  nnd  benevolent  fyftem  of  morals, focom- 

plete 
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8.  The  aftedlons  which  are  eflentlal  to 
virtue  and  happinefs,  being  generated  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  rhofe  adlions  in  which 
they  originate,  by  the  law  of  affociation  gra- 
dually coalefce  into  that  complex  ftate  of  mind 
called  the  Moral  Senfe  (Sed-  V.);  which, 
continually  improving  by  reflection  and  ex- 
erclfe,  will  upon  every  emergent  occafion 
prompt  to  the  pradice  of  virtue,  will  form 
its  judgments  with  precifion,  and  will  gra- 
dually acquire  that  uniform  afcendency  over 

plete  and  enlarged  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  improved 
by  the  molt  enlightened  philoibphy  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  and  the  authority  with  which  he  delivered  his  pre- 
cepts, prove  that  Jefus  taught  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  a 
divine  commilTion.  And  it  is  allowed  almoft  univcrfally, 
even  by  unbelievers  themfelves,  that  the  precepts  of  the 
chriftian  religion  are  agreeable  to  enlightened  reafon,  and 
form  a  jufl  rule  of  life.  But  the  voice  of  reafon  is  the 
voice  of  God. 

**  The  morality  that  Jefus  preached  and  praiflifed 
"  (fays  a  celebrated  champion  of  infidelity)  was  of  the 
V  mod  benevolent  kind  ;  and  though  fimilar  fyftems  of 
*'  morality  had  been  preached  by  Confucius,  and  by  fome 
*'  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  many  years  before,  by  the 
*'  Quakers  fince,  and  by  many  good  men  in  all  ages,  it 
**  has  never  been  exceeded  by  any."  Age  of  Rea- 
fon, p.  9,   10. 

the 
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the  conduct,  which  conftitutes  the  perfection 
of  a  virtuous  character,  and  the  trueft  felicity 
of  a  moral  agent. 

SECTION  XI. 

Obfervatlofis  on  the  preceding  Rules, 

I.  THE  preceding  rules  have  been  laid 
down,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  an  intelli- 
gent being,  capable  of  virtue,  had  reached 
maturity  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  moral  neutrality, 
and  before  the  moral  fenfe  was  in  any  degree 
formed.  But  the  fact  is  univerfally  other- 
wife.  Moral  fentiments  are  naturally,  and 
neceflarily,  generated  in  the  m.ind  by  educa- 
tion, and  the  impreffion  of  external  circum- 
ftances.  Thefe  fentiments  are  often  errone- 
ous. The  duty  therefore  of  a  moidl  agent, 
when  he  has  attained  to  years  of  difcretion,  is 
to  review  and  examine  clofely  the  dictates 
of  the  moral  fenfe,  to  bring  them  to  the 
teft  of  the  abovementioned  principles,  and 
ftandards  of  judgment,  to  fupply  what  is 
wanting,  to  correct  what  is  erroneous,  to 
confirm    and    improve   what    appears  to    be 

right, 
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right,  and  thus  to    advance  gradually  to  the 
perfe61ion  of  nroral  character. 

2.   As  it  is  impoffible  that  the   mind  fhould 
grow  up  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  moral  neutrality; 
as  fuch  a  ftate  would  be  very  undefirable,  even 
if  it  were  pofTible  ;  as  vicious  principles  and 
affections    will    certainly     introduce     them- 
felves,  if  wife  and  virtuous  ones  do  not   pre- 
occupy the  mind  ;  and  as  the    affedlions  and 
habits  cannot  be  fixed  too  early  on    the  fide 
of  virtue  ;  it  is  a  duty  of  the  firft  importance 
in  parents  and  infi:ru£tors   of  youth  to  inftill 
thofe  principles,  and  to  exercife  that  difcipliue, 
whic.il  will  give  a  right  diredion  to  the  moral 
fenfe,    which    will   lead     young  perfons    to 
form  a  Irue  judgment   concerning  right  and 
wrong,  and  which    will  generate    benevolent 
afievflions,  and  habits  of  virtue.     And  it  is  a 
dangerous  miftake    of  fome,  to  negle(^   the 
moral  inftru<Sion  of  children   and  young  per- 
fons, left  they  fhould  inadvertently  inftill  error 
and  in'ejudice.      The  preponderance  of  prin- 
ciples and  habits  in   a   moral  education  v^ill 
undoubtedly  be  on  the  fide  of  truth  and  virtue; 
and  it  is  much  eafier  in  after  life  to  redifv  the 
defects  of  an  erroneous,  than  of  a  ncgledted 
and  immoral  education. 

3.  Amongft 
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3.  Amongft  the  means  of  improving  the 
Moral  Senie,  the  Law  of  Honour,  and  the 
Law  ot  the  Land,  have  fometimes  been  rec- 
koned ;  but  thcfe  can  by  no  means  be  ad- 
mitted as  corred:  ftandards  of  virtue. 

The  LAW  OF  HONOUR,  is  defined  by  Dr. 
Paley,  to  be  "  a  fyftem  of  rules  conilrudted 
**  by  people  of  iafliion  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
*'  courle  with  each  other." 

This  is  a  powerful  principle  of  action  in 
certain  clafTes  of  fociety ;  but  it  is  no  proper 
rule  of  life,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that 
people  of  falhion  arc  the  befl  judges  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  tendency  of  human  ac- 
tions. But  it  is  too  apparent  that  the  law 
of  honour,  though  often  coincident  with  that 
of  virtue,  fometimes  prohibits  what  virtue  re- 
quires ;  and  more  frequently  permits,  and 
even  requires,  what  virtue  exprefsly  forbids. 
The  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  which  is 
the  cafe  of  duelling,  which  the  law  of  honour 
fometimes  imperioufly  enjoins,  though  evi- 
dently contrary  to  common  lenfe,  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  to  the 
will  of  God*. 

*  Paley's  Moral  Philofophy,  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

2  E  The 
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The  LAW  OF  THE  LAND,  Is  a  veryiinper-* 
fed  ftandard  of  virtue.  Laws  indeed  are  not 
often  inconfiftent  with  morals;  and  obedience 
to  them  is  a  duty  of  unqueftionable  obligation, 
when  not  fiiperfeded  by  duties  of  fuperior 
importance.  But  the  Vs^ifeft  laws  can  only 
controul  external  anions,  while  virtue  chiefly 
refpeds  habit,  affedion,  and  motive.  And  if 
the  law  of  the  land  requires,  what  the  law  of 
virtue  prohibits,  difobedience  is  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  indifpenfable*. 

SECTION   XII. 

Examination  of  the  Theories  of  Dr,   Clarke^ 
Dr,  Hutchefon^  Dr,  ReiJ,  and  Dr.  Price, 

HAVING  ftated  and  eflablifhed  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moft  probable  theory  of 
morals,  we  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  virtue  and  moral  obligation, 
which  have  been  given  by  fome  of  the  moft 
celebrated  writers  on  the  fubjedt. 

I.  Dr.  Clarke  maintains,  "  that  the  eternal 

"  neceflary  differences  in  things,  obvious  to 

"  all  whofe  underftandings  are  not  depraved, 

"  lay  a  foundation  for  different  relations,  and 

*  Acts  iv.  xix.  V.  29.-- Paley,  book  i.  ch.  iii. 

for 
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"  for  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  certain  a6lions 
**  to  thefe  relations."  The  congruity  of  the  ac- 
tion to  the  circumftances  or  relations  in  which 
the  agent  is  placed,  is  Virtue  i  its  incongruity 
it  Vice. 

"  Thcfe  eternal  neceflary  differences  lay  an 
"  obligation  upon  men  to  adt  virtuoufly,  fepa- 
*'  rate  from  any  coiifideration  of  the  will  of 
*'  God,  or  any  exped:ation  of  advantage  or 
"  difadvantage  annexed,  by  natural  confe- 
"  quence,  or  pofitive  appointment*." 

Again  ft  this  theory  of  virtue  and  moral 
obligation,  it  may  be  ohjed:ed  : 

1.  That  if  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  ac- 
tions means  any  thing  different  from  their 
tendency  to  happinefs  or  mifery,  the  expref^ 
fion  is  unintelligible. 

2.  That  it  is  a  mere  petitio  principii  to  affert, 
that  the  perception  of  fitnefs  conftitutes  an  ob- 
ligation paramount  to  all  other  confiderations, 
or  even  any  obligation  at  all  to  the  practice 
of  thofe  aclions  which  afe  denominated  fit. 

3.  It  makes  virtue  and  vice  perfedly  arbi- 
trary, as  depending  upon  the  imagined  per- 
ception of  an  imaginary  congruity,  or  incon- 

*  Clarke  at  Boyle's  Leflures,  fol.  vol.  11.  page  79—88. 

2  E  2  gi'^-iity 
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gruity.  It  is  In  vain  to  fay  that  thefe  fit- 
nefles  are  felf- evident :  for  in  that  cafe  they 
would  be  undifputed  j  which  is  contrary  to 
faa:. 

4.  It  is  a  very  gloomy  fyftem  of  morals. 
For,  virtue  confiding  in  fitnefs,  and  the  obli- 
gation to  virtue  being  paramount  to  that  of 
intereft,  and  fometimes  even  inconfiftent  with 
it,  a  moral  agent  may,  by  the  practice  of 
virtue,  diminilli  his  own  happinefs  and  that 
of  others  ;  and  the  Supreme  Being  himfelf 
may  have  an  end  in  view  diftindb  from,  and  in- 
confiftent with,  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures*. 

Bishop  Butler  affumesthe  principle  that 
men  poflefs  a  power  of  refledlion  upon  ac- 
tions and  characters  :  that  we  naturally  and 
unavoidably  approve  fome  as  virtuous,  and 
condemn  others  as  vicious.  This  faculty  is 
moral  reafon,  moral  fenfe,  &c.  The  objed:s 
of  this  faculty  are  adions  and  principles,  as 
truth  and  falfehood  are  of  reafon  ;  and  that 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  real  though  inex- 
plicable fenfe  of  good  or  ill  defertf . 

*  Balguy^s  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Moral  Goodnefs- 

Doddridge's  Ledtures,  le£t.  52,  53. 

Cooper's  Eflays,  eflay  i.  page  20—29. 
f  Butler's  Anal,  ad  fin.  Difl".  ii. 

Obj. 
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Obj.  I.  Butler  miftakes  an  acquired  for  a 
natural  principle. 

2.  He  gives  up  as  inexplicable  the  fenfe  of 
good  and  ill  defert,  which  upon  the  theory 
of  affociation  is  eafily  explained,  and  its  va- 
rieties latisfadiorily  accounted  for  ;  which,  if 
inftinclive,  is  impoffible. 

II.  Dr.  Hutcheson  defines  moral  good- 
nefs  to  be  "  a  property  apprehended  in  fome 
•*  a(Slions  which  produces  approbation  and 
"  love  toward  the  adlor,  from  thofe  who  re- 
"  ceive  no  benefit  from  the  aflion,"  and  fup* 
poles  a  Moral  Senfe  implanted  in  our  natures, 
which,  independent  of  any  argument,  leads 
us  to  perform  virtuous  adions  ouri'elves, 
or  to  approve  them  when  performed  by 
others*. 

The  whole  of  this  theory  being  founded 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  Moral  Senfe  is 
an  inflinftive  principle,  is  refuted  by  every 
argument  and  facl,  which  proves  that  affec- 
tion to  be  the  refult  of  education  and  habit. 
Vide    ed.  V.  Vr. 

Dr.   Re  id    warmly  patronizes  the   doc^ 

*  Hutchefon's  Inquiry  Into  Beauty  and  Virtue,  page 
101 — 149. 

5  E  3  trine 
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trine  of  inftindive  principles.  "  Moral  obli- 
gation," he  fays,  "  is  a  relation  which  every- 
one underftands,  but  is  too  fimple  to  admit  of 
logical  definition."  This  obfervation  is  not 
corred:  if  the  analyfis  of  Moral  Obligation, 
Sidi,  IV.  is  allowed  to  be  juft*. 

III.  Dr.  Price  maintains,  that  "  Right  and 
*'  Wrong  are  fimple  ideas  acquired  by  the  un- 
**  derftanding,"  which,  according  to  him,  is  a 
diftin6l  fource  of  perceptions.  That  Virtue  is 
right  and  ought  to  be  pradifed,  is  felf- evi- 
dent ;  alfo,  that  Vice  is  wrong  and  ought  to 
be  avoided.  The  perception  of  this  truth 
conftitutes  moral  Obligation,  without  any 
profpedl  of  advantage,  or  reference  to  any 
other  confideration.  *'  The  quePdon  why 
*'  we  ought  to  do  what  is  right,"  fays  he, 
*'  is  identical  and  abfurdj"." 

Obj.  I.  This  account  of  virtue  and  moral 
obligation  is  obfcure   and   unintelligible ;    it 

does 

*  Reid  on  the  A£^ive  Powers,  Eflay  lii.  ch.  v.  vi. 

Cooper's  Effays,  page  29 — 45. 

Beartie  on  Truth,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  fe6i.  ili. 

Prieftley's  Anfwer  to  Beatiie,  feci.  iv. 
t  ^  What  is  Right  according  to  this  hypothefis  ? 

A.  A  fimple  idea  that  cannot  be  defined. 

S-  What 
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does  not  indeed  profefs  to  explain  any  thing, 
but  refers  to  a  kind  of  infallible  judge  within, 
the  di<States  of  which  appear  in  fadt  to  be 
very  different  in  different  perfons. 

2.  The  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  not 
fimple,  but  very  complex  notions,  formed, 
like  all  other  complex  ideas,  by  affociation, 
and  by  the  coalefcence  of  the  component 
fimple  ideas.     Vide  Se£t.  V. 

3.  The  pradtice  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
right,  will  automatically  follow  the  perception 
of  right,  where  they  have  long  been  affociated 

^.  What  is  Wrong  ? 

A.  The  fame. 

^.  What  is  Virtue  ? 

A.  Doing  right, 

^.  What  is  Vice  ? 

A.  Doing  wrong, 

^.  What  is  the  Obligation  to  pra^life  virtue  ? 

A.  Perceiving  it  to  be  right. 

^.  What  is  the  Obligation  to  abftala  from  vice  ? 

A.  Perceiving  it  to  be  wrong. 

^.  But  why  ought  I  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  ab- 
ftain  from  what  is  wrong  } 

A.  The  queftion  is  identical  and  abfurd. 
All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  inftru6tive  and  convincing. 
Price's  Review  of  Differences   in  Morals,  ch.   i.— vl. 
Prieflley's  Anfwer  to  Rcid,  Ofvvald,    and  Beattie,  Ap- 
pendix, no.  i. 

2  E  4  together 
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together,  by  the  invariable  law  of  human  na- 
ture :  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
moral  obligation,  as  explained  Sed^  IV,  and 
by  no  means  proves  either  that  our  idea  of 
right  is  juft,  or  that  we  are  in  any  given  in- 
flance  obliged  either  in  reafon,  intereft,  or 
duty,  to  follow  the  impulfe  of  the  moral 
perception.  If  1  believe  perfecution  to  be 
right,  my  idea  in  this  inftance  is  incorrect ; 
and  however  prone  I  may  be  to  acl  upon  it, 
I  can  be  under  no  rational  or  moral  obligation 
to  perfecute*. 


SECTION   XIII. 

theories  ofWollaJlon — offome  of  the  Ancients 
— of  Cumberland,  Riitherforthy  Browne^ 
and  Adam  Smith. 

IV.  WOLLASTON  places  virtue  in  re- 
gard to  truth.  He  fuppofes  that  all  volun- 
tary adions  have  a  language  ;  that  when  this 
language  is  agreeable  to  truth  the  adion  is 
virtuous  ',  that  when  it  implies  a  falfehood 

*  Cooper's  Trails,  page  60—^4. 

the 
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the  adion  's  vicious.  This  difti nation  of 
adion  implies  obligation  to  the  pradiice  of 
virtue.  Happinefs  follows  an  habitual  re- 
gard to  truth,  but  is  not  reprefented  by 
this  author,  as  the  primary  obligation  to 
virtue*. 

Upon  this  fanciful  definition  of  virtue  it 
is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  if  the  language  of 
a  given  action  is  fuppofed  to  be,  *'  This  ac- 
tion tends  to  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  the 
agent;"  if  the  aflertion  be  true,  it  is  vir- 
tuous ;  if  falfe,  the  adtion  is  vicious ;  and 
this  definition  might  be  admitted  as  juft, 
though  vaguely  and  obfcureiy  expreffedf. 

V.  Many  WRITERS,  ancient  and  modern, 
place  virtue  in  the  *'  imitation  of  God." 

But  this  definition  will  not  apply  to  the 
moral  reditude  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  it  is 
therefore  defecftivc. 

The  fame  objedtion  lies  againft  that  defi- 
nition of  virtue  v/hich  places  it  in  "  obedience 
«  to  the  will  of  God." 

It  may  be  afked  why  the  Deity  requires 
obedience  ?      The  anfwer  to    this    queftion 

*  Religion  of  Nature,  page  i — 40. 
f  Cooper's  Eflays,  page  70—73. 

prove? 
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proves  the  exiftence  of  fome  reafon  for  this 
duty  diitindt  from  the  will  of  the  Deity  : 
namely,  that  which  determined  his  will. 

It  may  alfo  be  afked,  Why  am  I  obliged 
to  obey  the  will  of  God  ?  The  anfwer  to 
this  queftion  proves  the  exiftence  of  a  diftindt 
fource  of  obligation*. 

The  hypothefis  that  virtue  confifts  in  "  me-^ 
"  diocrity,"  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  merit 
any  attentionf. 

VI.  Bishop  CumberlanI)  places  virtue 
in  benevolence,  and  its  obligation  in  felf- 
intereft.  The  foundation  of  all  natural  law 
is  this  :  "  The  greateft  benevolence  of  every 
*'  rational  agent  towards  all,  forms  the  hap- 
^'  pieft  ftate  of  every,  and  of  all  the  benevo- 
"  lent,  fo  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  and  is 
**  necelTarily  requifite  to  the  happieft  ftate 
"  they  can  attain,  and  therefore  the  common 
"  good  is  the  fupreme  law j." 

It   is    plain    that   Cumberland's   definition 

*  Cooper's  Eflays,  page  11 — 19. 

Doddridge's  LedlureSj  page  122. 
f  Ariftotle's  Eth.  lib.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Grot,  de  Jure  B.  et  P.  proleg.  fcQ:.  43 — 45. 

Rel.  of  Nat.  page  24,  25. 
■!^  Cumberland's  Law  of  Nature,  ch.  i.  fet^.  iy. 

4  coincides. 
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coincides  with  that  which  has  been  fta'^ed  in 
thefe  papers  as  the  true  theory  of  morals. 

VII.  RuTHERFORTH  places  virtue  in  a 
**  wife  regard  to  our  own  intereft*." 

Virtue  is  the  tendency  of  the  adion  or  af- 
fed:ion  to  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  the  agent. 
But  it  is  not  neceffary  that  there  fhould 
be  an  explicit  regard  to  this  end  in  every 
a(ftion ;  on  the  contrary,  even  this  rational 
felf-intereft  is  inconfiftent  with  perfecl  virtue. 
Vide  Sed.  III.  note. 

VIII.  Browne  reprefents  virtue  as  con- 
fiding in  "  the  conformity  of  our  affedions  to 
"  the  public  good,"  or  '*  the  voluntary  pro- 
"  dudion  of  the  greateft  happinefs  ;"  and 
places  the  obligation  to  virtue  in  feeling  imme- 
diate, or  in  the  profped:  of  future  happinefs f. 

This  account  of  virtue  coincides  with  that 
of  Dr.  Cumberland,  No.  vi. 

IX.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  places  the  virtue 
or  vice  of  an  adion  in  the  fuitablenefs  or  un- 
fuitablei'efs,  the  proportion  or  difproportion, 
which  the  affedion  from   which  it  proceeds 

■^  Eflay  on  Virtue,  page  i-3 — 157.  19s — 209. 
•f  Browne  on  the  Chara^leriiiiCi.,  no.  ii.  feet,  iii- — vi. 

bears 
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bears  to  the  caufe  or  objed:  which  excites  it : 
and  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  adion  con- 
lifts  in  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  nature  of  the 
efFe(5l  which  the  afFed:ion  aims  at,  or  tends  to 
produce. 

Sympathy  is  the  only  criterion  of  virtue. 
We  can  ufe  no  rule  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
portion of  an  affedtion,  but  by  the  corre- 
fpondent  affedlion  in  ourfelves.  Whatever 
appears  to  be  the  proper  objedt  of  gratitude 
appears  to  deferve  reward,  and  whatever  ap- 
pears to  be  the  proper  objedt  of  refentment 
appears  to  deferve  punifhment*. 

REMARKS. 

1.  Dr.  Smith  is  corred  in  reprefentlng  the 
virtue  or  merit  of  an  affedlion  or  adtion  in 
its  tendency  to  produce  happinefs. 

2.  He  is  certainly  miftakcn  in  reprcfenting 
the  virtue  of  an  affedion  as  confifting  in 
its  proportion  to  the  exciting  caufe,  becaufe 
every  efFe6l  mufl:  bear  an  exadl  proportion 
to  its  caufe  ;  and  according  to  this  definition 
all  affe6tions  would  be  virtuous.  But  the 
author  plainly  means  what  Browne  has  more 
accurately  exprefled,   by   the  conformity  of 

*  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  part  i.  ch.  ii. 

feet.  i>  ii. }  part  ii.  ch.  i.  fe(ft.  i.  ii> 

the 
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the  affections  to  the  public  good  :  which  is  in- 
deed a  juft  definition  of  a  virtuous  chara61er. 

3.  Dr.  Smith's  Sympathy  is  the  fame  prin- 
ciple with  Dr.  Hutchefon's  Moral  Scnfe, 
and  Dr.  Clarke's  and  Dr.  Price's  Reafon  :  it 
is  judging  of  virtue  and  vice  in  another,,  by 
our  own  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong.  But, 
as  it  has  been  already  proved  that  our  moral 
perceptions  are  neither  inftindtive  nor  infal- 
lible, they  cannot  be  an  accurate  criterion  of 
virtue. 

SECTION   XIV. 

Humes    Theory  of  Morals. — In    what  Senfe 
Utility  is  the  proper  Standard  of  Virtue, 

X.  HUMK  reprefents  "  perfonal  merit  as 
"  confiding  altogether  in  the  poifeffion  of 
*'  mental  qualiiies,  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  the 
**  perfon  himfclf  or  to  others." 

*'  The  fource  of  moral  approbation  is  a 
'*  natural  principle  of  benevolence,  common 
"  to  all  mankind,  and  extending  to  the  adions 
"  and  conduct  of  perfons  the  moft  remote." 

"  The  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote  the 
"  true  hiteref  of  each  individual,  conflitutes 
"  our  interefled  obligation  to  it." 

"  Reafon 
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Reafon  may  liiftrudl  us  concerning  the 
tendencies  of  actions,  but  it  is  not  alone  fuf- 
licient  to  produce  moral  blaine  or  appro- 
bation :   this  is  the  province  of  humanity'^, 

REMARKS. 

1.  HUME'S  definition  of  virtue  as  an  ufe- 
ful  or  agreeable  quality,  is  too  indefinite. 

2.  What  he  calls  the  interefted  obligation 
to  virtue,  is  the  primary  obligation,  and  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  every  other  moral  ob- 
ligation. 

3.  Mr.  Hume's  natural  benevolence  or  hu- 
manity^ which  produces  moral  blame  or  ap- 
probation, is  but  another  w^ord  for  moral 
fenfe,  fympathy,  &c. ;  and  he  falls  into  the 
common  error  of  fuppofing  it  to  be  an  ia- 
ftindlive  affedioaf. 

XI.  Many  modern  writers  place  virtue  in 

UTILITY, OR    EXPEDIENCE. 

The  principal  objedion  againft  this  account 
of  virtue,  is  the  ambiguity  of  the  expreffion, 
and  its  liablenefs  to  perverfion  and  mifcon- 
ftrudion. 

*   Hume's  EfTays,  vol.  ii.  eflay  ix-  Appendix,  f. 
f  Cooper's  Tracls,  numb.  i.  p.ige  73 — 86. 

Utility 
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Utility  is  a  tendency  to  advantage  :  and 
it  is  either  individual  ov  focial. 

1.  Individual  utility  is  a  tendency 
either  to  the  greatell:  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  agent,  or  to  an  inferior  and  fubordinate 
good. 

If  utility  means  the  greateft  uhimate  ad- 
vantage of  the  agent,  the  definition  is  juft  : 
ultimate  utility  is  the  effence  of  virtue. 

If  utility  exprefles  the  tendency  of  an  af- 
fe6i:ion  or  an  adion  to  an  inferiof  and  fubor- 
dinate good,  for  example,  to  life,  health,  fen- 
fual  or  intelledtual  gratification,  wealth,  repu- 
tation, popularity,  dignity,  authority,  power, 
and  the  like,  then  utility  is  not  fynonymous 
with  virtue  :  for  a  tendency  to  thefe  ends  is 
not  the  quality  which  renders  an  action  or 
affection  eligible,  the  attainment  of  them 
being  in  many  inftances  inconfiftent  with  the 
greateft  ultimate  good,  to  which  therefore 
they  ought  ever  to  be  facrificed. 

2.  Social  utility  fignifies  either  the 
tendency  of  an  affedlion  or  action  to  produce 
the  greateft  fum  of  univerfal  happinefs,  or 
the  happinefs  of  a  certain  clafs  and  number 
of  individuals ;  that  is,  it  is  either  uuivcrfal 
or  partial. 

The 
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The  tendency  of  an  affection  or  adlon  to 
the  GENERAL  GOOD,  coincides  with  its  ten- 
dency to  the  true  ultimate  happinefs  of  the 
agent,  and  is  therefore  an  admifTible  defini- 
tion of  virtue. 

But  if  PARTIAL  UTILITY  be  intended, 
when  utility  is  reprefented  as  the  effence  of 
•virtue  ;  if  by  this  exprclTion  be  meant  the 
tendency  of  an  affection  or  action  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  particular  family,  or  fociety,  or 
party,  or  corporation,  or  trading  company,  or 
religious  community,  or  eftablidied  govern- 
ment, or  province,  or  nation,  or  diflri<5i:  of 
the  globe,  or  the  like  ;  this  is  no  fafe  nor 
accurate  criterion  of  virtue  :  for  the  intereft 
of  any  fuch  fubordinate  focieties  may  be  in- 
confiftent  with  the  general  good. 

COROLLARY. 

Hence  it  follows  that  there  can  be  but  ONE 
RULE  OF  RIGHT,  namely,  the  tendency  of 
an  action  or  affedion  to  the  ultimate  happi- 
nefs of  the  agent,  or  what  completely  coin- 
cides with  this,  under  the  government  of  per- 
fect wifdom  and  benevolence,  to  the  greateft 
general  good  :  and  all  diftin£tions  between 
what  is  commercially,  legally,  politically,  &c. 
3  right. 
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right,  and  what  is  morally  or  theologically- 
right,  are  groundlefs,  abfurd,  and  in  praiStice 
highly  pernicious*. 

SECTION  XV. 

Account  of  Virtue  by  Hartley^  Paley^  Cooper^ 
Gi/borne,  and  Godwin, 

XII.  ACCORDING  to  Dr.  Hartley, 
the  rule  of  life  is  "  compliance  with  the  will 
"  of  God."  This  is  the  immediate  didlate  of 
rational  felf-intereft. 

"  The  will  of  an  infinitely  benevolent  Being 
**  mud  be  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour, 
"  with  moderation  in  all  felfifli  enjoyments." 

Virtue  in  creatures  is  founded  in  the  love  of 
God;  which  Hartley  defines  to  be  "  a  pleafing 
"  affedtion  towards  a  Being  infinite  in  know- 
"  ledge,  power,  and  goodnefs;  who- is  alfo  our 
"  friend  and  father."  This  aftedtion  regulates 
and  improves  all  the  inferior  parts  of  our  na- 
ture, and  particularly  the  pleafures  of  fenfation, 
imagination,  ambition,  and  felf-intereft  ;  it  is 
the  only  true  fource  of  benevolence,  and  the 

*  Bentham's  Introducllon  to  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legidation. 

W.  Belfliam's  EiTays,  vol.  I.  efTav  vil. 

2    F  beft 
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beft  dlredion  and  fupport  of  the  moral  fenfe. 
It  affords  a  pleafure  fuperior  in  kind  and 
degree  to  all  the  reft,  and  is  therefore  our 
primary  purfuit  and  ultimate  end*. 

XII  r.  Dr.  Pa  LEY  defines  virtue,  *'  doing 
**  gooK.1  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will 
"  of  God,  and  for  the  fake  of  everlafting 
"  happinefs.'* 

"  The  goo>i  of  mankind  is  the  fubje<St,  the 
*'  wilt  of  God  is  the  rule,  and  everlafting  hap- 
"  pinefs  the  motive,  of  human  virtue." 

"  To  be  obliged,  is  to  be  urged  by  a  violent 
"  motive,  refulting  from  the  command  of 
"  another.'* 

''  The  will  of  God  is  to  be  difcovered 
"  either  by  his  exprefs  declarations,  or  by  the 
"  tendency  of  the  a6lion  to  promote  or  di- 
"  minifh  the  general  happinefsf/' 

I.  Concerning  this  definition  of  virtue,  it 
may  be  remarked  : 

I.  That  it  does  not  profefs  to  be  a  defini- 
tion of  moral  reditude  in  general,  but  of  hu- 
man virtue  alone, 

*  Hartley,  pnn  ii.  ch.  ili.  Introdu6lion,  fe£l.  vii. 
f  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philoiophy,  book  i.  ch.  vii, 
book  ii.  ch.  i. — v. 

2.  That, 
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1.  That,  even  as  a  definition  of  human 
virtue,  it  is  incorred  and  inadequate. 

For  it  excludes  out  of  the  catalogue  of 
virtues  the  moral  qualities  of  all  who  di{be- 
lieve  the  exiftence  of  God,  or  the  dod:rine 
of  a  future  life  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
fuch  perfons  may  be  juft,  temperate,  humane, 
generous,  and  amiable*. 

But  this  definition  alfo  excludes  from  the 
clafs  of  virtues,  the  mofl:  excellent  moral 
habits  when  they  have  attained  their  difin- 
terefted,  that  is,  their  higheft  ftate.  For,  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  no  a6i^ion  is  virtuous 
which  is  not  prompted  by  rational  felf-in- 
tereft.  But  though  rational,  and  even  grofs 
felf-intereft  may  be  the  necefl'ary  motives  to 
virtuous  adtions,  previous  to  the  generation 
of  virtuous  habits  ;  yet,  when  thefe  affedlions 
are  thus  formed  and  advanced  to  maturity, 
they  do  of  themfelves  furnifii  a  fufficient  fti- 

*  The  exiflence  of  God,  and  the  do£lrine  of  a  future 
life,  are  of  the  higheft  importance  in  a  fyftem  of  morals. 
But  Dr.  Paley  is  a  philofopher  of  too  liberal  a  mind,  and 
too  accurate  in  the  ufe  of  language,  to  deny  the  name  of 
virtues  to  temperance,  juftice,  truth,  and  goodnefs,  though 
the  men  in  whom  they  are  found  ftiould  be  unbelievers 
'n  what  he  juftly  deems  fundamental  truths. 

2  F  2  mulus 
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mulus  to  virtuous  a£lions,  without  any  ex- 
plicit regard  even  to  the  moft  refined  and 
rational  fclf-intereft.  And  the  expedlation 
of  future  reward  is  fo  far  from  being  eflential 
to  the  exiuence  of  human  virtue,  that  an  ex- 
plicit regard  to  it  as  a  motive,  is  even  incon- 
fiftent  vv'iih  a  ftate  of  complete,  that  is,  of 
abfolutely  difmterefted  virtue.  Self-annihi- 
lation, as  was  before  obferved,  being  ef- 
fential  to  perfed;  virtue  and  perfedl  happi- 
nefs.     Sedt.  III.  note. 

II.  Concerning  Dr.  Paley's  account  of  ob- 
ligation it  may  be  remarked  : 

1.  That  a  'violent  motive  is  a  phrafe  fcarcely 
Intellls-ible.       Motive  addrefles   itfelf  to   the 

o 

will.  Violence  conflantly  exprelles  com- 
pulfion,  or  external  force.  A  "  violent  mo- 
tive "   is  therefore  an  inconfiflent  idea. 

2,  Obligation  by  no  means  uniformly  im* 
plies  an  cbliger,  as  Dr.  Paley  affirms  :  autho- 
rity is  one^  but  not  the  only  fource  of  obli- 
gation. Reafon,  intereft,  convenience,  ho- 
nour, confcience,  and  the  like,  are  all  oc- 
cafionally  fources  of  obligation.  Thus,  a 
child  may  be  obliged  by*  the  authority  of  a 

parent 

*  Obllgaticn  by  authority  fometimes    fignifies   com- 

pulfionj 
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parent  to  do  that,  to  which  he  is  alfo  obliged  . 
in  honour  and  intereft.     Vide  Se£t.  IV. 

XIV.  Mr.  Cooper  puts  the  qaeftion, 
*'  Why  do  you  ad  thus  r"  Hi-s  anfwer  is,  "  Be- 
"  caufsj  it  is  conducive  to  my  happinefs  on  the 
"  whole.'*  That  this  is  the  true  anfwer,  he 
fays,  appears  from  confidering, 

"  That  it  is  founded  on  fad.  No  farther 
*'  inquiry  can  be  made." 

"  That  no  motive  can  be  the  ultimate  motive 
"  which  admits  of  inconfifteney  with  cur  hap- 

pmels. 

"  That  we  do  above  all  things  feek  and  de- 
*'  fire  our  happinefs." 

^'  That  the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole  crea^ 
**  tion,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  the  produc* 
"  tion  of  happinefs." 

"  That  Revelation  itfelf  afiigns  this  as  the 
"  ultimate  reafon  of  its  requifitions." 

*'  That  felf-love  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
"  other  affedions,  even  the  focial  and  theo- 
"  pathetic." 

"  That  it  is  confirmed  by  the  comm-on  fenfe 

'*  of  all  mankind,"  and 

pulfion,  as  in  this  inflance  of  a  parent  and  a  chlkl  ;  but 
obligation  when  it  becomes  conipuUbiy  ceafes  to  h^ 
rvioral. 

5  F  3  *'  That 
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"  That  all  voluntary  actions  are  the  imm^n 
"  diate  confequences  of  inclinations  and  aver- 
«  fjons*." 

XV.  Mr.  GiSBORNE  ftates,  that  "  the  pri- 
"  mary  end  of  the  being  of  every  man  is  to 
"promote  and  fecure  his  own  final  happinefs." 

"  That  this  objedt  can  be  attained. by  no 
"  other  method  than  by  obedience  to  the  will 
«  of  his  Maker/* 

That  "  promoting  the  final  welfare  of  his 
**  fellow-creatures,  and  their  prefent  happinefs, 
"  is  a  fubordinate  purpofe,  conducive  to  the 
**  principal  end  of  exigence." 

Alio,   that  every  man   has  certain   natural 

rights  ;   and  that  "  he  fins  againft  God,  who 

"  either  deprives  another  of  his  rights  un- 

"  juftly,  or  who  does  not  a(ft  in  fuch  a  man- 

"  ner  with   refped  to  the  ufe,   defence,  and 

*'  difpofal  of 'his  rights,  as  he   is  of  opinion 

"  will,  upon  the  whole,  fulfil  moft  effectually 

"  the  purpofes  of  his  beingf.'* 

Thefe 

*  Cooper's  Tracts,  numb.  i.  page  86,  &c. 

+  Mr.  Gifborne  objedls  to  Dr.  Paley's  definition  of 
virtue,  as  coiififtin;^  in  expedience,  that  man  has  not  facul- 
ties capable  of  difcovering  what  is  generally  expedient. 
But  it  doss   not  appear  to   have  occurred  to    this   re- 

fpedable 
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Thefe  principles  plainly  coincide  with  the 
account  of  virtue,  which  represents  it  as  that 
courfe  of  condudl  which  tends  to  the  greateft 
ultimate  happinefs  of  the  agent. 

It  is  fo  exprelTed  as  only  to  define  human 
virtue.  With  a  little  alteration  it  would  hQ> 
applicable  to  the  rectitude  of  all  moral  and 
intelligent  beings. 

XVI.  Mr.  Godwin  afTumes  jtstice  as 
a  "  general  appellation  for  all  moral  duty*." 

He  defines  juftice   to  be    "  that  impartial 

*'  treatment  of  every  man  in  matters  that  re- 

*'  late  to  his  happinefs,   which  is   meafured 

*'  folely  by  a  confideration  of  the  properties  of 

fpe(£lable  writer  that  his  own  definition  is  liable  to  a  fimilar 
objeclion.  It  is  as  difficult  for  a  man  to  judge,  in  all  cafes, 
what  ufe  of  his  rights  will  moll  efFec^ualiy  fulfil  the  pur- 
pofes  of  his  being,  as  what  conduct  will  be  moft  conducive 
to  general  happinefs.  The  truth  is,  that  in  all  common 
cafes  it  is  eafy  to  afcertain  what  will  be  moll  con- 
ducive both  to  our  own  happinefs  and  that  of  others  ; 
but  that  in  fome  extraordinary  emergencies  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  form  a  right  decifion.  This  difficulty,  hew- 
ever,  prefTes  equally  upon  the  two  hypothefes;  and  con- 
fequently  cannot  be  urged  by  the  advocates  of  one  as  an 
objeiflion  againft  the  other. — Gifborne's  Principles  of 
Moral  Philofophy,  ch.  i. — iv. 

Godwin's  Enquiry  concerning  Polit.  Juil.  page  86  — 103. 
•  *  Godwin's  Political  Juftice,  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  page  :26. 

2  F  4  "  the 
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"  the  receiver,   and  the  capacity  of  him  that 
"  beftows*." 

Enquiring  into  the  degree  in  which  we 
are  obliged  to  confult  the  good  of  others,  he 
decides,  that  "  it  is  juft  I  {hould  do  all 
"  the  good  in  my  powerf  .'* 

And,  "  if  the  extraordinary  cafe  fhould 
*'  occur  in  which  I  can  promote  the  general 
*'  good  by  my  death,  more  than  by  my  life, 
*^  juftice  requires  that  I  fhould  be  content  to 
*'  diej." 

He  defines  virtue  '*  to  be  any  adion  or  ac- 
*'  tions  of  an  intelligent  being,  proceeding 
"  from  kind  and  benevolent  intention,  and 
"  having  a  tendency  to  contribute  ,to  general 
^*  happinefs§.'' 

He  reprefents  it  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  "  that  each  man  is  bound 
"  to  confider  himfelf  as  a  debtor  in  all  his  fa- 
"  culties,  his  opportunities,  and  his  induftry, 
*'  to  the  general  welfare.  This  is  a  debt 
*'  which  mull:  be  always  paying,  never  dif- 
"  charged  II ." 

*  Godwin's  Political  JufticCj  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  page  1 27. 

t   Ibid,  page  134. 

i  Ibid,  page  135. 

§  Ibid.  ch.  iv.  page  1 50. 

||  Ibid,  book  iv.  ch.  vi.  page  352. 

He 
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He  maintains  that  *'  morality  Is  nothing 
•'  elfe  but  a  calculation  of  confequences,  and 
"  an  adoption  of  that  mode  ot  condudl  which, 
**  upon  the  mod  comprehenfive  view,  appears 
"  to  be  attended  with  a  balance  of  general 
'*  pleafure  and  happinefs*." 

The  motive  to  virtue  is  difmterefted  bene- 
volence, which  indeed  he  admits  to  be  gene- 
rated by  felf-love,  in  the  fame  way  as  avarice 
or  any  other  pafTion  or  habit.  "  The  good 
"  of  our  neighbour,  like  the  pofleffion  of 
*'  money,  is  originally  purfued  for  the  fake 
"  of  its  advantage  to  ourfelvesf ." 

Difmterefled  benevolence  is  however  **  con- 
"  firmed  by  reflection  in  a  fenfe  in  which  it 
"  never  can  confirm"  the  meaner  pafhonsj. 

Mr.  Godwin  declaims  againft  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  felf-love.  He  neverthelefs  allows 
that  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  benevolence, 
"  though  not  the  authors  of  the  determi- 
"  nation,  undoubtedly  tend  to  perpetuate  and 
"  to  ftrengthen  it§." 

*  Godwin's  Political  Juftice,  book  iv.  ch.  vl.  page  344. 
t  Ibid.  ch.  X.  page  426. 
X  Ibid,  page  428. 
§  Ibid,  page  430= 

He 
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He  remarks  that  "  the  maa  of  benevo- 
"  lence  aibends  to  the  higheft  of  human  plea- 
"  fures,  the  pleafures  of  iirintereftedi.efs.  No 
'*  man  fo  rrulj  promotes  his  own  intereft  as 
*'  he  that  forgets  It.  No  man  reaps  fo  co- 
^'  pious  a  harveil:  of  pleafure  as  he  who  thinks 
*'  only  on  the  pleafures  of  other  men*." 

He  adds,  "  that  virtue  is  upon  no  other 
"  account  valuable,  than  as  it  is  the  inftru- 
"  ment  of  the  moft  exquifite  pleafuref." 

From  this  view  of  Mr.  Godwin's  theory  of 
virtue  it  appears, 

I .  That  this  theory  diredly  coincides  with 
that  of  thofe  philofophers  who  place  virtue  in 
utility,  or  in  the  voluntary  produ(3:ion  of  the 
greateft  good,  and  ultimately  with  that  which 
places  the  virtue  of  an  adtion  in  its  tendency 
to  produce  the  greateft  ultimate  happinefs  of 
the  agent.  Juftice  ufuallv  fignifies  abftaining 
from  injury ;  but  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
ufed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  vv'ho  aflumes  it  as  a 
general  appellation  for  all  moral  duty,  it  ex- 
prefles  benevolence  under  the  direction  of 
wifdom. 

*  Godwin's  Political  Juftice,  book  iv.  ch.  x.  page  447. 
f  Ibid,  page  449. 

2.  Mr. 
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2.  Mr.  Godwin  adopts  Dr.  Hartley's 
theory  of  deriving  the  dirinrereiled  from  the 
felfifh  affections  :  and  he  juftly  contends, 
that  when  affeclions  have  reached  their  dif- 
interefted  ftate,  they  will  prompt  to  adtion 
without  any  regard  to  felfifh  confiderations. 
He  exprefsly  fays,  that  "  it  is  incontro- 
"  vertibly  evident  that  the  dired  motive  to 
"  many  of  our  adions  is  purely  difinterefled. 
"  We  are  capable  of  felf-oblivion  as  well  as 
"  of  facrifice*." 

All  this  follows  by  necefTary  confequence 
from  the  dodrine  of  afTociation. 

3.  The  hypothefis  of  felf-love  to  which 
Mr.  Godwin  fo  flrongly  ohjevfls,  page  429, 
is  that  explicit  regard  to  fclf-intereft  which 
Dr.  Hartley  has  demonflrated,  and  which 
indeed  every  man's  own  confcioufnefs  may 
prove  to  himfelf,  to  be  inconfiftent  with  true 
happinefs ;  and  this  not  only  in  the  cafe  of 
grofs  felf-interefl,  fuch  as  the  purfuit  of  gain, 
but  even  of  refined  felf-interefl,  fuch  as  the 
pra61ice  of  virtue  from  a  refpe^l  to  prefcnt 
or  future  reward.  Though  fuch  confiJera- 
tions  may  be  and  in  fadl   are   the  ne  efTary 

*  Godwin's  Political  Juflice,  book  iv.  ch.  x,  page  4.32. 

means 
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means  of  generating  virtuous  and  benevolent 
afFedions,  yet  virtue  and  happinefs  can  never 
be  complete  till  thefe  affedions  have  advanced 
t6  a  difinterefted  ftate,  and  all  confideration 
of  felf  is  completely  excluded.  This  Mr. 
Godwin  calls  felf- oblivion,  and  Dr.  Hartley 
felf-annihilation. 

4.  Mr.  Godwin  has  no  vphere  diftindly 
explained  the  obligation  which  moral  agents 
are  under  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  which  is  a 
material  defed:  in  his  theory  of  morals.  He 
has  affirmed,  but  he  has  not  fatisfadorily 
proved,  that  a  man  ought  to  facrifice  his  in- 
tereft  and  even  his  exillence  to  the  general 
good.  Juftice  may  indeed  require  that  in 
fuch  circumftances  "  I  fhould  be  content  to 
die."  But  the  queftion  ftill  recurs.  Why  am 
I  obliged  to  do  what  judice  requires?  Mr. 
Godwin  will  hardly  be  contented  with  the 
fhort  anfwer  which  fome  have  given,  viz.  that 
"  the  queftion  is  identical  and  abfurd."  He 
has  indeed  himfelf  fuggefted  the  proper  reply 
to  it.  The  pleafures  of  difintereftednefs  are 
reprefented  by  him  as  "  the  higheft  of  human 
^'  pleafures.  No  man  fo  truly  promotes  his 
*'  own  intereft  as  he  that  forgets  it."  And 
again,  "  He  who  fits  loofe  to  life  and  all  its 

"  pleafure?, 
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"  pleafures,  and  is  ready  without  a  figh  to 
"  facrifice  them  to  the  public  good,  has  aa 
*'  uncommonly  exquifite  fource  of  happi- 
*'  nefs*." 

This  confideration  might  have  led  Mr. 
Godwin  to  the  true  notion  of  moral  obli- 
gation, as  confiding  folely  in  the  tendency  of 
a  virtuous  adion  to  the  ultimate  happinefs  of 
the  agent.  But  he  feems  unwilling  to  admit 
the  pleafure  arifmg  from  difinterefted  bene- 
volence as  the  foundation  of  obligation,  and 
only  reprefents  it  as  "  tending  to  perpetuate 
and  ftrengthen"  the  benevolent  principle. 
But  when  he  ailerts  that  "  morality  is  no- 
"  thing  elfe  but  a  calculation  of  confe- 
"  quences,"  and  that  *'  virtue  is  upon  no 
"  other  account  valuable,  than  as  it  is  the  in- 
**  flrument  of  the  moft  exquifite  pleafure,'* 
he  feems  to  concede  that  rational  felf-intereft 
is  the  balls  of  moral  obligationf . 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Godwin's  account  of 
virtue  labours  under  the  effential  defeat  of 
omitting  a  clear  and  diftinfl  analyfis  of  moral 
obligation  ;   and  if  he  has  proved  that  juftice 

*  Godwin's  Political  Juftice,  book  iv.  ch.  x,  page  43T, 
f  Ibid.  449. 

requires 
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requires  the  facrifice  of  individual  intereft,  tti 
general  good,  he  has  not  made  out  in  a  fa- 
tisfadory  manner  the  reafon  why  the  indi- 
vidual in  extreme  cafes  is  bound  to  obey  the 
requifition  of  juftice. 

5.  The  true  ftate  of  the  queftion  therefore 
appears  to  be  this  :  not  whether  men  whofe 
minds  have  been  exercifed  with  a  certain  dif- 
cipllne,  wdll  in  given  circumftances  readily 
facrilice  their  intereft  and  even  their  exift- 
cnce  to  the  public  good,  for  this  is  an  un- 
doubted fa£t :  nor  yet  whether  fuch  condud 
would  meet  with  general  applaufe,  for  that 
likewife  muft  be  admitted  ;  but  whether  fuch 
conduiSl  is  obligatory  upon  the  individual,  and 
whether  fuch  applaufe  is  judicious  and  w^ell- 
founded.  Men's  adlual  conduct,  and  general 
approbation  are  very  inaccurate  criteria  of 
re<^i  merit.  If  the  individual  is  told  that  he  is 
under  indlfpenf.«ble  obligation  to  facrifice  his 
OTv-n  greateft  ultimate  good  to  the  happinefs 
■  of  others,  he  has  a  right  to  enquire,  and  it 
behoves  him  with  the  utmoft  folicitude  to 
examine,  upon  what  ground  he  is  obliged  to 
make  fo  precious  a  facrifice :  and  it  will  be 
found  much  eafier  to  make  the  ailertion,  than 
to  eftablilh  the  obligation. 

8  If 
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If  A  is  to  decide  upon  the  deftiny  of  B  and 
C,  he  may  with  propriety,  from  regard  to  the 
general  good,  facrifice  the  intereft  of  B  to  that 
of  C.  But  this  can  never  prove  to  B  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  facrifice  his  own  greateft  uhi- 
mate  good  to  the  intereft  of  C.  To  the 
*'  valet  of  Fenelon"  his  own  feUcity  muft  be 
more  dear  than  that  of  Fenelon  himfelf :  and 
why  ought  he  to  part  with  his  all,  that  Fenelon 
and  a  few  others  may  each  receive  an  addition, 
"whether  lefs  or  more,  to  their  refpeilive  fums 
of  happinefs  ?  No  facrifices  therefore  to  the 
general  good  are,  or  can  be  obligatory,  wher^ 
there  is  net  a  profpe6t  of  adequate  compen- 
fation.  But  this  in  extreme  cafes  is  poflible 
only  upon  the  hypothefis  of  a  future  life,  and 
under  the  government  of  a  Being  o^  confum- 
mate  wifdom  and  benevolence.  In  which  cafe, 
to  fuppofe  that  any  being  can  be  ultimately 
a  lofer  by  the  greateft  facrifices  he  can  make 
of  felf-intereft  to  the  good  of  others  would  be 
extravagant  and  abfurd.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  important  conclufion,  that  self-love 

AND   BENEVOLENCE  CAN  ONLY  liE   RECON- 
CILED  BY  RELIGION. 

THE  END. 
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III.  KNOWLEDGE  the  FOUNDATION  of  VIRTUE. 
A  Sermon  addrefled  to  the  young  Perfons  who  attend  at 

the  Giavel-Pit  Meeting  at  Hackney.     Price  6d. 

IV.  A  SERIOUS  CAUTION   AGALWST    POPULAR 

ERRORS.     A  Sermon.     Ptice  is. 

V.  A  REVIEW  of  Mr.  WILBERFORCE'S.  TREATISE 

ENTITLED 

♦•  J  Praffl^al  Fistv  of  the  pnvaUhi^   religlom   Syjiem  ofpof-JJed 
In  LETTERS  to  a  LADY.     Price  4s.  In  Boards. 


r.iyJor  '■ni  \\".lks,  Printers,  Gluncerj'-Lnur. 
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